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“ A LITTLE philosophy,” according to Bacon, “inclineth man’s 
mind to atheism, but depth in philosophy bringeth men’s 
minds about to religion ;—for while the mind of man looketh 
upon second causes scattered, it may sometimes rest in them, 
and go no farther; but when it beholdeth the chain of them 
confederate, it must needs fly to Providence and Deity.” 

This maxim of the English philosopher in the end of the 
sixteenth century has been in a manner reversed by some 
thinkers who have considerable influence on popular as well as 
scientific thought, in Europe and America. They tell us that 
rude and shallow thinking disposes men to religion and meta- 
physics, but that depth of insight leads, not to atheism, but 
to an agnosticism that is neither atheistic, pantheistic, nor 
theistic ; because the riddle of the universe, which these three 
ultimate conceptions have been supposed in their several ways 
to dispose of, must remain for ever a riddle; so that we must 
at the most confine our regard to a wholly physical interpre- 
tation of the phenomena among which we live, and by which 
our lives are supposed to be shaped. 

This virtual inversion of Bacon’s maxim has been counten- 


anced under various forms by David Hume in Scotland, 
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Auguste Comte in France, J. S. Mill and Herbert Spencer in 
England, and now by Ernst Haeckel in Germany. Comte’s 
law of the three stages of humanity makes religion a charac- 
teristic of the earliest and rudest periods in the history of 
mankind, and yet accepts positive science of “second causes 
scattered,” but with inevitable ignorance of an efficient and 
intending cause of “the chain of them confederate,” as the 
necessary limit of man’s knowledge of his environment. Ima- 
gination, active in the infancy of the race, is taken as the 
parent of theistic faith ; this, sublimated by abstract reasonings 
which contradict one another, is supposed gradually to induce 
vain metaphysical or idealistic constructions of the universe; 
after which theology and metaphysics are both dismissed in 
favour of an Agnosticism which declines to believe as soon as 
empirical methods are no longer available,—the human race 
in its onward march gradually shedding the religious illusions 
of its infancy, and the metaphysical abstractions of its early 
manhood, and finding final satisfaction in “scientific” inter- 
pretation, with consequent practical applications of physical 
laws. Again, the modified agnosticism of Spencer, dismissing 
alike atheism, pantheism, and theism, on the ground that they 
all transgress the necessary limitations of human knowledge, 
permits us, notwithstanding, to contemplate with blind emotion 
Unknowable Power behind phenomena; on which the universe 
of visible things and conscious persons, in their scientifically 
concatenated evolution, was believed by Spencer to depend. 
Worship of empty abstract Power, of which nothing either 
good or evil could be asserted, appears to be his substitute for 
Comte’s worship of Humanity as the divinest object offered in 
experience. But Spencer does not explain how, under his 
philosophy, he can reasonably postulate even this “Unknowable 
Power” behind phenomena, or why he suggests as he does 
that this Power may be “the same as that which in ourselves 
wells up in the form of consciousness.” Nor does Comte show 
why, at his point of view, he assumes the creed about nature 
that tacitly underlies positive science, in the form of faith in 
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continued uniformity of nature; without which science 
would be impossible, induction of laws illusion of imagina- 
tion, and the universe inconceivable as wniverse or con- 
catenated unity. 

Is reason on the side of those who accept Bacon’s maxim, 
or is reason with those who thus reverse it? Is our deepest 
and truest interpretation of events in the end determined by 
inevitable ethical and religious presuppositions, or does it finally 
rest on the otherwise unsupported presuppositions of physical 
science? Is science itself able to subsist reasonably in com- 
bination with total negation of all that is metaphysical or 
theological? Can we have really trustworthy positive science 
unless we are living in a physical universe that is spiritually 
and morally trustworthy at the root? Do not those modern 
advocates of agnostically constituted science of nature either 
go too far, or not far enough, in the way of agnosticism? Is 
not uncertainty about everything the alternative to this dis- 
claimer of faith in the moral or spiritual worth of the universal 
immanent Power? Where is the ground in reason for trust 
in a physical cosmos, if we can in reason believe nothing 
about what underlies it ? 


Questions like these seem to imply that we can know | 


nothing unless we know everything ; that each part is so con- 
nected with the whole that ignorance of the whole must 
leave us in ignorance of the part; and that, without perfect 
knowledge of the infinite reality, even “finite knowledge” 
must be illusory. 


Finite understanding in man 7s, without doubt, paralysed 
by the infinite universe of concrete reality, when presented 
under the forms of space, time, and causation, with which we 
are all confronted ; and, unsustained by omniscience, must we 
not at last accept, in a faith due to the entire constitution 
of man, what we cannot fully know? Sooner or later, in its 
philosophical regress, must not.wman understanding be funda- 
mentally sustained by reasonable trust, when intellectual vision 
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gradually becomes dim, and man can find in a via media between 
omniscience and total nescience the only escape from paralysis 
of intelligence and will? David Hume introduces his sceptical 
solution of sceptical doubts by asking what explanation can 
be given of the universal claim to transcend the sensations 
of the moment, and even the records of individual memory ; 
in the way we all do when we take for granted that the past 
and present may be trusted in some degree to reveal the 
future. Have we ground in reason for assuming that we are 
living in a universe in which the future will resemble the 
past, and where all that is to happen will exemplify uniform 
natural law, and be accordingly scientifically interpretable ? 
It is true that uniformity has been exemplified millions of 
times in past experiences of the universe, and this without a 
single exception. But do we know enough about the im- 
measurable Whole to be assured in reason that this past 
custom of experience must continue in future, or that the 
physical cosmos may not suddenly become physical chaos ? 
We are told by the philosopher that past customary uniformity 
is apt (also under natural law) to produce blindly in us a 
previsive habit, which we find that we cannot resist. But 
blind habit is not reason; and unless man is omniscient, 
how can he affirm with assurance that he is living and moving 
and having his being in a universe in which nature will 
continue steady in its supposed uniformities? Do I see that 
the universe is thus trustworthy at its root, so that its 
movements in space and time are interpretable? An intense 
view of the insufficiency of human understanding, measured 
only by sense, to determine ultimate questions of this sort, 
which seem to demand omniscience in the response, so wrought 
upon the sceptical philosopher that he was ready, he says, to 
surrender all general assertions about phenomena and to look 
upon no one human judgment as more probable than another. 
Where am I and what? he asked in vain. What sort of 
Power now maintains the universe, and me in it; and into 
what condition shall it and I finally return ? 
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But this intellectual prostration, in presence of the riddle of 
infinite reality, is not the only obstacle which is alleged to 
stand in the way of a theistic interpretation of human life. 
“God” is a word that properly connotes Absolute Goodness 
at the root of all. Now the universe, at least on this planet, 
presents a perplexing mixture of good and evil in the history 
of the persons and sentient beings who inhabit it. Even if 
I may take for granted that I am living and moving and 
having my being in a physical cosmos, experience shows that 
I am also living in what is more or less a moral chaos, in 
which vice is common, and seems often more favoured under 
natural law than virtue is; happiness and suffering are 
apparently capriciously distributed. Evil found in persons, 
and in their relations to their environment, is a bar to 
theistic faith, even more obstructive than our want of 
omniscience. It seems to deny to finite intelligence trust- 
worthy dealing with a consequently uninterpretable universe. 
This moral difficulty in the way of a theistic final synthesis 
of experience is thus put by David Hume into the mouth 
of Philo, in the “ Dialogues on Natural Religion ” :— 

“It must, I think, be allowed,” Philo argues, “that if a 
very limited intelligence, which we shall suppose to be utterly 
unacquainted with the universe, were somehow assured that it 
was the production of a very good, wise, and powerful Being, 
he would beforehand have a different notion of it from what 
we find it actually to be; nor would he ever imagine before- 
hand that the effect would be so full of vice, misery, and 
disorder as it actually appears. Notwithstanding, he would 
never retract his assurance that, in spite of its misery and 
disorder, it was the work of a very good, wise, and powerful 
Being; since such a limited intelligence as his own must 
allow that there may be many solutions of those phenomena 
which must for ever escape his narrow comprehension.” 

“But supposing, as is the case, that this being is not 
thus assured of a Supreme Intelligence, benevolent, very 
good, and powerful, but is left to gather a conclusion as to 
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this from the appearances of things. This entirely alters the 
case; nor will he ever find any reason in the facts pre- 
sented to observation for inferring a very wise and power- 
ful Supreme Being. He may be fully convinced of the 
narrow limits of his own understanding; but this will 
not help him in concluding the goodness of the Supreme 
Power, since he must form his conclusions from the little he 
knows, not from what he is ignorant of. The more you 
exaggerate his weakness and ignorance, the more diffident 
you render him, and give him the greater suspicion that such 
subjects are beyond the reach of his faculties.” And so 
Hume, in his Natural History of Religion, agnostically 
concludes that “the whole is a riddle, an enigma, an inex- 
plicable mystery ; doubt, uncertainty, suspense of judgment 
appearing to be the only result of our most accurate scrutiny 
concerning this subject.” We may busy ourselves in our little 
lives among passing appearances: the Whole is a hollow 
show, in which nothing deeper is revealed. 

Hume elsewhere takes for granted that, although finite 
intelligence is confronted by a world in which happiness 
and misery, good and evil, in persons and sentient beings, are 
mixed in moral confusion, yet the universe, which we enter 
as total strangers, is nevertheless known to be a physical 
cosmos, and therefore interpretable in physical science. Not- 
withstanding the distrust in it that is awakened by its moral 
anarchy, we may rely, it seems, upon its being physically 
cosmic,— because we have been accustomed to find it so. 
Its past physical behaviour may be taken as a warrant for its 
future physical behaviour. The final venture of the meta- 
physical agnostic is thus blind dogmatic faith in unintended 
natural order, in the inevitable lack of omniscient insight. 

But is our final faith-venture only this blind cosmological 
faith in physical order, and not essentially teleological faith in 
universally immanent Divine Order? Without divine trust 
at the root, is this trust in a physical cosmos reasonable? Is 
the faith that we are living and moving and having our being 
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in a scientifically interpretable world that strangely includes 
persons living in a moral chaos, and is therefore a morally 
chaotic world, a reasonable faith? Can man as a spiritual 
or moral being rest in the creed on which a wholly physical 
science rests, without at least tacit, underlying, moral faith 
in the Power universally at work; without implied “ assur- 
ance” that he is in touch with a fundamentally trustworthy 
universe ; so that reason when applied to it cannot in the end 
be lost in contradictions? Is not either an atheistic or an 
agnostic universe even physically uninterpretable ; and, on the 
other hand, is not a logical pantheism virtually acosmic ? 


Answers to these questions turn upon our conception of 
Active Causation and Power, and upon the relation of morally 
responsible agents and the phenomena of sense to the supreme, 
immanent Power. 

The inductive generalisations of science reach only to laws 
or rules that are exemplified in the changes to which the 
universe is subject in its physical evolution. They give no 
final or satisfying explanation of things, nor show why natural 
laws exist at all. The so-called “ causes,’ which inductive 
science is said to reveal, are only the methods according to 
which the Power that pervades the universe actually operates. 
It is a useful and beautiful system of interpretable signs with 
which the positive sciences are concerned. ‘The changing events 
amidst which we live are for us a sort of language in which the 
universe may be said to be continually addressing us, and 
through which we believe that we may have valuable inter- 
course with it—our lives being embodied, and dependent for 
their comfort upon prevision of physical changes. But without 
ground for absolute trust in the Power immanent in nature, 
which constitutes and maintains those laws of change, scientific 
interpretations are ultimately baseless, and may all be contra- 
dicted in a coming universal anarchy. At the best, the “ex- 
planations ” of natural science are necessarily unsatisfying ; for 
each demands an explanation of itself, in the infinite regress of 
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caused causes, without any uncaused or finally satisfying 
cause.’ 

Is not Spirit or Active Intelligence, as Socrates long ago 
hinted, the one satisfying cause? “I was no longer satis- 
fied,” he tells us in the Pheedo, “that I could through natural 
science alone understand why anything is either generated 
or destroyed; and I had in my thoughts a confused notion 
of a more deeply penetrating method. In this state of mind 
some one told me of a book of Anaxagoras, where that phil- 
osopher argued that Mind or Spirit must at last be the disposer 
and active cause of all change. I was delighted with the idea, 
and rejoiced to think that I had found a guide to the causes 
of things such as I desired; for here was a cause in which I 
could find rest, intending mind not admitting any cause of its 
own actions external to itself. Active Spirit needs no ulterior 
explanation of what it causes, being, unlike a natural cause, 
the sufficient explanation of its own effects. It cannot be a 
dependent consequence of a preceding cause. The responsible 
activity of Spirit is the only known uncaused cause.” 

So it has come to pass that the word “ cause” has a double 
meaning. In one meaning it is applied to those antecedents 
in the sequence of phenomena which are believed to be con- 
stant, and as such signs of what is to follow. In its other 
meaning it is confined to responsible agents in the moral 
world of spirits, embodied or unembodied. The “causes” in 
the former case are neither active nor satisfying: they are 
practically only warnings of coming events, supposed to be 
connected with them by imposed rules; with which rules we 
want to become acquainted in order that we may be ready 
for what is coming. As changes in their organised bodies 
reveal to each of us the invisible world of human spirits, so 
all the changes in the universe reveal the Universal Spirit. 
Like spoken words to thoughts, they are an expression of the 
invisible in forms of sense. And if things of sense are called 


1 The reader may refer to Professor Ward’s profound and luminous 
article on “ Mechanism and Morals,” passim, in this Journal, October 1905. 
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“causes,” we must distinguish this causation in the physical 
cosmos—steadily ordered in space and time, and full of practical 
significance for us in our embodied state—from the causation of 
morally responsible persons, who originate their own good or 
bad acts, of which accordingly they are the satisfying causes. 

It is therefore a perverse conception of the universe which, 
overlooking this verbal ambiguity, sees in the victories of 
inductive science proof of gradually lessening need for Active 
Intelligence or Spirit at the root of all; and expects in a 
fully interpreted physical cosmos the final disappearance of 
theistic faith. Natural causes and Supreme Active Intelli- 
gence are supposed to divide the universe between them, and 
law in nature is thus opposed to God in nature; so that God 
is wholly excluded when nature is interpreted scientifically ;— 
instead of the laws themselves being regarded as a revela- 
tion of God, the principle of universal order, not a far-off, 
capriciously interfering Despot.* 

Crude ideas of God, combined with inadequate conceptions 
of causation, have to answer for this supposed antithesis 
between the agency of God and the discoveries of natural 
science. Words attributed to Epicurus are here to the point: 
“Non deos vulgi negare profanum; sed vulgi opiniones diis 
applicare profanum.” God” far off, located beyond the stars, 
whose agency appears only in events not yet explained by 
“natural causes,” but not in the universe of things and persons 
spiritually ordered, is not the God in whom we live and 
move and have our being, who is imposing rules of natural 
order which determine the interpretations of inductive science. 
As for the polytheistic conception of many finite and mutually 
discordant gods, instead of Omnipotent Universal Spirit in 
whom reason in the form of faith finds final rest, z#s gods are 
not God, for, like other finite persons, such “gods” need 
God to explain them. Polytheism, although a rude expres- 
sion of religion in its early development, is unconscious 


1 This is more fully considered in my Philosophy of Theism and 
Biographia Philosophica, 
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veiled atheism misconceiving the infinite object of religion. 
“Omnipotence” is needed in the perfectly trustworthy God. 
Yet this omnipotence cannot mean that God can sin; for 
sin against the eternal necessities of either Speculative or 
Moral Reason would be contradiction involved in the very 
constitution of Active Reason or Divine Spirit. To suppose 
this is to express in words a proposition that is unthinkable 
and out of all relation to Divine Omnipotence.’ 


But scientifically interpretable Intelligence at the root of 
all does not mean the same as God at the root of all.’ It 
omits the most important part of the connotation of the 
word God, so far as men and other self-conscious persons 
are practically concerned with God. For this Universal 
Spirit may be cruel and deceitful to the all - important 
moral universe of finite persons — all-important, for the 
universe would be negation and darkness if all finite person- 
ality and sentient life were for ever absent, leaving the 
material world, as it were, alone with God. Further, it is an 
observed fact that the Universal Intelligence is revealed in 
and through a universe which, as Philo complains, is “full of 
vice, misery, and disorder.” If the word “God” means for 
us perfect Moral Reason personified, how can this moral chaos 
exist ? How can there be even one wicked person? How 
can suffering be; or why so capriciously distributed as it 
seems among sentient beings? At anyrate, where is the 
“assurance,” independent of all events, for which Philo asks, 
as our final guarantee that, notwithstanding the suspicious 
facts, we are having our individual being, not in the universe 


1 This is well put by Professor Pringle-Pattison in his criticism of Mr 
M‘Taggart in our last number, when he protests against his author “for 
insisting on taking Divine Omnipotence as implying power to make con- 
tradictions true. Those whom he is attacking never assert omnipotence in the 
sense of ability to override intellectual and moral necessities’’ (pp. 202-3). 
Faith in God cannot be absolute if God is not thus omnipotent and omniscient. 

2 This point is powerfully handled by Mr Mallock in The Reconstruction 
of Belief. 
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of a cruel and deceitful Spirit, whose “revelations” may be 
intended to mislead, but that instead we are all constantly 
sustained and environed by Omnipotent Goodness? Have we 
sufficient assurance that, in spite of the malign appearances, 
theistic faith is open to all, in consideration of the limiting 
conditions of human intelligence; or, in lack of this inde- 
pendent assurance, are we left with Philo to draw our con- 
clusions about the character of the Universal Spirit, only 
by induction from the mingled good and evil apparent in 
ourselves and in persons and other sentient beings around us? 

These questions raise the two alternatives of a final faith- 
venture in a merely physical cosmos, with metaphysical and 
moral unreason in the background, and, on the other hand, 
final faith- venture in a divinely constituted cosmos, the 
guarantee and explanation of the physical. They lead us to 
ask whether physical faith in natural order, on which common 
experience as well as inductive science immediately rests, can 
be fully reasonable without at least unconscious faith in 
Omnipotent Goodness at the heart of the Whole ;—whether, 
in short, faith in God relies upon physical experience, or 
physical experience itself presupposes faith in God. Is there 
any guarantee for the maintenance of the physical cosmos 
unless the Universal Agent is presupposed to be absolutely 
veracious, absolutely equitable, and infinitely loving—in a 
word, perfectly Good ? Not otherwise do we have a universe 
that is fundamentally trustworthy enough to yield a scientific 
interpretation of its events, or even for working intercourse 
with it in any of its aspects. 

But if theistic or teleological faith underlies common 
cosmic faith in the constancy of natural order, so that the 
former is in reason presupposed in the latter, then our 
inevitable faith in natural order gives the assurance that we 
are having intercourse with a divinely constituted universe 
which Philo missed. We must either absolutely trust the 
Universal Spirit who speaks to us in and through the uni- 
verse, or subside into total scepticism speculative and practi- 
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eal, the victims of a discredited, because undivine, experi- 
ence. ‘The implicates of our inevitable physical faith give 
practical assurance that the universe of persons or moral 
agents, as well as the universe of ordered things, is somehow 
all divinely ordered; and that it is possible to reason about 
persons and things without at last necessarily falling into con- 
fusion and contradiction. Theistic faith in the constitution 
of the universe is involved in the possibility of applying 
reason to it: unless the Universal Spirit is absolutely good, 
I have no right to scientific faith in its changes being in 
constant order. 

This takes for granted that “ goodness,” when attributed 
to God, does not mean something different in kind from 
all that we mean by goodness or moral rectitude. Indeed, 
a spiritually perfect Man seems to be man’s inadequate, 
yet highest attainable, conception of the character of God. 
In order to inspire absolute trust in the natural evolution 
and final meaning of the universe, the animating Universal 
Spirit must be absolutely Veracious, for obviously, without 
veracity, no “revelation,” spiritual or physical, general or 
special, would be possible; perfectly Equitable, for partial 
or unjust Spirit is not God, because not morally good; and 
perfect Love, the end or purpose of divine love being that 
all persons in the universe, if they will permit this, should be, 
or become, perfectly good, or, according to finite individuality, 
“like God.” And faith in Active Moral Reason at the heart 
of the Whole seems to imply that God must have a universe 
on which to work, with persons to make good, and distribute 
pain and happiness among them reasonably. Is not all this 
finally presupposed in a divinely ordered physical universe, the 
medium of intercourse among embodied persons, and an organ 
for their intellectual and moral education and discipline? Its 
continuous evolution must be throughout divinely providential. 

To endow persons with the power to choose freely or 
independently between what is morally good and what is 
morally bad, is surely not necessarily inconsistent with the 
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divine constitution of the universe. A universe empty of all 
morally responsible agents, and consisting only of naturally 
determined things, seems, on the contrary, undivine. Now 
this power independent of God, for which the individual person 
is responsible, implies risk or possibility of evil actions as well 
as good coming into existence, and thus, within the sphere of 
each person, contradicting the Divine moral order. The moral 
personality of the agents signifies their inherent power to make 
their own actions good or bad, and to become individually 
divine or diabolic. Risk of evil action is necessarily involved 
in individual moral agency ; the finite agent has from the first 
to struggle against the “temptations” due to his original 
finitude. But would not a universe altogether physically 
cosmical be less worthy of perfect goodness than the existing 
universe, even with its present mixture of moral good and 
evil? At anyrate, even Philo allows that if we have practi- 
cally an assurance sufficient in reason, that the universe is 
the revelation of morally perfect Spirit, then, in spite of 
its abounding misery and moral disorder on this planet, we 
are not obliged to distrust that assurance of final faith. There 


may be solutions of the “assured” moral mystery “ which the 
limited mind of man is unable to comprehend.” Our assur- 
ance is, that otherwise all would be so untrustworthy that we 
could not have any experience fit for scientific interpretation, 
or as a basis for action. 


What has been said goes to show how faith in natural 
law justifies ethico-religious faith in the divine at the root of 
things and persons, as man’s final venture. This philosophy 
accepts, what some seem to regard as a humiliating fact—that 
in all intercourse with the infinite universe of reality, the finite 
mind must at last rest in reasonable faith-venture ; because of 
its inevitable lack of omniscience. ‘A little philosophy” is 
satisfied with the past behaviour of nature, as a sufficient 
index of its future behaviour. Deeper reflection finds that 
this blind faith in customary uniformity presupposes faith 
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in immanent constructive intelligence, and then explains 
events according to forms of intelligence, each of which is 
scientifically valuable. Yet these forms, neither separately 
nor collectively, hinder the concrete universe of experience 
from being fundamentally unveracious, inequitable, and cruel, 
in a word, undivine, with the total sceptical paralysis to which 
this finally leads. Now just because total scepticism is not 
consistent with any human experience of anything, it would 
follow that this purely intellectual construction presupposes 
and therefore justifies the still deeper moral faith which 
interprets the universe as manifestation of final moral order,— 
present moral disorder somehow reconciled with the perfect 
ideal, through the Universal Spirit in whom all works for 
good to all persons in all worlds, and in Whom all may be 
said somehow to live and move and have their being. Theistic 
faith thus becomes the inspiring parent of the “peace of 
God which passeth understanding”; although many questions 
inspired by speculative curiosity still remain unanswerable. 


But what sort of questions as to the origin and destiny 
of the universe of things and persons does this final faith 
suggest? Take examples. Was there ever a beginning of 
the continuous physical evolution within which we find our- 
selves involved? Does final extinction wait for the universe 
at some time in the endless future? No “revelation” 
presented to a finite mind can make either an unbeginning 
or an unending natural evolution, or their consistency with 
one another, conceivable in human philosophy. Whatever we 
positively contemplate from “our bourne of time and place” 
must, however prolonged, be under finite relations of time. 
On the other hand, the sudden appearance of the universe of 
things and persons, according to the popular idea of “ creation,” 
at a definite time in the unbeginning past, before which there 
was no universe at all for a solitary God to regulate and 
love—no room for omnipotent divine philanthropy—seems too 
bold, if not too repulsive, for acceptance. God is now, and 
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has at anyrate for long been, sustaining in a perpetual creation 
the universe in which we find ourselves ;—why must there be 
any beginning of all creative or providential activity? May 
not Divine Providence shown in an eternally evolving 
universe be a more worthy conception, although at last (for 
us) a mysterious one, than providential activity confined within 
a limited period of time ? 

But our practical concern as human beings is with the 
future, not with the past, or with the past only as it colours 
the future ; and we are concerned immediately with the destiny 
of persons rather than with the destiny of material things. 
We may consign the unbeginning Past to the unknowable ; 
the supreme interest for self-conscious and morally responsible 
persons is, whether persons, in their self-consciousness with 
memory, are destined to final extinction when they lose their 
earthly embodiment; if not, what is the alternative to this? 
Is an endless succession of dissolving self-conscious individuals 
part of the Divine Order? Or are persons who have been in 
self-conscious existence destined to continue in it, after they 
disappear from this world of sense ? 

These questions, which we cannot now discuss, carry us 
back to the implicates of theistic faith. Is either the final 
extinction, or the endless wickedness and suffering of finite 
self-acting agents, who have lived (as those on this planet 
do) under conditions of moral disorder or chaos, consistent 
with the Absolute Goodness which any intercourse with the 
universe presupposes in its providential Universal Spirit ? 
One office of the material world seems to be, to afford a 
medium of communication between embodied persons; in 
another way it serves as a school for their intellectual and 
moral discipline, so that they may learn to conform their 
actions to its laws, and submit to be morally educated by the 
suffering to which the things of sense often give rise. Any- 
way, the future of embodied persons is infinitely more signifi- 
cant for us than the future of individual things, even of stars 
and their attendant planets. Plato refers to philosophy as a 
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meditation upon death. The final extinction of persons, 
immediately after a short and dangerous life in this world of 
intermingled good and evil, and of apparently only preparatory 
discipline, in a moral struggle with temptations due to their 
finitude, is difficult to reconcile with faith in the divinity of 
the universal evolution. This faith is ready to hope— 
That there is yet another world to mend 
All error and mischance, 

as morally involved in faith in Divine philanthropy, and as 
thus somehow involved in the Divine Order to which the 
physical order is subordinate—the “Whole” by us intel- 
ligible only in part, in our final faith-venture. It may be 
more fully interpreted in the gradual advance of human 
intelligence, when the implicates and applications of our faith 
in the physical cosmos are more seen in their relations to the 
implicates of our metaphysical and theistic faith in the moral 
cosmos. And the Supreme Divine Order may even be called 
“nature” in a larger and less common meaning of that 
word. As Bishop Butler says, “The only distinct meaning 
of nature is what is settled. Nor is there any absurdity in 
supposing that there may be beings in the universe, whose 
capacities and knowledge and views may be so extensive, as 
that the whole Christian dispensation may to them appear 
natural, as natural as the visible course of things appears to 
us in science.” This would be so if a complete rational 
development of the implicates of theistic faith in their appli- 
cation to the whole temporal history of the universe were 
within our reach. 

Spinozistic and even Hegelian Idealism is at the opposite 
extreme to the Cosmic Agnosticism to which our remarks 
have been confined. Absolute Idealism essays an exhaustive 
philosophical construction, as from the Divine point of view, 
being dissatisfied with the via media imposed by the intel- 
lectual finitude of man. It thus leads to the Acosmism 
which overlooks “contingent” facts conditioned by time and 
change, above all morally free self-conscious persons endowed 
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with individually responsible activity, and it appears to aim 
at a point of view that is superhuman—at an ideal open 
only to Omniscience. Cosmic or Scientific Agnosticism, on 
the other hand, assumes a point of view that is less than 
human, and therefore inadequate—that of scientific under- 
standing measured by sense alone. Can we, in either of 
those ways, forsake the middle path, where finite man, who 
is spiritual as well as sensuous, may progressively interpret 
the infinite universe in which he finds himself, under the 
conditions imposed by his final faith-venture ? 

The entire spiritual and physical constitution of man, not 
merely his sensuous embodiment and consequent relations to 
other bodies, is presupposed in final faith in Omnipotent Good- 
ness, immanent in the heart of the real universe in its whole 
organic evolution. The spirit latent in man, that inspiration 
of God which constitutes his knowledge, appears in different 
degrees of intensity and intelligence, of ethical insight and 
esthetical embodiment, in the various religions of the world, 
speaking through their inspired prophets as organs of what is 
divine. This inspiration welled forth in its highest and most 
articulate spiritual form in Palestine, which has thus been 
the chief factor in the evolution of theistic faith, and the 
main source of its progressive influence in the lives of men. 

To invite attention to the divine implicates of the creed in 
natural uniformity and order that is accepted as the founda- 
tion of modern science, is the purpose of this essay. Its 
moral and spiritual implicates are represented as our final 
venture. The initial venture is our common faith in a 
physical cosmos. Science, when confined ‘to this shallower 
creed, looked at philosophically, is seen to perish in total doubt. 
Greater depth in philosophy awakens men’s minds in trust 
and hope, as regards the divine constitution and destiny of 
the universe, and of each person contained in it. 


A. CAMPBELL FRASER. 
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THE ENTANGLING ALLIANCE OF 
RELIGION AND HISTORY. 


ARTHUR O. LOVEJOY, 
Professor of Philosophy in Washington University, St Louis. 


A visitor from another planet—if we may take down once 
more one of the most lifelike and serviceable of the automata 
that philosophers keep upon their shelves—who was familiar 
with the general nature and meaning of religion, but not with 
its terrestrial manifestations, might well find matter for some 
astonishment in the current religious system of civilised 
Europe and America. Since religion—he would be likely to 
argue—constitutes a man’s ultimate and definitive intellectual 
and moral reaction upon his experience, and since it pre- 
supposes the possession of truths valid and significant for all 
men, religious belief will naturally affirm only truths of a 
universal and cosmic bearing. It will deal exclusively with 
the “eternal” verities, and ignore contingent and temporal 
matters-of-fact. It will concern itself with the nature of the 
universe or its source, with the meaning of the life of rational 
beings and with their generic destiny. Its content will con- 
sist of propositions equally pertinent to the interests, and 
equally accessible to the knowledge, of all such beings, at any 
time, in any place. It will, doubtless, come into relation with 
the particular facts of each man’s experience, by giving to 
them a universal interpretation and by correlating them with 
a larger meaning ; but it will not make the belief in the oc- 
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events any part of its essence. For what, indeed,—our 
Martian might ask—can religion have to do with history ? 
But upon comparing his presuppositions with the actual 
phenomena of Christian belief, he would discover that history 
appears to have almost everything to do with the Christian 
religion, as that is commonly understood; that even the 
simplest and least debated of the orthodox creeds of Christen- 
dom contains no less than six statements concerning the 
happening of particular incidents at a particular time in a 
particular manner ; and that a large part of the energy of 
theologians and apologists is given up to highly technical 
inquiries of an historical character—inquiries concerning the 
genealogy of manuscripts, the dates of certain ancient writ- 
ings, the congruency of testimonies, the credibility of 
witnesses. It would pretty certainly impress our visitor 
as singular, perhaps even as a little humorous, that the 
interests of a body of truth professedly cosmic in its import, 
and needful for every man to know, should be supposed to be 
inextricably involved in these minute inquiries. And he 
would doubtless be sufficiently surprised to be called upon 
to find his own salvation in the belief in the real occurrence of 
remote terrestrial transactions of which he had never pre- 
viously heard, and of the reality of which he could properly 
convince himself only by eaten upon inquiries equally 
technical and minute. 

In the large place which it has given to historical elements 
in its traditional creeds, Christianity stands unique among 
religions. Buddhism, in some of its developments, has 
attached much importance to the legend of its founder; but 
certainly in the Southern Buddhism—and, so far as I know, 
in the divergent Northern forms of the doctrine—beliefs about 
incidents in the life of the Buddha have never been regarded 
as of the essence of the faith. The Buddha of the Pitakas 
appears as the preacher of a method of salvation from the evils 
of existence, the value of which every man is supposed to be 
able to verify for himself. So little—as would appear—did 
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the Buddha preach about himself, or regard his activity as 
anything more than a means to the promulgation of the saving 
Dharma, that even the pious enthusiasm of his followers was 
unable to establish more than a loose and external bond 
between the essentials of the doctrine and the personal history 
or legend of its first enunciator. But in historic Christianity, 
the bond between what may be called the historical and the 
philosophical elements in dogma very early came to be far 
more intimate; and historical matters-of-fact presented them- 
selves as having a metaphysical significance. Particular 
temporal incidents were conceived to have (in the proper 
logical sense) an eternal aspect; beliefs about past physical 
events came to be profoundly implicated in the Christian’s 
beliefs about God’s nature and man’s destiny. 

This, of course, was a natural consequence of the Jewish 
ancestry and origin of Christianity. The religion of Jewish 
prophetism centred about a religio-ethical and patriotic inter- 
pretation of history—of the movement of events in the 
history of Israel and of the nations with which Israel was 
brought into relations. Political occurrences and social tend- 
encies were apprehended all as episodes in a great process, in 
which the controller was the God of Israel, and the end and 
aim the moral purification and then the visible glorification of 
Israel among the nations. The messianic hope formed, as it 
were, an anticipatory chapter in this particularistic but pro- 
foundly ethical philosophy of history ; just as the transactions 
by which the Supreme and Creative God was conceived to have 
established special covenant relations with the ancestors of the 
race and with Moses constituted the essential opening chapters. 
Christianity, growing up in a milieu where religion thus largely 
consisted in an attitude of historical expectancy based upon 
beliefs about the course and meaning of past historic events, 
inevitably came to have a similar character. Whatever be the 
truth about Jesus’ own messianic consciousness, and whatever 
the original meaning of his gospel of the coming Kingdom of God, 
it is manifest that to the early Jewish Christians the primary 
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article of their faith was their belief in his Messiahship, coupled 
with a confident expectation of his reappearing and of the final 
triumph of the faithful. Now the assertion of Jesus’ messianic 
character meant essentially the ascription to him of a certain 
historic role ; and further, the belief could be held by a Jewish 
Christian only upon condition of his acceptance of prior 
beliefs as to the existence of the prophets, as to the meaning 
of their utterances, and as to the occurrence in Jesus’ life of 
the kind of incidents necessary to prove him to be the object 
of the messianic prophecies. So it is that, in one of the earliest 
pictures which we have of the Christian apologist at work, we 
see Philip the deacon converting the Ethiopian eunuch by 
means of essentially historical arguments to an essentially 
historical faith, And meanwhile the Church, just because 
of this preoccupation about the incidents of the life of its 
Founder and about his future return, was losing the tradition 
of Jesus’ utterances as a teacher of perennially fruitful con- 
ceptions of God and man. For the Sermon on the Mount 
(in Matthew’s version) and certain of the parables are good 
evidence that, even if Jesus’ own preaching contained a large 
messianic and chiliastic element, it contained also many teach- 
ings whose worth depends, not upon their source or the time 
and place of their first publication, but upon their intrinsic 
spiritual profundity and their universal pertinency to the life 
of man. And of these utterances we have only a few 
fragmentary sentences. 

Yet, though we owe to the Jewish messianic element in 
early Christianity the irreparable loss of probably a large part 
of the more universally significant and, in a broad sense, 
“ philosophic” teaching of Jesus, we owe to it also the carrying 
over into the European consciousness of the general idea of 
a possible philosophy of history, and of a pedagogic significance 
in the course of human events—a distinctively Jewish idea 
destined to great and fruitful development in the Occidental 
mind. Moreover, this general idea was capable of being fairly 
easily disengaged from those particular historical beliefs and 
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millennial expectations in which it was at first enclosed as in 
a shell; and though it of itself—though any religious or 
philosophical interpretation of history—necessarily implies the 
possibility and the importance of knowing what actually has 
happened in the history of the planet, it does not necessarily 
demand more than a general knowledge of this kind; it is 
not concerned with the reality of specific single incidents 
at specific localities and dates. It was not, therefore, after 
all, Jewish messianism that did most to bind up the fortunes 
of Christianity with beliefs about historical matters-of-fact. 
It was rather that development of thought which begins in 
the Pauline writings and is continued, with a difference, in 
the Fourth Gospel: a development which may be defined 
as a curious fusion of theosophy with history. 

For in the Pauline notion of justification we get for the 
first time that extraordinary translation of historic incidents 
into the terms of mystical metaphysics which has had so 
singular and, in the long run, so harmful a vogue in subse- 
quent Christian thought. The fulfilment of the purposes 
of the Creation, the relations between God and man; and 
therefore men’s hopes of salvation, depend for Paul entirely 
upon the real occurrence of two events—Jesus’ death by 
crucifixion, in such a manner as to make him, in a Jewish 
legal sense, an outlaw, and his subsequent resurrection. “If 
Christ be not risen from the dead, then is your faith vain;” 
and the Crucifixion has, if not a more essential, a still more 
fundamental place in the Pauline system, The Crucifixion 
was for Paul the central fact in the universe; it was, indeed, 
more than a mere fact —a sort of cosmic force, and a 
logical prius to many things both before and after it in the 
order of time. Thus Paul frankly rests the whole fabric of 
the Christian faith, like an inverted pyramid, upon the testi- 
mony of witnesses to the happening of two very specific 
past events—witnesses of whom, even at the time of the 
publication of his argument, “the greater part” had “ fallen 
asleep.” In reality, all that was most valuable in Paul’s 
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teaching concerning the mystical relations of the Christian 
to the “second Adam,” Christ—his conception of the death 
unto sin and the new birth unto righteousness through a 
definite “ putting off” of the old personality and the identi- 
fication of the whole self with a newer and higher one— 
would have been no less edifying if taken as a symbolic 
and poetic reading of certain very real inward moral experi- 
ences. But Paul was too much of a Jewish legalist to be 
content merely with the realities of the inner life, which he 
yet understood so well; the possibility of the new birth was 
for him still conditioned entirely upon the historic reality of 
an external and past opus operatum. The effect, therefore, 
of his teaching was too often to divert the interests of Chris- 
tianity from the inwardly verifiable facts of the soul’s experience 
to jangling controversies over the legal and metaphysical 
modus operandi of Jesus’ death as a means of atonement, and 
to the discussion of elusive questions of historical evidence. 

In the Fourth Gospel we have an extremely interesting 
and singular combination of the essentially historical habit of 
the Jewish mind, interested in the movement of temporal 
events and ready to find a dramatic unity and meaning in 
them, with the essentially unhistorical fashion of thought of 
the Greek—especially of the Platonising Greek—mind. A 
metaphysical entity found in the system of the later Platonic 
theosophy—an entity primarily belonging purely to the supra- 
temporal world—is identified with a particular terrestrial person 
who lived and died at a certain time. Christianity, in its 
dogmatic content, now comes to involve the belief that this 
historical figure identically was that metaphysical entity—and, 
incidentally, the belief that the pretensions which he put 
forward and the powers which he exercised were such as to 
establish this identity. On the whole, it must be said, the 
doctrine of the Incarnation of the Logos is less specific in its 
implication of particular historical incidents than is the Pauline 
doctrine of Justification. Though it implies a great deal in a 
general way in regard to the circumstances of Jesus’ life, there 
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is no single and definite occurrence—scarcely even the Resur- 
rection—which is logically indispensable to it. The author 
of the Fourth Gospel feels, indeed, the need of some historical 
evidence for the reality of the Incarnation, and devotes him- 
self to supplying it; but the incidents he narrates are put 
forward as evidences to something else, not as themselves 
of the innermost substance of the faith which he desires to 
inculcate. Another imaginable set of incidents might have 
done as well. His doctrine, in short, while it is essentially 
historical in its content, is so in a somewhat elusive fashion, 
since it is not intrinsically tied down to detailed happenings ; 
so that the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity which was 
eventually developed out of it has proven capable of statement 
in purely non-temporal and non-historical terms. Yet the 
total influence of the Fourth Gospel clearly has been to 
strengthen the nexus between the historical and the “philo- 
sophical” elements in Christianity. For that Gospel’s con- 
ception of the Incarnation has, as it were, ostensibly entangled 
the ultimate reality of metaphysics and theology itself—has 
involved the God of universal religion—in terrestrial history ; 
and not in the total historic process, but uniquely in a limited 
and local history of a life lived in Syria in the first century. 
Chiefly through these episodes in the early development 
of Christianity did historical propositions come to be intro- 
duced into the fabric of the orthodox theology of the Church. 
But of course a still greater number of such propositions 
was more indirectly but not less fixedly connected with the 
substance of the faith through the disposition of ecclesiastical 
theology to make certain beliefs about the sowrces of religious 
knowledge a part of the content of its system of religious 
knowledge; in other words, through the formulation of the 
doctrines of the inerrancy of Scripture or of the Church. 
Through these doctrines there was incorporated among the 
Church’s credenda, to be defended no less strenuously than 
the deepest philosophical affirmations of religion, a whole 
host of miscellaneous and unlikely incidents, to many of 
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which small cosmic import or first-hand religious value could 
have otherwise seemed to attach :—stories of wonder-working 
bones or floating axe-heads, of a backward-turning sun or an 
arrested moon, of demon-possessed pigs or divinely inspired 
asses. From this point forward the Church conceived itself 
to be inevitably committed to all this huge burden of historical 
beliefs—a burden which, it should be added, it bore lightly 
and even enthusiastically enough for many centuries. 

The definite impeachment of the historical in Christianity, 
qua historical, was the characteristic work of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries—especially of the eighteenth-century 
Deists. Characteristic of modern thought, indeed, from almost 
its beginning was a reaction against all historically mediated 
beliefs—all beliefs which came to a man because he chanced to 
belong to a particular age and country and line of tradition. 
This was the essence of the Cartesian spirit. An optimistic 
confidence in the possibility of finding an adequate system of 
truth mediated inwardly, and with complete certitude, to the 
individual through his own reason, was .what prompted 
Descartes’ sceptical procedure; and it followed that, since 
all propositions about historical facts can be imparted only 
through outward and very devious channels of historical 
tradition, no such propositions can be regarded as either 
important or certain. Descartes himself, of course, rather 
ignored than opposed the historical affirmations of current 
religion; but Cartesianism spread through the general 
European consciousness the demand for a knowledge that 
should be certified to each individual independently by pre- 
cisely the fact that it came to him, not through any sources 
peculiar to himself because contingent upon the historical 
accidents of his birth and experience, but through the neces- 
sities of reason, which must be supposed to be the same for 
all rational beings everywhere. And the eighteenth century 
applied this contempt for the historically mediated, and this 
demand for the universal and purely rational, where Descartes 
did not apply it—to the institutions of society and the dogmas 
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of historical religion. In its application to political and social 
affairs, this spirit proved, as everybody knows, upon the whole 
highly unfortunate and inappropriate. But in its application 
to religious beliefs it had a much greater force and pertinency 
than the nineteenth century has always recognised. 

The Deists’ objections to historical religion as such were, in 
general, merely a natural consequence of that immense widen- 
ing of men’s intellectual horizon which had been taking place 
ever since the fifteenth century. It has often enough been 
remarked, and it ought by this time to be a truism, that the 
possibilities implied by the Copernican revolution in astronomy 
are alone sufficient to render paradoxical the maintenance 
of particular historical propositions as absolute essentials of 
religious truth. Nineteenth-century theology has, indeed, 
shown a singular facility for forgetting that it lived in a 
Copernican universe. But to those who, like the reformers of 
the eighteenth century, realised vividly all this extension of 
the bounds of the universe in time and space and in the multi- 
tude of its diversities and possibilities, a religion that centred 
its interest chiefly upon a small number of historical trans- 
actions in Palestine seemed singularly meagre, parochial, out 
of scale. Now, as we have by this time discovered, there is 
not necessarily any great harm in a certain parochialism in 
politics ; since politics is essentially a practical, relative, and 
temporal business, it is not—as the eighteenth century sup- 
posed—self-evident that the same order of government and 
society ought to prevail in France and England, in China and 
Peru. But a conscious and avowed parochialism in religion 
seems impossible without self-stultification, without a surrender 
of the distinctive nature and function and dignity of religion. 
And it was the general influence of such considerations 
as these—considerations the precise scope and limits of which 
were, doubtless, not too carefully noted — which explains 
broadly the anti-historical religious attitude of Deism. But 
more specifically, the Deistic objection to the historical in 
religion resolved itself into two points, already foreshadowed 
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in what has been said about the spirit of Cartesianism: (1) 
Historical propositions, even if true, could be known and 
verified only by the comparatively small number of persons 
to whom the tradition containing them chanced to come; 
they could not be known to possible inhabitants of other 
worlds, or to persons living before the incidents referred to by 
these propositions, or to those to whom no record of such 
incidents had been transmitted. And therefore they were 
not appropriate to the kind of thing that religion is. The 
Deists, as Sir Leslie Stephen has said, simply applied more 
honestly and literally the Church’s criterion of essential truth, 
Quod semper, ubique et ab omnibus ; and no beliefs about events, 
assuredly, could be justified by that criterion. It was a 
peculiarly eighteenth-century way of putting this objection, 
to say that historical knowledge could be taught only by 
society and its traditions, and not by “ Nature” or the “un- 
aided light of Nature.” For the typical mid-eighteenth-cen- 
tury thinkers almost took it for granted that no truth about 
religion, morals, or society could be of any consequence which 
Nature could not be supposed to have made self-evident even 
to the simplest and most primitive man, or to one brought 
up from infancy, like Autonous, upon a desert island. If 
Christianity must be shown to be “as old as the creation,” 
it was obvious that no happenings subsequent to the creation 
could be of interest to Christianity. . 

(2) But it was also a serious objection to the historical 
elements in dogma, that, as Locke’s survey of human know- 
ledge had shown, historical propositions do not strictly con- 
stitute knowledge at all; that at best they can attain only to 
probability, and, if the events they refer to be at once remote 
and particularised, to a low degree of probability ; and that if 
those events be at the same time contrary to the usual order 
of experience, the presumption of probability is so strongly 
against them that it becomes at least debatable whether any 
amount of purely traditional or documentary testimony can 
offset that presumption. And therefore an historical religion 
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seemed fated to endless uncertainty, and to endless controversy 
about issues intricate, involved, and of no direct bearing upon 
the moral or religious life of men. But what eighteenth- 
century thought craved was a religion, simple, luminous, con- 
vincing, verifiable at first hand by the experience and reflection 
of all honest and reasonable men, and not compelled to wait 
for its attestation upon the settlement of the obscure debates 
of specialists in the schools. 

With all this, it is true, went the characteristic aberration 
of eighteenth-century—and of most early modern—thought. 
The ignoring or rejection of the historical elements in Christi- 
anity was coincident with, and was partly caused by, the loss 
of that conception of the meaning and interest and dramatic 
consecutiveness of the historic process which (in more or less 
confused forms) Christianity had brought over from Jewish 
prophetism. One cannot say that history was entirely desti- 
tute of interest and meaning to the representative men of the 
Enlightenment, since they were fond of using it to supply edi- 
fying illustrations of permanent moral or political truths. But 
the sequences and order of history were, to them, unmeaning 
and uninteresting ; most of the events of the past were regarded 
as only so many regrettable deviations from the one order of 
Nature to which at last mankind was to return. The revival 
of what may be called the dramatic interest in history as a 
process, the renascence of the evolutionary imagination, began 
only with the work of Lessing and Herder and Condorcet. 
Since then, as we all know, the nineteenth century has been 
par excellence the age of historical and developmental points 
of view in all the provinces of human inquiry. With this, how- 
ever, I am not concerned, nor with the new modes of critical 
attack upon, or transformation of, the historical content of tradi- 
tional Christianity, which have been the product of nineteenth- 
century historical scholarship. I desire rather to insist upon the 
truth in the eighteenth century’s more general and a priori objec- 
tions to the historical in religion, as such; and at the same time 
to guard against exaggeration or misapplication of that truth. 
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Both the defenders and critics of orthodox Christianity 
seem often during the past century to have been unable to 
see the wood on account of the trees. Much admirable 
learning, and a subtlety worthy of a Sherlock Holmes, have 
been bestowed in the investigation of the evidential standing 
of this or that incident in biblical history ; but it would have 
been worth while to stop more often to ask such logically 
prior questions as these: Are we really in a position to deter- 
mine whether or not the incident occurred as narrated? Is 
not a great part of history, and notably of Jewish and early 
Christian history, rather a matter for honest agnosticism—for 
a Scotch verdict—than for positive affirmation on either side ? 
And even where circumstances are most favourable, can we 
expect to establish more than a more or less weak probability 
on one side or the other? And must we not be constantly 
mindful that our conclusions in this domain can have only a 
precarious vitality, subject to destruction at any moment by 
some new discovery in archeology or philology, some new 
theory in criticism? Again, is anyone entitled to believe, or 
to ask others to believe, in specific historical matters-of-fact 
except upon historical evidence? And if not, does not this 
mean that the layman, who has no qualifications for the 
difficult and delicate investigations which all honest handling 
of historical evidences presupposes, must take the historical 
parts of his religious convictions at second hand from the 
historical critics? And does a belief held thus at second hand 
possess much spiritual value? And is there any very intimate 
relation between the activities of a Sherlock Holmes or a 
cross-examining lawyer and the deepening and diffusion of 
religious faith? And, finally, can a proposition about the 
happening of a particular incident at a certain time in a little 
corner of the earth really be one of the fundamental verities 
which every man ought to know and believe for his soul’s 
health ? 

How little these seemingly obvious questions are even 
now considered is illustrated, in a way that would be amusing 
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if it were not pitiable, by a recent curious episode in English 
and American Protestantism. The plot of an ill-written and 
meretricious popular romance turns upon the supposition of 
the discovery in Palestine of an actually forged but seemingly 
genuine inscription, calculated to disprove the reality of the 
Resurrection. As soon as the knowledge of this discovery is 
spread abroad, the masses of mankind begin to lose their faith 
in the Resurrection, therewith in supernatural Christianity, 
therewith in the worth of Jesus’ ethical teaching, therewith in 
the validity of the moral law—since, for the purposes of the 
novel, not only religion but also morals appear to rest ulti- 
mately upon historical evidences. The bonds of social order 
—if my memory of the plot serves—are only saved from 
something like dissolution by the timely discovery that the 
inscription is spurious. Now, this romance, instead of being 
taken as an elaborate joke, was received by a large part of 
the religious public with fervent enthusiasm ; was, it appears, 
preached about in a multitude of pulpits, and even canonised 
with un episcopal commendation, as an edifying argument in 
favour of the Resurrection-belief. It ought rather to have 
been regarded as the reductio ad absurdum of the assumption 
that Christianity consists in beliefs about historic happenings ; 
and the religious leaders of the people, being thus reminded 
that archeological or historical research may some day turn 
up some concrete bit of external evidence fatal to one or 
another of the historical propositions of the Creed, should have 
spared neither haste nor zeal in persuading their followers to 
withdraw their spiritual interests from a shelter so precarious. 
What the time really calls for, in other words, is the 
general proclamation of the dissolution of this ancient and 
entangling alliance between Christianity and detailed history. 
For though both conservative and radical critics, alike unable 
to point to any piece of clinching external evidence upon the 
now most debated matters of biblical history, must content 
themselves with involved conclusions drawn from internal 
evidences, the fact shows all the more plainly that just those 
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incidents to which theology has attached the greatest dogmatic 
weight have been removed from the sphere of the clearly 
ascertainable to that of the problematical. For the fault with 
them is not so much that their reality has been disproved— 
though to many that must seem true, too—as that they are, in 
any case, dubious, incapable of conclusive verification in the 
present state of knowledge, a matter for the subtle debates 
of technically trained experts. It may, indeed, be objected 
that other religious issues are equally problematical and 
subject to debate. Men’s views, it will be said, differ upon 
almost everything—upon metaphysics, upon the existence and 
nature of God, upon questions of right and wrong, as well as 
upon points of history. But there is a vital difference between 
the cases. A man’s purely religious and moral convictions— 
his thoughts and feelings about the world in which he lives, 
about God, about himself and his right relations to other men 
—are, in the last analysis, the result of the total experience 
and reflection of his life—a vital reaction, a final expression of 
his personality and character. While men. differ in these 
convictions, it is reasonable to believe that through the 
widening of their physical and the deepening of their moral 
experience, and especially through the mind’s progressive 
clarification of its own fundamental ideas and categories, all 
men will gradually and naturally tend to reach, for themselves, 
the same general beliefs upon the more essential issues of life. 
But we have no good reason to anticipate any similar de- 
velopment with respect to our knowledge of some minute 
matter of past history. And the source and method of our 
knowledge in the two classes of cases must always remain 
different. Upon religious or moral or even broadly meta- 
physical questions, the plain man, who has neither time nor 
learning to go into the nice reasonings of specialists, has his 
own inner lights of reason, and direct outer evidences from 
experience, which, even if imperfect, are capable of progressive 
improvement; upon these great matters there is truly a light 
that lighteth (though unequally) every man coming into the 
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world. But where the doctors of history so greatly disagree, 
what lights of his own has the average man which should 
entitle him to hold, upon historical questions, any opinion 
whatever? In truth, the greater number of the historical 
propositions that have found a place even in the simpler of 
the traditional creeds have come to. be so obscure and so 
involved in purely technical and nicely balanced controversies 
that no serious mind ought longer to regard them as matters 
of vital religious interest. It is the great merit of Professor 
G. B. Foster’s recent book, The Finality of the Christian 
Religion, to have candidly and forcibly insisted on_ this. 
Professor Foster offers, indeed, an extended inquiry into 
the historical character and content of the Gospels; but he 
is at pains also repeatedly “to point out how intolerable is the 
present situation to the Christian who fails to understand that 
the Object on which his faith reposes is not one of the objects 
in the region which historical science has both the right and 
the duty to explore. One cannot too earnestly asseverate that 
the principle of Christianity is not to be found among historical 
data which science can doubt, but in the filial relationship to 
God, with which science can have nothing whatever to do.” 
One may hope that such language may in time become a 
commonplace of theological treatises. But for the present, 
it still needs copious iteration. 

Meanwhile, it is important to avoid exaggerating even this 
truth. What precisely—we must ask—is the significance of 
historical facts, and especially of historical beliefs concerning 
Christianity and its Founder, in relation to religion? Space 
is lacking for an adequate answer to this question; but a few 
primary considerations ought to be set down. In the first 
place, the mere question of reality in connection with a 
supposed matter of history is, in several respects, of far less 
religious value than has often been supposed. One cannot, 
indeed, agree with Professor Santayana in cheerfully identify- 
ing the whole substance of religion with poetry. There are 
religious issues where the existential predicate assuredly 
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makes a difference—a practical and emotional difference— 
to the mind. But religious history, undeniably, often becomes 
more available and more useful religiously when it is taken 
as poetry. If we take even the life and character of Jesus, 
and consider them solely with respect to their inspirational 
and exemplary value, it is not a question of primary religious 
importance whether that life and character existed in bodily 
incarnation upon the solid earth of Galilee, or chiefly in the 
devout imagination of earlier believers. There happen, just 
now, to be signs of a revival of the theory of the non-historicity 
of Jesus of Nazareth ; Professor W. B. Smith’s newly published 
and important volume, Der vorchristliche Jesus, offers evidence 
that Jesus was primarily a divine being worshipped by a 
gnostic sect in Syria some time before the Christian era. The 
theory seems to the present writer in the last degree improb- 
able, though Professor Smith’s patristic learning is far too 
solid to entitle one to dismiss his conclusions without careful 
examination. But suppose the theory established: it would 
make far less difference than the shocked imagination of 
multitudes of devout souls would at first fancy. Indeed, 
there would be some real gain. The Gospels would become 
more wonderful and more encouraging than before; for 
the profound wisdom and the lofty character found in 
them would prove to be the expression, not of a single 
and unique religious genius, but of the spiritual idealism 
of many humble and unknown men. That a group of men 
should be able to conceive the hero of the Synoptic Gospels is 
more inspiring than that one wholly exceptional man should 
have been that hero—but, for the same reason, doubtless, 
more improbable. In so far, then, as religious history simply 
affords ideals for our reverence and imitation, the ideals are 
no worse for their lack of past reality ; they were, at least, the 
products of some other men’s minds, and foreshadowings of 
possible realities to come, in the human nature of the future. 
Our feeling with respect to Jesus would undoubtedly be 


in significant ways altered, if Professor Smith’s theory were 
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to prove true. But nothing of the deepest religious concern- 
ment can be at issue here. New Testament historians are 
under obligations in some measure to suspend their judgments, 
but religious believers are not under obligations to suspend 
their religion, until this and any other such new historical 
theory can be duly examined by experts. : 

In regard to such a specific occurrence as the Resurrection, 
it must be confessed that its reality, if it could be established 
with a very high degree of historical probability, would properly 
make some difference. It would have a significance similar 
in kind, but perhaps superior in degree, to that of the con- 
clusions offered by Professor Hyslop concerning the reality of 
his intercourse with deceased friends, if those conclusions, too, 
could be established. Those who believed it real, in other 
words, would possess a source of encouragement, and a vivid 
piece of empirical evidence concerning life after death, which 
would be lacking to those who found themselves quite uncon- 
vinced of its reality. But, as I have intimated, even the 
believer ought not to regard the occurrence as the sort of 
central and metaphysically fundamental thing in religion which 
it has so often been declared to be. For since the number of 
those who can never have even known of the occurrence, 
together with those who are never likely to be convinced 
of it, is so great, he who zs convinced ought to be honest 
and modest enough to recognise that his supposed _his- 
torical fact cannot belong among the essentials of universal 
and verifiable religious truth. To such a distinction between 
the essential and spiritually discernible in religion, and the 
secondary and (even if possible) inevitably problematical, the 
churches are imperatively called by the present situation ; and 
it will be well, also, if they realise how deeply problematical, 
and how much less than probable, even the most cherished 
historical affirmations of their creeds are likely hereafter to 
seem to minds of modern training. Meantime, for those 
unpersuaded of the historicity of the Resurrection, one toler- 
ably certain historical truth about it remains—namely, that, 
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at any rate, the belief in its reality arose among the early 
Christians. And this is a highly interesting and encouraging 
fact. For it is evident that, without the belief in the Resur- 
rection and other like marvels, no sort of Christianity could 
have survived and spread in the intellectual atmosphere of 
first-century Palestine. Without the help of these illusions, 
the invaluable treasure of the Christian teaching and of the 
figure of the Teacher must necessarily have been lost to 
humanity, at least until rediscovered after two millenniums by 
the diligence of modern historical research. I know of no 
more striking example of what has been called the “ conserva- 
tion of values” in the historic process, than the way in which 
Christianity took upon itself the bold illusions indispensable to 
its survival. If the embalmed body of the crucified Nazarene 
did not rise again on Easter morning, at all events the Christian 
Church and its message appear to have been marvellously 
resurrected after what must have seemed a final extinction ; 
and the latter circumstance is not only better evidenced, but 
also really more notable, than the former. For it is the kind 
of fact that should serve to encourage us in holding to the 
postulate that the large process of human history, the order of 
the race’s experience, is not, after all, wholly fortuitous or 
wholly meaningless or wholly sterile. 

And this last and very general point of historical belief, 
brought over by Christianity from.Judaism, must, I think, 
remain as a real essential of any religion justly to be called 
Christian. At this point, at least, is religious faith organically 
involved with historic fact. A purely unhistorical religion is, 
indeed, conceivable ; and it finds exemplification in more than 
one of the great systems of India ;—a religion that denies the 
worth or even the reality of the temporal process, that attaches 
no value to the struggling and achieving will or to the concrete 
historic tasks of society, but turns men’s minds wholly to a 
mystical other world, and bids them destroy their wills and 
lose their personalities in an. eternal abstraction that never 
enters into time-existence at all. But such a religion has no 
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kinship with the spirit of Christianity or the temper of the 
Occident. At this point one cannot merely syncretise reli- 
gions ; we are called upon for a plain choice between radically 
opposed types. And if the Christian type is to survive, it 
must carry with it the affirmation that, through all the con- 
fusion and waste and cross-purposiveness of the historic turmoil, 
here or in any other worlds, something that has meaning and 
worth is getting achieved; that history is the scene of the 
working of some power, greater than any one of us, that 
makes, through orderly and “natural” processes, for right- 
eousness ; and that man’s participation in this process, just 
because it contains the possibility of significant and conscious 
activity of will and thought, is a participation in the supreme 
good. Christianity, in a word, ought no longer to let itself 
be involved in obscure and uncertain issues of historical detail ; 
but it ought still, if it is to be true to its distinctive essence, to 
proclaim the worth of personal and racial experience under the 
form of time, and the divineness of the historic order. In this 
large and general but far from unmeaning postulate lies the 
inexpugnable residuum of the historical element in Christi- 
anity. ‘This will necessarily always imply an interest in the 
great sequences of past history, in the nature and causes of 
the successive movements through which human thought has 
developed, in the outstanding personalities who have been at 
once the most expressive products and the most efficacious 
causes of that development; and it will consequently give 
to the work of the historical investigator a real spiritual import, 
a large capacity for religious and moral incitement and instruc- 
tion. But it will not make the historian—what in Christianity 
he has hitherto been—the keeper of the Ark of the Covenant. 


ARTHUR O. LOVEJOY. 
Sr Louis, U.S.A. 





LA CRISE RELIGIEUSE EN FRANCE ET 
EN ITALIE. 


SON INTENSITE—SES ORIGINES—SES MANIFESTA- 
TIONS EN FRANCE—EN ITALIE—CONCLUSION. 


PAUL SABATIER. 


IL est fort a désirer que lopinion publique ne se laisse pas 
trop accaparer par les péripéties de la lutte entre |’Eglise et 
Etat. C’est un duel, et, comme tous les duels, celui-ci a 
quelque chose de simple qui nous captive malgré nous ; mais, 


si important qu'il soit, il ne faut pas lui permettre de nous 
absorber complétement et de nous empécher de voir une crise 
plus profonde, dont les événements politico-ecclésiastiques ne 
sont qu'une conséquence et un épisode, je veux dire la crise 
religieuse. 

Le cléricalisme et l’anticléricalisme d’accord ici—cela leur 
arrive souvent—n’apercoivent rien de cet immense travail qui 
saccomplit obscurément, mystérieusement, comme toutes les 
grandes transformations ; et de la vient qu’ils attendent de la 
loi de Séparation des résultats diamétralement opposés, mais 
également erronés. Ne voyant pas la crise religieuse, ils se 
figurent que la lutte entre Rome et la France se résoudra 
comme d’autres se sont résolues; et tandis que les uns 
préparent déja les images et les caricatures ot ils représen- 
teront le gouvernement de la République 4 Canossa, pieds nus, 
la corde au cou, demandant pardon a une papauté d’apothéose, 


les autres voient déja la France débarrassée des réveries 
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religieuses & peu prés comme homme qui, au matin, secoue 
les visions d’un long et pénible cauchemar bien vite oublié. 

Ils se trompent également, parce qu’ils ne voient de la 
religion que le c6té extérieur et matériel, ils n’en connaissent 
que les institutions. Pour les premiers, la religion est une 
révélation tombée du ciel; pour les autres, c’est une super- 
fétation maladive. C’est la méme erreur sous deux formes 
antithétiques. 

Si les fils ainés de ’Eglise se sentent mal a l’aise dans les 
institutions ot s’étaient encadrés jusqu’ici leurs efforts vers plus 
de justice et d’amour, cela veut-il dire qu’ils renoncent a ces 
efforts, ou bien, au contraire, qu’ils veulent leur donner plus 
de vigueur, quelque chose de plus méthodique et de plus vrai? 
La est, me semble-t-il, la vérité. Nous n’allons pas plus a 
une déroute de l’Etat, qu’a une déroute de l’Eglise. Nous 
allons franchir une des étapes de histoire religieuse de 
Vhumanité. 

Détournant donc les yeux de cette lutte passionnante et 
passionnée engagée entre Rome et la République francaise, 
je voudrais tacher d’exposer les grandes lignes de la crise 
religieuse qui remue I’élite du catholicisme jusque dans ses 
profondeurs. 

Si je ne parle point du protestantisme, ce ne sera pas par 
manque de sympathie, mais simplement parce que je ne trouve 
rien a en dire dans cet ordre d’idées. Lactivité théologique, 
scientifique, littéraire, politique, missionnaire du protestantisme 
en France est tout a fait remarquable; il est le collaborateur 
persévérant et efficace d’une foule d’entreprises civiques, morales, 
qui sans lui auraient sombré ; mais si je vois chez lui une crise 
ecclésiastique, je n’y vois pas de crise religieuse profonde. Les 
protestants francais travaillent avec ardeur, discutent avec une 
parfaite liberté, mais visiblement ce sont des gens arrivés. 

Ils ont bati sur le roc une maison dont ils changent 
lameublement avec une réjouissante fréquence. Mais les 
grandes préoccupations sur l’édifice lui-méme, sa _ solidité, sa 
durée ne semblent pas leur venir. S’il y a quelques crises pro- 
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fondes, ce sont des crises individuelles, qui n’altérent en rien 
aspect général du protestantisme. Tout fameux qu'il soit 
par ses variations, nos descendants le trouveront—sils le 
retrouvent — beaucoup plus semblable a lui-méme que le 
catholicisme. 

Le protestantisme francais souffre des défauts de ses qualités. 
Essentiellement individualiste, il constitue une grande école 
d’énergie intellectuelle et morale; on n’y est pas sceptique, 
mais on y croit trop en soi-méme. On n’y manque pas 
d'amour et de dévouement, mais d’un amour et d’un dévoue- 
ment qui ne sépanche pas au hasard, se réserve pour les 
membres de la famille ou du petit milieu auquel on appartient. 
Et de 1a vient sans doute l’isolement dans lequel il vit. Le 
contact entre lui et le reste de la France n’a pas su s’établir, 
parce que visiblement chez lui l’intelligence prime le cceur, et 
que dans notre pays, c’est le coeur qui prime lintelligence. 
Notre pays a raison. Si le pullulement des sectes est une force, 
quand il est un indice d’activité intellectuelle, il devient symp- 
téme des péchés par excellence, l’égoisme et l’orgueil, lorsqu’il 
devient le morcellement. Les chapelles ont du bon, mais a 
la condition d’étre, comme dans nos vieilles cathédrales, grande- 
ment ouvertes vers la nef centrale. Notre siécle n’est certes 
pas anti-individualiste, mais il a la sensation que lindivi- 
dualisme n’est qu'une méthode; qu’une préface de la solidarité 
une préparation pour faire des hommes de toute la terre les 
membres intelligents et volontaires de cette famille humaine, 
saluée jadis par les prophetes et qui devient de jour en jour une 
réalité plus concréte. 

C’est done du catholicisme seulement que je parlerai, et 
encore ne parlerai-je que de la crise qui se déroule en France 
et en Italie. Elle existe bien dans les autres pays et sy 
développe, profondément solidaire de ce qui se passe ailleurs— 
preuve en soit, pour |’Angleterre, par exemple, le sillon si 
profond creusé par le P. Tyrrell,'—mais il faut se restreindre. 


1 La lettre du P. Tyrrell 4 un Professeur d’anthropologie a été sur la fin 
de 1905 traduite en italien d’une facon admirable. Ces courtes pages débor- 
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Ce qui frappe tout d’abord quand on étudie la crise catho- 
lique actuelle, c’est son intensité. Elle est d’une toute autre 
nature que celle du XVI° siécle. La réforme ne changea pas 
la notion méme d’autorité, elle en changea le siége ; au lieu de 
la voir dans |’Eglise, elle la vit dans la Bible. Le nom du 
maitre avait changé, sa figure aussi, mais les sentiments du 
protestant vis a vis de la Bible étaient trés analogues a ceux 
du catholique vis a vis de l’Eglise. Sans doute en refusant 
d’obéir au magistére de l’Eglise et en se placant sous l’autorité 
de la Bible, les réformateurs avaient implicitement fait acte 
d’indépendance absolue. Luther disant sa fameuse parole: 
“ Me voici, je ne puis autrement” . . . . comme Calvin, dans 
les pages admirables ot il étudie le témoignage intérieur et 
individuel du S. Esprit, tentérent un effort pour transformer 
complétement le probléme de l’autorité; mais, soit que les 
temps ne fussent pas accomplis, soit que le protestantisme eiit 
encore besoin d’un point de vue plus extérieur et plus simpliste, 
on peut bien dire que la réforme dans notre pays a mérité 
appellation toute négative de protestantisme. 

Sans doute il y a eu ¢a et la et il y a encore dans le pro- 
testantisme, des penseurs qui ont senti que la notion méme 
d’autorité—que ce soit celle de l’Eglise, de la Bible ou de 
l’Etat—a besoin d’étre transformée, renouvelée ; qu'il ne s’agit 
ni de passer d’une autorité a l’autre, ni de les renverser toutes, 
mais de passer a une obéissance plus profonde, plus complete, 
plus spirituelle, devant laquelle disparaitront les vieilles 
antinomies. II ne s’agit pas de renverser tel ou tel dogme 
et de passer orgueilleusement a cdté, en disant, c’est une 
erreur ; il s'agit de faire avec lui ce que fit le Christ avec la loi 


dantes de pensée et de vie intérieure, répandues dans les milieux religieux y 
ont exercé une influence profonde, en précisant, en particulier pour beaucoup de 
séminaristes, les préoccupations dont ils étaient assaillis. C’est cette publica- 
tion qui a amené la C® de Jésus a se séparer du P. Tyrrell. Le texte original 
anglais, précédé d’une préface, vient d’étre mis en vente (4 Londres chez 
Longmans) sous le titre A Much-abused Letter. Chez le méme éditeur on 
trouve toutes les autres ceuvres du célébre religieux: Nova et Vetera—Hard 
Sayings—The Faith of the Millions—Lex Orandi—Lex Credendi—External 
Religion—The Soul's Orbit. 
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de Moise, il s’agit de !accomplir. Ce dogme fut un filet d’eau 
auquel plusieurs générations vinrent étancher leur soif. Au- 
jourd’hui, c’est a peine, en y regardant de prés, si nous aper- 
cevons un suintement. Crierons-nous, il n’y a plus d'eau? 
Oui, mais 4 condition de nous mettre bien vite en devoir de 
creuser plus profond. 

Mais la voix des hommes qui dans le protestantisme ont eu 
non seulement le sentiment, mais la sensation de ces besoins des 
temps nouveaux, s'est perdue dans le désert. Ariste Viguié,’ 
pour n’en citer qu'un, avait profondément saisi ce qu'il y a de 
vérité, de vérité 4 la fois profonde et provisoire, aussi bien dans 
la théologie de S. Paul que dans celle du Moyen age. Avec 
un sens historique rare, un don de poésie et de générosité qui 
le faisait fraterniser avec toutes les époques, il avait saisi ce 
quil y a de fort, de bienfaisant, de doux, de vrai, dans la 
tradition. 11 fut incompris. Cet amour qui se répandait sur 
tout et sur tous fut pris pour de l’éclectisme, du synchrétisme, 
quand il ne fut pas pris pour une incapacité native a 
résoudre les grands problemes, pour de l’impuissance théo- 
logique, ou méme pour de la vulgarité. 

La crise catholique actuelle est tout entiére orientée vers 
une nouvelle conception du rdéle de l’autorité. Ceux que 
jappellerai les jeunes catholiques ne sont 4 aucun degré des 
révoltés. Ils sont méme tout le contraire. Pour des specta- 
teurs trop éloignés ou mal préparés, peut-étre méme pour 
Yautorité ecclésiastique, qui, & linstar de beaucoup d'autres 
autorités, s'est habituée a l’obéissance immédiate, passive, sans 
explication, ces jeunes gens qui ont le verbe haut, connaissent 
mal les heures d’audience et les rites de la curie romaine, 
peuvent paraitre indociles ; en réalité, s‘ils posent tout haut des 
questions, ce n’est pas pour marchander leur obéissance, mais 
au contraire pour substituer 4 l’esclavage de la lettre, la 
joyeuse et intelligente obéissance spirituelle. 

Chez eux tout est force, fierté, vigueur juvénile. IIs ne 


1 Pasteur 4 Nimes, puis professeur 4 la Faculté de théologie protestante 
de Paris. 
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cessent d’interroger leur mére, et peut-étre de la fatiguer par 
leurs questions; mais ce n’est pas avec l’arriére-pensée de la 
trouver en faute: ils veulent mieux comprendre et pouvoir 
agir con inteletto d'amore, ainsi qu’on dit en Italie. En d’autres 
termes ce ne sont plus des enfants, ce sont des fils, des fils pour 
lesquels le moment est venu d’étre les collaborateurs de leur 
mere. 

Telle est la grande nouveauté de la crise catholique 
actuelle, elle ne concerne pas tel ou tel détail, elle va d’emblée 
jusqu’a la notion fondamentale celle de l’autorité ; et elle va la 
transformer par le dedans, car il en est dans lEglise comme 
dans la famille. Le pére ne parle pas a son fils de vingt ans 
comme a un bambin de quatre ou 4 un garcon de quinze. Pour 
les juristes l’autorité paternelle est une notion massive, toute 
d’une piéce, de méme que pour les théologiens l’autorité 
ecclésiastique. 

Laissons juristes et théologiens et examinons les choses 
dans leur réalité concréte. 


Son ORIGINE. 

Avant d’aller plus loin peut-étre faudrait-il nous demander 
d’ot vient la crise? Elle vient de l’Eglise elle-méme, et 
puisque c’est une crise de croissance, elle est immanente, 
naturelle, profonde ; elle va vers la vie et le développement, et 
non vers la dissolution et la mort. 

Sans doute il y aura des ruines semées ¢a et la, mais ce 
seront des ruines de méme nature que celles que le poussin 
laisse derriére lui lorsqu’il abandonne sa coquille. 

Pourtant, quoique intime et immanente, cette crise a été 
favorisée par les circonstances, tout comme le _poussin, 
sagitant dans sa coquille, est discrétement aidé par quelques 
coups de bec de la poule. 

Or la philosophie de l’évolution a tout renouvelé autour 
de nous. Elle a été comme ces rayons du soleil printanier qui 
réveillent 4 la fois toute la nature. Le sol religieux qui est le 
moins superficiel a été atteint le dernier, mais rien ne saurait 
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faire pressentir le résultat qu’auront les puissantes effluves 
qui désormais l’atteignent. 

Bon gré malgré il devient impossible de parler des dogmes 
comme on le fit durant des siécles, & peu prés avec la langue 
des mathématiciens étudiant les théorémes de géométrie. Le 
dogme est devenu quelque chose de vivant qui a son histoire, 
et qu’il nous est impossible de séparer de son histoire. Et 
cette simple constatation suffit 4 montrer l’infirmité égale qu’il 
y a dans les jugements de ceux qui y voient une vérité 
définitive, et de ceux qui y voient une pure et simple absurdité. 

Par la crise actuelle l’avant-garde du catholicisme s’assimile 
peu a peu la pensée transformiste, comme jadis elle s’était 
assimilée la philosophie d’Alexandrie—comme au XIII® siécle 
elle s'assimila avec Thomas d’Aquin la philosophie d’ Aristote. 

C’est cette pensée transformiste qui pénétre, parfois sans 
quils s’en doutent, les travaux d’histoire, de littérature, 
d’exégése, de philosophie, de politique, de sociologie des jeunes 
catholiques ; et M. Fogazzaro, l'un des représentants les plus 
autorisés des tendances nouvelles en Italie, a pu consacrer, il y 
a quelques années, tout un volume Le ascensioni wmane—qui 
n’a pas été mis a l’index—a étudier la philosophie religieuse du 
point de vue de |’évolution. 

Mais je me hate de revenir 4 la crise catholique. Comme 
toutes les crises elle est difficile 4 décrire. C'est une mystéri- 
euse bataille entre la vie et la mort, mais out la douleur est 
accompagnée d’une indéfinissable volupté. Tout ce travail 
nous ne pouvons que lentrevoir, en saisir ¢a et la quelques 
indices, la gazon qui verdoie, l’amandier qui fleurit, l’enfant 
qui sort sur le seuil de la maison, et jette & la nature une 
chanson que hier elle ne se connaissait pas. 


JUGEMENTS ERRONES SUR LA CRISE. 


Si j'ai su m’expliquer clairement, on doit comprendre dés 
maintenant la puissance de la crise, et comment, sans mettre le 
moins du monde en danger l’existence de |’Eglise, elle peut étre 
la préface de transformations fécondes. 
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On voit aussi tout ce qui différencie cette crise des efforts 
qui l’ont précédée ; de l'effort du X VI° siécle et de la série, inin- 
terrompue, on peut le dire, des tentatives du libéralisme qui 
sous ses aspects les plus divers s’est ingénié depuis des siécles 
& marier la foi et la raison. Dieu me garde de dire du mal des 
ambassadeurs si bien intentionnés qui ont avec une étrange 
patience recommencé des démarches qui n’ont jamais abouti. 
Pourquoi la foi céderait-elle devant la raison ou la raison devant 
la foi? La question ainsi posée est insoluble et on n’a pu y 
répondre que par des expédients au jour le jour. 

Les jeunes catholiques sont l’extréme opposé du type de 
curé bon enfant, assez répandu en Italie, qui fait la carriére 
ecclésiastique parce que ses fréres sont militaires, adminis- 
trateurs ou propri¢taires fonciers, et qu’il vaut mieux se répartir 
dans les diverses fonctions sociales. Si vous demandez a cet 
ecclésiastique des explications sur ses vues personnelles, sur sa 
foi, il vous répondra—s’il vous répond, et ne vous tourne pas le 
dos comme a un mal appris—par quelques bribes des manuels 
qu'on lui fit apprendre au séminaire. Les jeunes catholiques 
au contraire vont au devant des questions, les attirent et les 
provoquent, non pas qu'ils se croient capables d’avoir réponse 
a tout, mais parce que la question les aménera a réfléchir, a 
travailler. La contradiction, bien loin de les apeurer, leur 
apparait comme le moyen naturel de voir plus clairement la 
vérité et d’exercer l’apostolat. 

Du point ot! nous sommes parvenus on voit aussi combien 
est erroné le jugement de ceux qui ont regardé la crise catho- 
lique actuelle comme une infiltration protestante. Si ceux qui 
par cette qualification ont cherché a soulever lopinion catho- 
lique contre les modernistes,' étaient un peu plus attentifs et 
n’étaient pas aveuglés par la peur, ils auraient vu que la jeune 
école catholique, bien loin d’étre une infiltration protestante, a 
été la premiére qui depuis Bossuet ait complétement renouvelé 
Yapologétique. M. Fogazzaro et M. Loisy, le P. Semeria et 
le P. Laberthonnieére, l’archevéque d’Albi et M. Klein sont les 

1 Mgr. Servonnet; Mgr. Turinaz; le P. Fontaine, l’abbé Maignen, 
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plus redoubtables adversaires que le protestantisme ait jamais 
rencontrés. 

D’autres se persuadent que la crise est due a l’influence 
de Newman ou de l’américanisme. Certes, le prestige de 
Newman sur la pensée des jeunes est immense a lheure 
actuelle, et pendant quelques années ils ont obstinément 
tourné la téte du cété de Amérique, comptant sur l’épiscopat 
des Etats Unis pour entrainer plus rapidement |’Eglise vers 
les temps nouveaux. Mais supposez que Newman n‘ait jamais 
existé et que Amérique du Nord ait ressemblé 4 ? Amérique 
du Sud: la crise aurait éclaté tout de méme et avec la méme 
force. En réalité, les jeunes catholiques se tournent vers 
Newman comme vers un lutteur qui a passé par des épreuves 
analogues aux leurs. Ce n’est pas la fréquentation du clergé 
américain qui a créé en eux cet irrésistible besoin d’une 
obéissance moins littérale, moins extérieure, moins servile ; 
plus spirituelle, plus joyeuse, plus efficace et d’une activité 
plus humaine et plus complete. Mais, c’est quand ils ont 
ressenti ce besoin, quils ont regardé auprés et au loin pour 
voir si d’autres n’ont pas éprouvé la méme crise. 


Ses MANIFESTATIONS EN FRANCE. 


‘ 


Jusqu’ici je me suis 4 peu pres borné a des affirmations 
sans preuve, 4 répéter que la crise religieuse existe, qu’elle 
est profonde, d’une importance qu’on ne saurait exagérer: il 
est temps d’étre plus précis, de donner des noms et des faits. 

La crise religieuse se manifeste dans toutes les directions 
i la fois, et il n’est pas jusqu’d la liturgie qu’on ne soit en 
train, non de renverser, mais de vivifier par le point de vue de 
’évolution. Au lieu d’y voir un bloc de formules, la critique, 
4 force de science et d’amour, y retrouve l’ceuvre graduelle des 
siécles, le souvenir des sentiers par lesquels la pauvre humanité 
s'est acheminée vers une conception de la religion toujours 
plus profonde, plus efficace et plus spirituelle. De 1a, l'étude 
de toutes ces formules bizarres, rébarbatives, qui au premier 
coup d’ceil pouvaient sembler une fastidieuse collection des 
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erreurs de l’esprit humain, cette étude prend une méthode, 
une importance, c’est lhistoire de l’ame populaire, de cette 
ame populaire ancestrale 4 laquelle notre 4me actuelle tient 
encore par tant de fibres. 

Bien plus, les formules paiennes dont la présence dans la 
liturgie catholique, a si souvent étonné, choqué les protestants, 
s’explique, sillumine, prend sa signification et sa valeur. Elles 
font partie de notre héritage. Les détruire, les expulser, 
serait aussi inepte que d’aller détruire le Colysée ou I’ Acropole, 
sous prétexte que ces monuments ne correspondent plus a 
l'état de nos mceurs actuelles. 

J’ai parlé de la liturgie parce qu'il était peut-étre plus facile 
de dire le travail de rénovation qui est en train de la trans- 
former et de la reconquérir; mais on peut dire qu'il n’est 
aucune province de la pensée religieuse ou méme de I’activité 
humaine qui échappe complétement a l’effort des jeunes catho- 
liques. L’exégése, la dogmatique, Vhistoire, la philosophie ont 
été les premiéres atteintes, mais la politique, la pédagogie, la 
conception méme du ministére sacerdotal sont en train de se 
transformer, elles aussi, sous nos yeux. Qu’on lise les ouvrages 
de M. Klein, de M. Fonsegrive, de M. Fogazzaro, on y verra 
un type de prétre que le concile de Trente ou le concile du 
Vatican n’avaient certes pas révé. Or cette notion est virtuelle- 
ment victorieuse, et sa force est de descendre trés légitimement 
et naturellement des notions anciennes, elle en est non la 
contradiction, mais |’épanouissement. 

La crise catholique a été révélée au grand public par 
laffaire Loisy ; mais on vient de voir qu’elle remonte bien au 
dela, et que M. Loisy, loin d’en étre l’initiateur ou l’ouvrier 
unique, n’en est qu'une des nombreuses expressions. Mais 
il en est l’expression adéquate, on pourrait dire, sur les ques- 
tions les plus délicates et ot il y avait tout 4 innover. 

En effet, plus sont admirables les travaux de l’exégése protes- 
tante, plus il était difficile de ne pas les reprendre purement et 
simplement en sous-ceuvre, de ne pas les recommencer en les 
perfectionnant. Or ce qu’a fait M. Loisy est toute autre chose. 
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Quelles que soient, 4 lextérieur, les analogies entre son 
exégése et l’exégése protestante, elles sont pourtant com- 
plétement différentes parce que leur méthode est opposée. 
L’exégéte protestant part d’une conception scientifique ab- 
straite, toute nue, si je puis ainsi parler: il s'agit pour lui de 
retrouver la pensée de l’auteur; pour M. Loisy cet effort pour 
retrouver la pensée de l’auteur n’est pas secondaire, mais il 
vient en second lieu; notre exégéte part d’une notion con- 
créte, d’une notion de fait, 4 la fois passée et actuelle, la 
notion d’Eglise, de cette société aussi difficile a définir et 
pourtant plus visible et plus génératrice d’énergie que la 
société politique. Les livres sacrés sont bien l’expression de 
la pensée d’un homme, mais ils sont d’abord et avant tout 
Yexpression de la vie de I'Eglise qui a adopté ceux-la, et en 
a laissé d’autres de cdté. 

M. Loisy est un merveilleux exégéte qui ne le céde a 
aucun des princes de cette science, quand il s’agit d’étudier 
des détails; mais ses travaux, si admirables qu’ils soient par 
leur érudition, n’auraient eu, sils n’avaient été qu’érudits, 


qu'une influence scientifique. Leur importance, leur reten- 
tissement dans les consciences, leur vient d’ailleurs; elle leur 
vient de ce que ce savant, soupconné d’hérésie par certains 
catholiques, est en train, en réalité, de batir une des assises 
du catholicisme de demain. 


Il y a un moment ou Intelligence scientifique du texte ne 
suffit pas, ot elle s’arréte, interloquée, ot elle doit étre com- 
plétée, couronnée, par le sentiment de la communion qui nous 
unit & ce passé. C’est de notre pensée qu'il s’'agit, puisque 
cest celle de nos ancétres; elle nous appartient. Ces idées 
tantét fétichistes, tant6t grandioses, puériles ou grossiéres ont 
été pensées par des hommes, qui avaient commencé le long 
pélerinage vers la vérité que nous continuons. C’est dans cet 
atmosphére formée d’amour,de respect, de liberté, du besoin 
d’aller de l’avant, que l’exégése cesse d’étre une science morte. 
Or c’est cette résurrection que M. Loisy a opérée et voila 
pourquoi dans presque tous les séminaires de l’Europe, il y a 
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de jeunes prétres dont l’ceil brille d’une joie si intense, lorsqu’ils 
peuvent approcher quelque heureux mortel, qui ait passé a 
Garnay, et qui puisse leur donner des nouvelles de ce modeste, 
de ce silencieux, qui a ouvert a leur intelligence et & leur coeur 
des horizons nouveaux. 

Une partie du grand public n’a vu tout cela que par le 
dehors. M. Loisy a eu malheureusement de nombreux 
historiographes qui n’ont pas eu tous I'intelligence fine et 
plastique de M. Paul Desjardins.’ Ils étaient surtout pré- 
occupés de renseigner rapidement leurs lecteurs. Les diffi- 
cultés qu’a rencontrées M. Loisy sur son chemin, la condamna- 
tion de l’index, ont contribué aussi pour leur large part 4 égarer 
Yopinion, et a le faire passer pour un prétre rationaliste ou 
vaguement révolté contre |’Kglise. 

Pendant qu’d l’école des Hautes Etudes M. Loisy renouvelait 
lexégese, d'autres, dont le nom est moins populaire, mais dont 
l'influence n’a pas été moins profonde, travaillaient aussi—trés 
souvent sans le savoir—a donner i’ la pensée catholique une 
orientation nouvelle, MM. Maurice Blondel, Edouard Le 
Roy et le P. Laberthonniére, d’autres encore qu'il vaut mieux 
taire, pour ne pas les signaler 4 l’aveugle piété de leurs adver- 
saires, ont fait école et jeté des semences qui germent de tous 
cdtés. Rien, en effet, ne serait plus erroné que de se repré- 
senter la crise catholique comme l’ceuvre d’un petit clan 
d’intellectuels sans contact avec la masse. Elle a pénétré tout 
et tous; la cohésion du mouvement, qui n’a rien de discipliné, 
est pourtant complete, et la meilleure preuve, c'est que si on 
fait abstraction de la presse politico-cléricale, enlisée dans son 
réve de réaction, et des journaux d’ceuvres, pour ne pas dire 
des journaux d'affaires, on peut affirmer que bon gré malgré 
presque tous les périodiques catholiques se sont ouverts, un 
jour ou l'autre, a des articles pénétrés des idées nouvelles. 
N’est-ce pas ainsi que procéde la vie? 

Il ne serait pas difficile de citer une longue série de 


1 V. Catholicisme et Critique par Paul Desjardins; in 8° de 122 p., aux 
bureaux de |’Union pour la vérité, 152 rue Vaugirard, Paris. 
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Revues qui sont dans ce cas. La Revue du Clergé frangais ; 
le Correspondant ; les Annales de philosophie X™; la Revue 
Thistoire et de Littérature ; la Quinzaine; Demain.' Je cite 
péle-méle, au hasard, et j’en oublie certainement. Peut étre 
les janissaires de l’orthodoxie obtiendront-ils la mort de l’une 
ou de l’autre; elle reparaitront le lendemain sous des noms 
nouveaux, aguerries par la lutte et débarrassées d’une partie 
de leurs éléments rétrogrades. Si l’autorité romaine écoutait 
les dénonciations qui lui arrivent chaque jour, elle engloberait 
dans sa réprobation outre les périodiques cités, 4 peu prés 
toutes les créations récentes, et de ce nombre seraient tout 
d’abord les Semaines sociales et le Sillon. La haine et la 
peur rendent ¢trangement perspicace. Les dénonciateurs ont 
raison. Il] est bien sir que les Semaines sociales ainsi que le 
Sillon, si loin qu’ils puissent se croire de Loisy ou de Fogazzaro, 
sont les manifestations sur un terrain différent d’une seule et 
méme poussée de séve. 


EN ITALIE. 


En Italie les mémes causes produisent les mémes effets 
avec je ne sais quoi de plus populaire, de plus plastique, de plus 
éloquent, de plus ensoleillé. 

Des noms se pressent en foule sur les lévres, noms d’évéques 
vénérables, hardis pourtant et optimistes comme des lutteurs 
de vingt ans ; noms de jeunes gens qui, comme les saints de jadis, 
renoncent aux plaisirs faciles et au luxe pour creuser leur sillon 
de bon ouvrier; des noms de saints timides aux yeux pleins de 
réve, de naiveté, de fraicheur et de vigueur, les fréres de ceux 
auxquels pensait Donatello quand il fit son S. Georges ; des 
noms de femmes qui ont eu l’insigne honneur d’étre calomniées, 
i cause de leur activité et de leurs convictions, par la presse 
cléricale et par de vertueux jésuites ! 

La caractéristique de la crise religieuse en Italie, c’est 
d’avoir placé sur le méme rang les préoccupations sociales et 

1 Demain, hebdomadaire, plein de faits et d’idées qui s’adresse au grand 
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les préoccupations scientifiques, d’avoir compris que la méme 
impulsion qui portait 4 chercher des méthodes scientifiques 
nouvelles amenait aussi 4 chercher des modes d’action nouvelle 
pour les questions politiques et sociologiques. Les publications 
de l’abbé Murri n’abordent pas seulement les questions sociales 
avec une entiére franchise, elles sont aussi d’admirables instru- 
ments de travail intellectuel.’ 

Chez lui, comme chez ses disciples et ses amis, répandus 
maintenant a travers toute I’Italie,on sent une passion de 
liberté et d’italianité qui leur ouvre le chemin de tous les 
ceeurs. L/italianité est un sentiment si complexe et si profond 
qu'il est peut-étre impossible de la définir. Litalianité n’a rien 
& voir avec le nationalisme si fréquent dans les autres pays. 
C’est d’un cété le sentiment de la beauté de la terre italienne, 
de loriginalité de son génie; d’un autre, c’est la claire com- 
préhension que, sans I’Italie, lévolution de lhumanité 
manquerait d’un de ses facteurs essentiels. Litalianité bien 
loin d’avoir 4 sa base un sentiment d’égoisme, d’orgueil ou 
simplement de particularisme haineux, desséchant, infécond, 


vient au contraire du sentiment profond de la collaboration 
de toutes les nations, d’un instinct énergique d’amour et, 
de solidarité. 


Quand on songe que Il’abbé Murri n’a guére que trente-cing 
ans, et quand on voit tout ce qu'il a déja fait, le pullulement 
de journaux et de revues qui dans toute la péninsule ré- 
pandent ses idées et les nouvelles méthodes de travail, on est 
émerveillé. Si les résultats sont si nombreux et si profonds, 
c’est que l’abbé Murri a eu la meilleure des collaborations, celle 
des circonstances ; je veux dire qu'il a eu le bonheur de semer 
au moment ot le sol était le mieux préparé. 

Son ceuvre n’est pas connue au dehors autant qu'elle le 
mériterait. Cela vient, sans doute, de ce qu'elle est toute en 
profondeur et en efficacité. Les jeunes catholiques italiens 
étudient et agissent; et jusquiici ils n’avaient guére fait de 


1 V. surtout la Rivista di Cultura (bimensuelle); 8 francs par an, Bureaux, 
Societa Nazionale di Cultura, 83 piazza Sant’ Eustachio, Rome. 
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littérature, mais voici que cette année leur voix s'est élevée de 
facon a étre entendue dans toute |’Europe et au dela. 

Dans son Santo, en effet, M. Fogazzaro est le héraut de 
la nouvelle école. Toutes les préoccupations, les idées, les 
aspirations de I’élite catholique se retrouvent sous sa plume, 
avec une ampleur et une harmonie qui font de ce livre une 
date dans Vhistoire religieuse. Sa beauté git dans sa sincérité 
vécue. 

Par son passé, comme par tempérament, M. Fogazzaro était 
dans tous les domaines ce qu’on peut appeler un conservateur. 
Mais il a eu le courage non seulement de penser sa pensée 
jusqu’au bout, mais aussi d’agir en conséquence et de devenir 
lapdtre de la rénovation catholique. 

Son livre est donc lhistoire d’une 4me, mais d’une 4me 
éminemment représentative. En nous racontant une crise 
individuelle, il nous a raconté la crise qui se déroule dans 
"élite de ’Eglise, a aidé 4 sa solution; et avec lui, avec son 
héros, des milliers et des milliers de consciences ont passé du 
catholicisme de naissance, de hasard, ou de routine 4 un 
catholicisme personnel, conscient, fécond. 

Ainsi done, chez Murri, comme chez Fogazzaro, le fond 
méme du catholicisme au lieu d’étre obéissance passive, accep- 
tation d’un joug, renonciation, est au contraire une obéissance 
active, joyeuse, raisonnée, une affirmation, une plénitude de 
vie, une ascension. 

De la limmense succés de la nouvelle orientation ; ses 
adversaires ont cru a je ne sais quel complot, & de ténébreuses 
machinations. En réalité ces idées ont un allié au fond de 
tous les coeurs, et il ne serait pas difficile de citer des prétres, 
hier adversaires acharnés des jeunes, aujourd’hui leurs partisans 
résolus. 

Je vous parlais tout 4 ’heure des séminaires ow |’éclosion et 
la diffusion des nouvelles méthodes est si rapide, mais rien 
n’échappe a cette influence parce que les mémes besoins de 
travail, de liberté sont ressentis aujourd’hui par toutes les con- 
sciences, et je pourrais vous citer tel couvent de dames domini- 
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caines ot on a lu avec enthousiasme les lettres du P. Tyrrell, 
d’ou l’on a envoyé des fleurs au monument de Savonarole. 

Aussi |’évolution de Tommaso Scotti, bien loin d’étre un 
fait isolé ou individuel, est-elle un cas éminemment représentatif. 
Scotti appartient au milieu le plus aristocratique de Milan, 
mais il a eu le bonheur de trouver parmi les membres du clergé 
chargés de son éducation un homme d’une valeur intellectuelle 
et morale hors de pair. L’éléve a été digne de son maitre, et 
on peut dire que depuis une dizaine d’années, Scotti, qui a 
aujourd hui environ vingt-huit ans, n’a pas cessé de vivre ses idées 
avec une intensité et une sincérité de plus en plus grandes. La 
guerre que le conservatisme politique et religieux a déclarée 
aux jeunes n’a eu d’autre résultat que de le faire réfléchir et de 
lamener & fortifier ses positions, et enfin ces derniers temps il a 
écrit 4 ’abbé Murri une lettre publique d’ardente sympathie, 
pour lui annoncer que désormais il lutterait 4 ses cétés.' II 
faut lire cette lettre pour comprendre le mouvement qui 
entraine irrésistiblement ce qu'il y a de meilleur en Italie, non 
pas, je ne saurai trop le répéter, vers des révoltes ou des 
négations doctrinales, mais vers une intensité de vie et de 
pensée dont les affirmations doctrinales d’hier étaient le plan, 
le schéma, la préfiguration. 

On a depuis longtemps comparé l’autorité ecclésiastique 
& une mere. Rien n’est plus juste, plus fécond que cette 
comparaison, car l’autorité des parents, absolue en principe, 
absolue en fait durant la jeunesse de l’enfant, est en perpétuelle 
transformation ; son réle est de travailler 4 se rendre inutile. 

Mais il y a parfois des parents qui ne comprennent pas ce 
role transitoire qui leur est assigné par la nature; ils agissent 
comme si les enfants étaient faits pour eux, et non eux pour 
les enfants. Leurs intentions sont excellentes, mais ils font 
le malheur de leurs enfants; car, soit que ceux-ci se révoltent, 
soit qu’ils se soumettent, le résultat est malheureux. 

Or, l’autorité ecclésiastique est en train de suivre ces mémes 


1 La nostra crisi. Lettre ouverte. 0°20 centimes, aux bureaux de la Societa 
Nazionale di Cultura, 83 piazza Sant’ Eustachio, Rome. 
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errements. L’enfant bien sage, qui ne fait pas de bruit, est 
lidéal pour elle. Elle aime ses enfants; mais quand elle les 
voit grimper sur l’escabeau, pour regarder par la fenétre, elle 
supprime l’escabeau, puis condamne la fenétre. A tous ses 
fils avides de vie, d’espace, de lumiére, elle répondrait 
volontiers, comme une religieuse de ma connaissance: “ Tiens, 
mon petit, voila des ciseaux, et du papier; amuse-toi a faire 
des découpures.” 

Il y a un Age ow on n’en veut plus faire, ott on ne peut 
plus en faire. 

Cette tendance a calfeutrer, 4 traiter les hommes comme 
d’éternels mineurs, est |’écueil naturel de toute autorité, mais 
jamais on ne l’avait vu aussi manifeste que dans la bulle 
Pieni lanimo du 22 juillet 1906, adressée par Pie X. a tous 
les évéques d’Italie. On peut dire que le pape s’y est mis 
tout entier. C’est la qu'il faut aller le chercher, l’étudier, 
bien mieux que dans les encycliques sur la séparation ou les 
bulles du début du pontificat, qui laissaient 4 sa plume bien 
moins de liberté et d’originalité. Ce n’est pas que la bulle 
Pieni lanimo ait une originalité ; mais elle en manque 4 un 
degré tel qu'elle en devient originale. 

I] faut lire ces pages dont chaque ligne est une défense ou 
une menace, dont chaque paragraphe est une sorte de chaine 
ot autorité ne nous apparait que sous son aspect coércitif, 
négatif, prohibitif, ott elle se montre découragée et décourageante, 
orgueilleuse et vaincue, amére, aigrie, morbide et, pardessus 
tout, étrangére, indifférente ou hostile a toutes les causes vers 
lesquelles s’échappe irrésistiblement le coeur de ses enfants. 

Quels en seront les résultats? Quelques-uns parmi les 
catholiques italiens n’auront aucune peine a se soumettre ; dans 
lEglise, comme dans la famille, il y a de grands garcons de dix- 
huit ans qui jouent 4 la poupée ou font des découpures. Ra- 
chitiques intellectuels, ils feront des fleurs de papier, seront 
faits camériers de cape et d’épée ou chevaliers de l’ordre de 
léperon d'or. 

De quelques autres Pie X. obtiendra un loyalisme tout 
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extérieur, cachant le scepticisme, l’indifférence, le sarcasme, 
et peut-étre l’épicurisme de la vie pratique. 

Quelques-uns enfin briseront la chaine, et ils auront tort, a 
mon avis; mais, pour la masse les choses se passeront dans l’Eglise 
comme dans la famille: I/ tempo é galant’uomo, dit le proverbe 
italien. Le temps dénouera bien des situations qui 4 l’heure 
actuelle paraissent insolubles. Ne soyons pas trop pressés. 

L’acte de Pie X. n’a excité d’enthousiasme que du cété du 
conservatisme voltairien trés zélé a soutenir l’Eglise, parce 
qu'il espére que celle-ci le lui rendra avec usure. Du cété 
des vrais catholiques il a été accueilli avec une respectueuse 
tristesse. Pie X. ne comprendra pas; mais le successeur que 
l'avenir lui réserve, se rend peut-étre déja compte de ce qu'il 
y a dincoercible dans le mouvement qui entraine les jeunes 
vers des horizons nouveaux, et qui sait, si le successeur du 
successeur ne se rendra pas compte de ce qu'il y a la de beau 
et de saint. On m’objectera, sans doute l’immutabilité de la 
papauté, mais c’est la une vue simpliste et erronée que nous 
n’aurions di accepter que sous bénéfice d’inventaire. 


CONCLUSION. 


Si je me suis bien expliqué,'on doit voir que le jeune 
catholicisme bien loin de constituer une révolte est une rénova- 


tion; bien loin d’étre un acte d’incrédulité est un acte de foi; 
et l’on peut dire que si les novateurs, comme on les appelle, 
sont si a l’aise avec les protestants, sls ne les fuient pas 
maladivement, comme on faisait jusqu’ici, c'est parce qu’ils les 
ont dépassés, et que la doctrine protestante leur apparait 
comme la sceur authentique de la scolastique, 4 la fois aussi 
respectable et aussi éphémére que son ainée. 

Le cléricalisme était en train de nous faire de l’Eglise une 
secte; eux lui rappellent son vieux nom de catholique, et veulent 
qu’au mot corresponde la réalité. Ils veulent étre les héritiers 
de tout le passé; des héritiers qui font valoir leur héritage et 
dont les regards sont tournés vers l'avenir pour le préparer. 

De la ce titre bizarre, au premier abord, de Demain et de 
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Domani, que deux périodiques ont simultanément adopté 
en France et en Italie, sans sétre concertés. Combien de 
journaux qui, s'ils voulaient dire leur programme, devraient 
sappeler Hier. 

I] ne s’agit done pas pour eux de ne pas penser, mais de 
repenser en raccourci toute la pensée des siécles, non pour en 
choisir un instant, comme le feraient des éclectiques, mais pour 
donner 4 cette tradition un nouvel anneau. Par ces pré- 
occupations ils se trouvent de plain pied avec la pensée 
contemporaine et les aspirations du prolétariat. 

Eux aussi chantent |’émancipation, ils la préparent ; en les 
voyant chanter la liberté, tout en se livrant au plus dur labeur, 
bien des prolétaires comprendront que la vraie liberté est 
autre chose qu'une émancipation d’écoliers, qu'elle est le 
besoin de prendre la responsabilité de sa propre vie, pour 
travailler plus et mieux. 

L/unité de l’Eglise, qui jusqu'ici avait été surtout disciplin- 
aire et doctrinale, prend un sens plus complet, plus intense, plus 
efficace ; c'est une union de forces vivantes, non pour un effort 
déterminé, mais pour préparer les cieux nouveaux et la terre 
nouvelle dont parle la Bible. 

Les jeunes catholiques sont donc plus catholiques que leurs 
ainés, car ils comprennent plus de choses ; ardents et généreux, 
ils s’'avancent au devant de ceux quils ne connaissent pas et 
du plus loin qu’ils les voient, ils les bénissent. I] n’y a la ni 
capitulation devant lincrédulité, ni opportunisme au jour le 
jour, ni religiosité douceatre ; il y a non seulement le senti- 
ment, mais la sensation vécue que nous sommes tous fréres. 
Il y a l'amour et il y a la foi; la foi qui en évoquant a nos 
yeux l'image des réalités futures nous aide a les préparer. 

Nous voila bien loin du sectaire et du clérical qui jadis 
régnaient alternativement sur la France. Leur puissance est 
bien loin d’étre annulée, mais la force qui les annulera un jour 


agit déja maintenant autour de nous. 
PAUL SABATIER. 


CuaNTEGRILLET pris Crest (Dréme), 
10 décembre 1906. 
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THE FAILURE OF THE FRIARS. 
G. G. COULTON, M.A. 





IN preparing an edition for English readers of that strange 
autobiography which Brother Salimbene of Parma wrote for 
the edification of his niece (1221—-1288),’ I have often been 
embarrassed by the very wealth of my material. Those portions 
of the Friar’s story which are most significant for the study 
of thirteenth-century society are naturally just those which 
need, for the general reader, most explanation and illustration 
from other documents of the age. In many places, such full 
illustrations would have taken me too far afield, and I have 
been obliged to deal with them in separate essays. One of 
the most important of these subjects is the rapid decay of the 
Franciscan ideal—a subject often slurred over altogether, and 
never, so far as I am aware, thoroughly explained.’ The 


1 See the Nineteenth Century and After of June 1905 for a brief account by 
the present writer of this too little-known chronicle. 

2 Medieval Studies (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.). No. 2 deals with the Guelfs 
and Ghibellines of Dante’s day; Nos. 3 and 4 with Puritanism in the Middle 
Ages; No. 5 with thirteenth-century morality ; Nos. 1 and 6 with the monks. 

® Karl Miiller’s Anfidnge des Minoritenordens is confessedly a fragment. 
Lempp’s Frére Elie deals with only one corner of the subject; Father Ehrle’s 
articles in the Archiv fiir Litt. und Kirchengeschichte, however learned and 
illuminating, are often tantalising in their avoidance of debatable questions. 
Professor Herkless, in his Francis and Dominic, has no space to do anything like 
full justice to the early Spirituals, whom he seems, moreover, to confound with 
their less defensible followers. Miss Macdonell gives some pleasant portraits 
from the earlier Spiritual circle in her interesting Sons of Francis; but her 
comparative unfamiliarity with other sides of thirteenth-century history often 
prevents her from grasping the real significance of the party. 
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Friars, however they may once have been misunderstood in 
an age of bitter strife, are now recognised on all hands as the 
greatest of all Church reformers during the first fifteen centuries. 
But, far beyond this just recognition, there is a growing 
tendency to make party capital by whitewashing the Friars, 
in contrast to correspondingly blackened pictures of the six- 
teenth-century reformers. The former, it is argued, were the 
real saviours of the Church: the latter were mere bungling mar- 
plots. This theory, however, impinges on one serious difficulty, 
for, in spite of Francis and Dominic, the Church was at least 
as corrupt in 1500 as she had been in 1200 a.p. To meet this 
difficulty the “Great Pestilence” theory has been devised ; 
and we are assured that Luther found the Church still reeling 
helplessly under the effects of the Plague of 1349. But this 
again, even though supported by far more scientific evidence 
than has yet been adduced, would still fail to meet the facts 
of the case. Long before the Great Pestilence, good men 
despaired as deeply of the Church as their pre-Franciscan 
grandfathers had despaired. It would be difficult, I believe, 
to find a single writer between 1250 and 1350 expressing a 
real conviction that his own world was permanently better 
than the world of 1200. On the other hand, it is startling to 
find how many among the greatest Churchmen in this period 
—and especially among the Friars—were haunted by an even 
exaggerated sense of the world’s almost hopeless decay. Yet 
this striking fact is entirely ignored by the most popular 
Church historians ; and the average reader, even though he be 
specially interested in Franciscan history, is seldom aware how 
rapidly the Friars degenerated, or how directly the Roman 
hierarchy was responsible for their failure. The heroes of 
the Fioretti, of Eccleston, and of other noble Franciscan 
records are indeed admirable to all time. But how many 
readers of the Fvoretti realise that, within a century after 
the Saint’s death, the very existence of such Friars as Giles 
and Masseo and Conrad of Offida had become illegal? So 
far from condemning the sixteenth-century Reformation, the 
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early Friars are, in fact, among our strongest witnesses in its 
favour. 

The story of Franciscan decay may be found written in the 
plainest characters within a few dozen pages of St Bonaventura’s 
works: other documents (and they are many) do but corro- 
borate the Saint’s assertions, and illustrate his protest that 
only the bitterest necessity compelled him to speak. From 
his two Epistles to the Provincials of the Order, and his 
Queestiones circa Regulam, we see how near the Friar of the 
second generation stood already to the sturdy religious vagrant 
of Chaucer and Erasmus. He speaks of the idleness and 
viciousness of many, and the commercial spirit of the Order as 
a whole. ‘Their importunate begging and legacy-hunting, the 
extravagance of their buildings and private expenses, their 
familiarities with women, are rapidly making them “wearisome 
and contemptible in divers parts of the world.” The charity 
of the laity is naturally grown cold ; the wayfarer fears to meet 
a Friar as he would fear a robber. What is worse, these 
abuses are already so chronic and so wide-spread that many 
accept them as quite necessary and irremediable. So writes 
St Bonaventura ; and other equally trustworthy contemporaries 
give us the same picture. The Friar, whom you can no more 
keep out of your private affairs than you can keep a fly out of 
your plate, is often so unpopular already that the country-folk 
attribute the failures of their crops to the malign influence of 
these sons of Francis and Dominic. “St Francis cries aloud for 
reform, and the blood of Christ that was shed for us,” pleaded 
St Bonaventura in 1257. Yet nine years afterwards we find 
him reiterating the same complaints; and a younger contem- 
porary records the Saint’s cry of despair: “I would willingly 
be ground to powder, if so the brethren might come to the 
purity of St Francis and his companions, and to that which he 
prescribed for his Order.” 

Paradoxical as it may seem, it was the Rule itself which 
made the keeping of the Rule impossible. In framing this 
code of precepts and restrictions, St Francis had deviated 
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from that evangelical freedom and simplicity in which lay 
the real strength of his first teaching. By allowing his 
brethren to be formed into an Order under a formal Rule he 
assured the outward success and the essential failure of his 
movement. At a very early stage, many of the most enthusi- 
astic Friars had either perished under their immoderate morti- 
fications, or only dragged on a broken existence in the 
infirmary, where, in their own despite, they set a dangerous 
example to the rest.' Among “the multitude of those who 
entered in,” few were proof against the temptation of beginning 
on that lower plane on which their worn-out predecessors 
were now forced to end. The small luxuries which had 
become a sad necessity to the seniors were claimed as of right 
by the juniors ; and that earlier prophecy was fulfilled: “ Self- 
indulgence will grow in the Order as insensibly as hairs grow 
in a man’s beard” (Eccleston, R.S., p. 69). St Bonaventura 
describes all this in detail, complaining that the new generation 
of officers in the Order, themselves relaxed in discipline, are 
fast teaching the novices to be no better than themselves, 
‘so that the early brethren, so far from being looked up to 
as examples, are now treated as laughing-stocks. Nay, by 
so much less the men of this new generation know the virtues 
of perfect brethren, by so much the more do they imagine 
themselves to be better than their forerunners; and, seeing 
that they keep certain examples, of outward discipline in 
divine service, or in processional entrances, and in suchlike 
matters, therefore they dare to assert that the Order was never 
in so good a state as now” (Quest. XLX. circa Regulam). 
His contemporary, David of Augsburg, speaks even more 
strongly: the most spiritual Friars “‘ are thought lunatics and 
called heretics by other Religious”: “ virtue is proscribed, and 
condemned as vice.” 

It was just this double movement in the Order which 


1 Cf. Etienne de Bourbon, p. 422, for the extent to which even St Bernard, 
after ruining his own health, was obliged to set a dangerous example to the 
rest. 
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made reform so impossible: this increase of pharisaical 
formalism and observances and self-satisfaction, in proportion 
as the true spirit of Franciscanism decayed. This alone can 
explain the headlong ruin of the strict Franciscan ideal. 
Roger Bacon, writing about the time of St Bonaventura’s 
death, mourns that both Franciscans and Dominicans are 
“already horribly fallen from their former worth ” (#.3S., p. 399). 
Less than half a century later, Ubertino da Casale complained 
to the Pope: “So high has the flood of idleness and gluttony 
and continued familiarities with women risen, that I rather 
wonder at those who stand than at those who fall” (Archiv, 
iv. p. 80, cf. 187). Chaucer, Gower, and the author of Piers 
Plowman, however much they may differ on other points, 
agree in representing the Friar as a real danger to the purity 
of family life. Chaucer’s Friar, tramping the roads with a 
sturdy fellow to bear his bag, selling imaginary spiritual 
favours, and privately erasing the names of those for whom he 
was publicly pledged to pray, can be exactly paralleled from 
prosaic and irrefragable documents (cf: Archiv, iii. 70, 104, 
and Eubel Oberd. Minoritenprovinz, p. 289). But the very 
worst of these abuses is already logically implied in St 
Bonaventura’s complaint, only a generation after the Master’s 
death, that the few stricter Friars were already a laughing- 
stock to the superficially correct and self-satisfied majority. 
The tide set more and more strongly against these “ Spirituals,” 
who soon became not only laughing-stocks, but martyrs in 
grim earnest. Angelo Clareno’s History of the Seven Tribu- 
lations—a book of passionate pleading indeed, but one which 
only gains by comparison with official or unfriendly records— 
shows what a terrible price was often paid by those brethren 
who clung doggedly to the plain letter of the Rule. 


“ Under a pot he schal be put, in a privie chambre, 
That he schal lyven ne last but litell while after!” 


writes the fourteenth-century satirist of the unlucky Friar 
whom his brethren find no longer useful to them as a beggar ; 
but this was a merciful process of extinction compared with 
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the nameless horrors inflicted in convent dungeons upon such 
as refused to beg for unlawful corn and wine. It was worse 
still when the Pope interfered with a decree which startled 
even the medieval conscience. ‘The constitution Quorundam, 
published by John XXII. in 1817, made it heresy for a Friar 
to disobey his immediate superior by wearing the short 
garments which he believed St Francis to have commanded, 
or by refusing to beg fresh stores to fill those barns and cellars 
which the founder had most explicitly forbidden. In other 
words, it became flat heresy for a Friar to adhere strictly to 
that solemn vow from which, according to St Thomas Aquinas, 
not even a pope had power to absolve him! In accordance 
with this new move, four Spirituals were publicly burned as 
heretics at Marseilles (1318) for asserting that the Rule of 
St Francis was identical with Christ’s Gospel, and that even 
the Pope could not dispense Franciscans from their solemn 
vow of poverty. These four were only the residuum from a 
body of sixty more who had gradually been induced to recant 
by a process of intimidation, and probably torture, lasting over 
six months ; and no single episode is better calculated than this 
to explain the startling contrasts which we find between the 
ideal Friar of the Fioretti and the real Friar even of the first 
century. The stricter Friars pleaded for leave to form a 
separate congregation of their own, in which they might live 
unmolested after the tenor of their early vows: but even this 
reasonable request was refused ; and Angelo Clareno, the leader 
of the Italian Spirituals, though beatified by the Church after 
his death, breathed his last in hiding and in apparent failure 
eleven years after Dante. The persecution in England seems 
to have been even more bloody, though more silent, than in 


1 The whole story is fully told at the beginning of the third volume of 
Lea’s Inquisition : yet even Dr Lea scarcely brings out with sufficient clearness 
the cynical frankness with which loyalty to the first traditions of the Order 
was proclaimed to be heresy. This can only be fully realised by studying the 
official declaration of the thirteen Doctors upon the case, and by noting how 
distinctly they proclaim that each one of the condemned propositions is separately 
heretical (Baluze-Mansi., Misc., vol, ii. p. 271.) 
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France or Italy. The Chronicle of Meaux (R.S., ii. p. 328) 
informs us quite casually that twenty-five men and eight 
women of the Spiritual Franciscans were burned “in England, 
in a certain forest,” about the year 1330. Facts like these are 
often partly passed over in silence, partly falsified, by modern 
historians. Thomas of Eccleston records how the General 
Albert of Pisa praised the special zeal of the English Francis- 
cans, whom he found “ready to go with him to prison or 
into exile for the sake of the reform of the Order.” Father 
Cuthbert, the recent Romanist translator of the book, has 
suppressed the words italicised, thus concealing the fact that 
the reform of the Franciscan Order was already a pressing and 
dangerous duty, even in Eccleston’s days. 

It is extremely significant that a man like Salimbene, who was 
on intimate terms with so many of the leading early Spirituals, 
should show such an utter want of sympathy with the party as 
a whole, and go on recording without remark a state of things 
so glaringly at variance with the first Franciscan ideal. He 
shows us incidentally, over and over again, that many of the 
main precepts of the Rule were obsolete before the generation 
of those who had known the living Francis was extinct. The 
Order, as a whole, no longer even wished to be what it once 
had been. A certain Spiritual Friar prayed long and earnestly 
to see St Francis in heaven: at last his prayer was granted. 
The Saint, whom he had hoped to see in dazzling glory, was 
discovered in an obscure corner, tending a leper covered with 
sores from head to foot ; and the disillusioned visionary fell at 
his feet in bitter tears. “This leper,’ explained St Francis, 
‘is my Order, which I tend at Christ’s bidding, and for which 
I plead unceasingly before God.” 

It was partly the tragedy of all great movements—too 
great, in many ways, for their age. But partly also we see 
here the inevitable result of the Saint’s own doubts and incon- 
sistencies. He had wavered to the very end of his career 
between love of solitude and love of his fellow-men. He 
himself lived each life so truly and so whole-heartedly that in 
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him we scarcely see the conflict of the two ideals; but it came 
out fatally in his Rule. The Friars must teach others, and yet 
remain too poor to study themselves: they must evangelise 
the whole world, and yet bind themselves by the lifelong vow 
which cut them off from all natural intercourse with half of 
the human race. St Francis himself was both hermit and 
apostle, and a few followed him with steps not too unequal: 
of the rest, the best were those who forgot only one side 
of the Saint’s example. Some became the most ascetic of 
hermits; others, the most adventurous of missioners; but 
vast numbers, who had no deep or enduring vocation for either 
sacrifice, drifted quietly amid the general uncertainty, and 
doubtless without realising clearly how far they were drifting, 
into a fairly easy routine of life, safe for both worlds. Indeed, 
medizval conditions were eminently favourable to such rapid 
degeneration. Nothing contributed more inevitably to the 
inward decay of the Order than the desperate resolve to 
preserve an outward show of discipline and unity. In the 
modern world, men agree with more or less good grace to 
differ on even the most vital questions ; thus ideals apparently 
irreconcilable, flourishing side by side, gradually forget much 
of their differences, and have leisure to realise the likeness of 
their general aim. The honest men of either party in the 
Franciscan Order had much to learn from each other: a 
common-sense division would have made them most valuable 
competitors in the long run. The minority might have con- 
tinued, as they wished, to keep the Rule in all its first severity : 
the majority might have formed a separate Order, frankly 
avowing the necessity, to all but one man in a thousand, 
of certain relaxations. The questions at issue between the 
two parties were not deeper or more complicated than those 
which have been left open for three centuries in the Anglican 
Church under the so-called “Elizabethan Settlement.” No 
doubt it is in itself regrettable that two or more religious 
bodies should cling with equal obstinacy to mutually ex- 
clusive doctrines, and pray with equal fervour for each other’s 
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corporate, if not personal, extinction. Yet this has also its 
good side; for each party thus remains a standing witness 
to one side of the truth, and each, in the face of its rivals, 
must needs practise to some real extent the doctrines which 
it professes; otherwise, it will surely die out in a world 
which has no use for stale unrealities. In the Middle 
Ages, this agreement to differ was impossible; and St 
Francis himself was too much a child of the Middle Ages 
even to dream of modern freedom. He, the freest of men in 
his own soul, inflicted on his brethren the bondage of a Rule 
which, as the medieval hierarchy was certain to enforce it, 
must needs become intolerable to one party or the other 
within the Order. Since the Spirituals were only a small 
minority,' the large majority got their own way. Strong in 
the medieval ideas of religious discipline and in the general 
sympathy of the ruling powers, the “ Conventuals” buried 
their too stubborn opponents in filthy dungeons, or burned 
them publicly as heretics. If the Popes had allowed the 
Spirituals to form a separate ‘Order of Literal Observance,” 
this would have kept the rest comparatively pure by the 
continued protest of its mere existence. As things were, 
relaxation and hypocrisy were positively officialised. The 
strict Rule was still retained in name, but its strict adherents 
were treated as heretics. The novice still vowed himself to 
lifelong obedience: the minister who admitted him solemnly 
promised eternal life as a reward for this obedience. But 
meanwhile the Vicar of Christ sent him to the stake in this 
world, and to hell in the next, for presuming to obey too 
literally those precepts of which the Saint himself had pro- 
tested, on his deathbed, ‘‘ By God’s grace, they are plain and 
simple enough to need no explanation.” Nothing but the 
most refined Jesuitry could reconcile this plain Rule, which all 


1 Father Cuthbert’s contention (p, 67) that the relaxed Friars were 
always in the minority is not only contrary to all contemporary evidence, but 
would also fail to explain how they became strong enough to immolate 
recalcitrant Spirituals. 
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swore to keep, with the elaborate papal comments which 
practically forbade the keeping of it; and St Bonaventura’s 
writings show us how deeply this Jesuitry had penetrated into 
the Order within thirty years of the Saint’s death. Meanwhile, 
by a common vice of human nature, the less men wrought 
the works of St Francis, the more glibly they took his name 
in vain, Salimbene, knowing very well in his heart that he 
breaks the Rule every day of his life, vaunts quite complacently 
the Saint’s promise of certain salvation to all who should truly 
keep that Rule. He would have made an admirable example 
for Butler’s famous sermon on Balaam: ‘“ Let me die the death 
of the righteous, and let my last end be like his.” The 
fetishism of the Franciscan frock—the superstitious investiture 
of dying laymen with so effective a passport to Paradise— 
began at a time when only a few condemned heretics still 
clung to the strict form of life which that gray frock implied. 
This was the price paid by St Francis and the Franciscans 
for having obediently conformed to the ruling hierarchy in- 
stead of going their own way like the Wesleyans. It is true 
that, in the thirteenth century, the nonconformist had to face 
the probabilities of helpless martyrdom or bloody rebellion. 
But St Francis’s divine Master had long ago shown the world 
that obstinate nonconformity, even in an age of bitter intoler- 
ance, is quite compatible with the most lamblike innocence 
and the most perfect charity. Even while we praise St 
Francis as the most Christ-like figure in later Christian history, 
the very comparison does but serve to show how far he stands, 
in every respect, below his great Exemplar. The spiritual 
iniquities of his time were almost beyond modern belief ;* but 
he himself lacked the sterner fibre of a thorough reformer. 
His charity and humility, his intense respect for all who sat 
in Moses’ seat, kept him always far above vulgar sectarianism ; 


1 | have dealt briefly with this subject in the Independent Review for June 
1905. Even the third chapter of M. Sabatier’s Vie de St Frangois gives, if 
anything, a too favourable idea of the early thirteenth-century Church ; 
and his readers are left to infer that the Franciscans and Dominicans worked 
a far more thorough and lasting reform than was actually the case, 

Voi. V.—No. 2. 20 
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but he pushed this deference and self-effacement to an extreme 
at which it became a serious weakness. In the eternal fight 
against evil, obedience to an evil-doer in authority may prove 
the worst of treasons to the cause. When, therefore, we hear 
the Saint extolled so unreservedly for his conformity to a 
system already deeply corrupted—when we are told how the 
Papacy succeeded where Anglicanism failed, in keeping its 
Methodists within the pale—then we may well ask: “ What 
was the ultimate consequence of this conformity?” In an 
independent rivalry for purity of doctrine and of works, the 
Franciscans would have shamed the hierarchy out of its worst 
abuses, as the Wesleyans unquestionably did much to rouse 
the Anglican Church from its torpor. Instead of that, we 
find the hierarchy deliberately corrupting the Rule in order 
to bring the new movement into line with current traditions ; 
and soon the typical Friar is no longer the reformer, but the 
willing tool of a worldly papacy—the Jesuit of the Middle 
Ages. The early Friars had spoken out manfully against 
the growing abuse of indulgences ; their later brethren became 
the busiest of pardon-mongers. Brother Berthold of Ratisbon, 
St Bonaventura’s contemporary, speaks quite as bitterly against 
the “penny - preachers” as Luther himself. The penny- 
preacher is the “devil’s huntsman,” who “hath murdered true 
penitence.”’ Yet, three centuries later, Bishop Gardiner 
complained that “the devil used Friars for his ministers” in 
the matter of false indulgences, “wherein heaven was sold for 
little money.” 

The early history of the Franciscan movement — the 
murderous violence with which the Papacy encouraged the 
suppression of all too inconvenient reforming energies within 
the Order—seems to give a very clear contradiction to Bishop 
Creighton’s theory that a wiser statesmanship might have 
brought about the Reformation of the sixteenth century with- 
out any schism in the Church. Until long after that century 
was out, men’s minds were far too exclusively haunted by 

1 Predigten, i, 208, 394; cf. 132, 148, 154, and ii, 12, 219, 
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the false conception of religious unity as an outward con- 
formity, and of faith as an assent to a speeial form of words, 
to render possible such a yoking together of divergent views 
as might be attempted in the present century. All unneces- 
sary differences are deplorable; and yet they have their uses 
in God’s providence. Nothing has done more to make 
Christians seek a deeper unity and a deeper faith within 
their own hearts than the competition of many separate, yet un- 
deniably Christian, bodies during the last three hundred years 
—bodies too strong and well organised for violent extermina- 
tion by their enemies—outwardly conflicting, yet essentially (as 
even the least tolerant cannot fail to see more and more 
clearly) marching towards a common goal. ‘ When the half- 
gods go, the gods arrive.” The violent rending of the veil 
has brought mankind one step nearer to the Holy of Holies: 
our eyes may ache still to pierce the darkness; but every day 
more clearly the modern world sees God where the Middle 
Ages only shuddered at a black and hopeless void. Saints of 
all ages and of all creeds have taught us to look for deeper 
spiritual truths in apparent spiritual failure. ‘“ Where wast 
Thou, Lord?” cried St Catherine of Siena in her passionate 
welcome of Christ’s restored presence after a long period of 
spiritual bereavement: ‘“ Where wast Thou hidden, Lord, 
these many days that I have sought Thee sorrowing?” 
“ Daughter,” replied the Voice, “ I.was all the while in thine 
own heart.” 

It has always been the worldly strength and the spiritual 
weakness of the Papacy to idolise outward unity and to 
sacrifice everything to that idol. For this end the hierarchy 
shrank from no bloodshed, and for this end they deliberately 
clipped the wings of the Franciscan reform. But, if it is 
difficult to speak too strongly of the papal policy which 
domesticated the Franciscan body by organising hypocrisy 
within the Order, on the other hand it would be very unjust 
to apply so odious a word off-hand to individual Friars. They 
stood in the position of the common soldier, who must indeed 
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think to some extent for himself, but whose first duty is to 
obey his immediate superior. If modern freedom of conscience 
tempts us so often to cloak our self-will under the name of 
God’s will, it was still more difficult in the Middle Ages to 
avoid the opposite error of mistaking a man’s command for 
God’s. No doubt very many Friars were too earnest and 
simple-minded to take much harm from a system which 
solemnly promised them salvation for keeping strictly certain 
prescriptions which it forbade them strictly to keep; but the 
average Friar was very much like the average convert in any 
great religious revival, and on him the official hypocrisy was 
certain soon to have a disastrous effect. The fact of the 
Order’s rapid decay is undeniable: it stares us in the face 
from official documents as plainly as from the complaints of 
outsiders. The causes may not be so easy to analyse; but 
assuredly one of the most fatal was that false notion of 
authority and unity which enabled the majority, while swear- 
ing obedience to the Rule, and boasting themselves of the 
strictness of the Rule, to torture or slay those few who really 
followed the Rule. 
G. G. COULTON. 


EASTBOURNE. 





THE MESSIANIC IDEA IN VERGIL. 
R. S. CONWAY, Lirrt. D., 


Professor of Latin in the University of Manchester. 


Few things are more characteristic of the spirit of modern 
criticism than the complete decay of the reverence with which 
Vergil’s Fourth Eclogue was once regarded. That beautiful, 
playful, mysterious poem celebrated the expected birth of a 
child, by declaring it to mark the advent of a new Golden Age. 
For fourteen centuries this declaration was interpreted in only 
one way. From the first establishment of Christianity in the 


Roman empire, down to the days of Pope and Johnson, the 
title of this article would have been at once understood to 
refer to the Fourth Eclogue, and no one would have thought 
it natural to connect it with any other part of the poet's 
writings. Some scholars, indeed, might state more carefully 
than others the degree of consciousness of the meaning of the 
Eclogue which they attributed to its author; but that the 
poem was an inspired prediction of the Christian Messiah 
seemed both clear and good to every Christian eye. Modern 
commentators, however, protest with one voice that the child— 
if it existed at all—was some Roman infant of Vergil’s own day 

and they lament over a belief which one of the most judicious 
of them describes, with quite theological warmth, “ the ridicu- 
lous, and if it were not sincere, I might have said blasphemous, 
notion that the Eclogue contained an inspired Messianic 
prophecy.” 


We find, then, the critics of a particular epoch, though by 
309 
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no means clear as to what the poem does mean, at least con- 
fident in declaring that all their predecessors were wrong; and 
they do not pause even to exempt from their censure the 
greatest student ever drawn to Vergil’s poetry—so that a 
living and distinguished Oxford scholar accuses Dante of 
“ridiculous” if not “blasphemous” conduct. Under these 
distressing circumstances it may seem worth while to look 
into the poem for ourselves, to separate its central idea from 
the rest, and to ask what place that idea holds in other parts 
of Vergil’s writings. For it can hardly, I think, be denied, 
that in both the Georgics and the Aeneid we continually meet 
with a conception which in many ways is parallel to the 
Jewish expectation of a Messiah; that is to say, the con- 
ception of a national hero and ruler, divinely inspired, and 
sent to deliver not his own nation only but mankind, raising 
them to a new and ethically higher existence. So far as I 
know, no attempt has been made to examine this question 
in the light of our present knowledge of Vergil. 

The Fourth Eclogue is addressed to the Consul Pollio— 
at least if we are content, as honest persons’ must be, to 
accept the reading of |. 12 which is given by all the manu- 
scripts. Gaius Asinius Pollio was a distinguished member of 
Czsar’s party, soldier, statesman, and poet, in whose consulship, 
towards the end of the year 40 B.c., was expected the birth of 
the child which is the subject of the poem. Of the position 
of Roman affairs at that time we must take some note later 
on; here let us simply observe that Pollio was one of the 
friends to whom, a year sooner, Vergil owed the restoration 
of his father’s farm, which for a time had been handed over 
to one of the countless “ veterans ” of Octavian’s army “settled” 
on other men’s lands. After invoking the muses of pastoral 
poetry to help him in higher strains than heretofore, Vergil 


1 The desperate “ emendation ” of Schaper, who (in the leading edition 
for schools in Germany) changes Pollio into orbis without the faintest critical 
warrant, has the beautiful (though unnoticed) result of making Lueina a 
consul ; for she is the only person to whom fe consule in 1, 11 could then possibly 
refer, as the reader may see from the quotations below, 
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turns at once to his double theme, the return of the Golden 
Age, and the birth of a particular child. By a not uncommon 
accident of language the only Latin word for “child” is one 
that is masculine in form, namely puer; and hence it is 
natural, indeed almost inevitable, that the poet should write 
as if it were certain that the child would be a boy. And it 
is well to notice now that the lines which invoke Lucina, the 
Goddess of Birth, and the concluding prayer’ that the mother’s 
weary months of waiting may be happily ended, make it quite 
certain (to every reader, at least, whose sense of humour is not 
totally in abeyance) that it is not of some mystical moral 
emblem, but of an actual mother and child, that we are meant 
to think. 
One of the sacred books of the Roman state-religion was 
a collection of rhymes and rubrics attributed to an ancient 
Wise Woman or Sibyll, though the collection in use in 
Vergil’s day had in fact been compiled no earlier than 82 B.c., 
after a more ancient document had been burnt in the Sullan 
tumults. According to tradition, this Sibyll lived at Cume ; 
and one of these rhymes seems to have improved on the 
familiar doctrine * of the four ages of the world—gold, silver, 
bronze, and iron—by declaring that the golden age, in which 
Saturn was king, and which ended when the Maiden Justitia 
(Aixn or Astrea) left the earth, was soon to begin over again. 
The Roman astrologers, too, fired ‘by the marvellous portent 
of the Iulium sidus, the comet which appeared soon after the 
murder of Julius Cesar in 44 B.c., had been unusually busy ; 
and, among other items of popular instruction, they had spread 
the belief that Cesar’s death had fallen in the “last month 
but one” of the “ great year,” or stellar cycle of the Etruscans, 
at the close of which the whole world was to begin its course 
anew. Such were some of the current conceptions that helped 


1 Matri longa decem tulerunt fastidia menses ; 
Incipe, parue puer, risu cognoscere matrem, 
Incipe, parue puer. 

2 Hesiod, Works and Days, 180. 
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to mould the form of the prophecy’ to which the reader's 
attention is now invited. 
“ Lo, the last age of Cume’s seer has come: 
Again the great millennial eon dawns. 
Once more appears the hallowed maid, once more 
Kind Saturn reigns ; and from high heaven descending 
Comes a new offspring. But do thou, we pray, 
Pure goddess, by whose grace on infant eyes 
Daylight first breaks, smile softly on this babe. 
For in his time the age of iron shall cease 
And golden generations fill the world. 
E’en now thy brother, lord of Light and Healing, 
Apollo rules and ends the older day.” 


The lines thus roughly* rendered supplied, as we shall 
see, what may be called the kernel of the medieval view 
of the poem. 

The reference to Apollo is due to the Etruscan doctrine 
that the last period or “month” of the magnus annus was 
under his lordship ; and the same bright deity had been chosen 
by Augustus for his special protector. 

Vergil then turns to the patron to whom the ode is offered, 


and from whose consulship the year of the child’s birth will 
be dated * :— 


“ Yea, by thy office, Pollio, men will name 
The year this star began his glorious course. 
Under thy banner, all that yet remain 
Of our ill deeds shall be annulled and break 
The long, long night of universal dread,” 





1 Lines 4-10: Ultima Cumei uenit iam carminis etas ; 
Magnus ab integro seclorum nascitur ordo. 
Iam redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna ; 
Iam noua progenies celo demittitur alto. 
Tu modo nascenti puero, quo ferrea primum 
Desinet et toto surget gens aurea mundo, 
Casta faue Lucina, tuus iam regnat Apollo. 
2 And literally, except for the attempt to express the meaning which the 
proper names conveyed to the Latin reader. 
8 Lines 11-14: Teque adeo decus hoc eui, te consule, inibit, 
Pollio, et incipient magni procedere menses ; 
Te duce si qua manent sceleris uestigia nostri 
Inrita perpetua soluent formidine terras. 
The meaning of this “ night of dread”’ will appear clearly later on, 
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The rest of the poem pictures three stages in the unfolding 
of the new era, corresponding to the childhood, youth, and 
manhood of the boy himself. Upon the infant, earth lavishes 
unwonted gifts; flowers spring untended, and such flowers as 
make the fairest contrasts, crimson foxgloves on a background 
of wandering ivy, the soft leaves of water-lilies' and the 
glistening, pointed foliage of the acanthus. “The she-goats 
unbidden shall bring home their full udders, the cattle shall 
no longer fear great lions; .... the serpent shall perish, 
poisonous plants shall perish too; the balm of Assyria shall 
grow by the wayside.” 

The second stage comes when the child is “old enough to 
read of the prowess of ancient heroes and the great deeds of 
his father, and to learn what manly valour means.” Nature 
will then double her bounty and add corn, wine, and honey 
to the flowers, without human toil. But men will not yet 
have understood their new blessings; “there will still remain 
within them a few traces of their ancient evil” (Pauca tamen 
suberunt priscae uestigia fraudis) which will bid them seek 
adventures over sea, build city walls, and plough the fields 
as of old. Again a band of heroes shall sail, like the 
Argonauts, to seek treasure in the unknown East, “another 
Achilles shall attack another Troy.” There cannot be a great 
leader of men, thought Vergil, with nothing to conquer, at 
least in his youth. The picture of the new age is not all 
fairyland. Men will still have enough “original sin” (so 
Augustine understands the phrase*) to lead them into bold 
adventure. Or—if we may leave the allegory for a moment— 
the new ruler of the Roman world still has realms to subdue ; 
the Parthians and Indians will give scope to his youthful 
ambition. 

But Vergil cannot stop there. His dream would be left 
incomplete if it ended with the shout of triumph. “When 
sturdy age has made the child a man,” mankind will have 
learnt to accept earth’s bounty, and to force her gifts no 


1 Such seems to be the meaning of colocasia. 2 Civ. Dei, 16, 27. 
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longer ; the ground shall no longer suffer the harrow, nor the 
vineyard the pruning hook; the merchant shall no longer 
trouble the sea. Every man’s needs shall be satisfied in his 
own land ; instead of dyed stuffs from Tyre, there shall be 
goats with purple and saffron hair, and lambs with scarlet 
fleeces. And with these playful colours’ the picture is com- 
plete. The imagery, indeed, covers a quite serious thought *— 
the contrast between the natural labour of the farmer and the 
frauds and cruelties of trade (at a time when every merchant 
ship had slaves for a part of her cargo). But its main purpose 
is to bring the reader back to the magical flowers beside the 
cradle, a cradle still waiting for its child. And so the poem 
closes with a greeting to the infant, rising to a higher note 
as the poet bids him enter upon a more than human course. 
Glories shall be his such as rewarded Hercules, the toiling 
servant of mankind,—a seat at the table of the gods, a goddess 
for his bride. Only let the mother’s prayers be speedily 
answered and her weariness crowned with a baby’s smile. 
But who is the child? Why is the poet so strangely reti- 
cent of the name of its father? Why, indeed, said the early 
Christian Church, but that he was speaking greater things 
than he dared give a name to; that he and the Sibyll he is 
quoting were inspired to predict the advent of the Christ. 
The earliest recorded attempt (so far as I can find) to interpret 
the poem in this sense was that of the Emperor Constantine 
the Great. His biographer, Eusebius, the contemporary his- 
torian and bishop, attributes to him a “ Speech to the Assembly 
of the Saints,” which contains (cc. 19-21) an elaborate exposi- 
tion of Vergil’s Eclogue (Eusebius’ record is, of course, in 
Greek). It is sincere and interesting, if not entirely edifying. 
The Emperor was very glad to connect his newly recognised ° 
1 Far less strange to an Italian eye than to ours, as every traveller knows. 
2 This is worked out later on in one of the noblest passages in the 
Georgics (ii. 496-531). 
% Here and in one or two other points of later history I owe some not 


unimportant corrections to the learning and kindness of my colleague, Professor 
T. F. Tout. 
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religion (318 .D.) with the great traditions of the pagan empire. 
After quoting and expounding a “ Sibylline” oracle (which is 
clearly a Christian forgery) on which he supposed Vergil’s poem 
to be based, he proceeds from Vergil’s opening prediction of a 
new generation and an unknown infant, and declares that the 
poet knew that he was writing of Christ, but wrapped the 
prophecy in an allegory in order to escape persecution. The 
chief figures of the poem are interpreted with somewhat 
appalling ingenuity. The Virgo is, of course, the Virgin 
Mary ;' the “lions,” who are no longer to be feared, are the 
persecutors of the Church ; the serpent who shall perish is the 
serpent who betrayed Eve! The imperial commentator felt 
no hesitations; and he has at least given us an excellent 
demonstration of the way in which poetry should not be 
interpreted. One may be thankful that he has not laid hands 
on the saffron-coloured goats. 

From Constantine and Eusebius we turn with relief to 
more thoughtful readers of Vergil. Augustine is never tired 
of quoting him,’ and regards him with unbroken veneration, 


but ascribes* the actual prophecy of Christ in this Eclogue 
only to the Sibyll, and supposes that Vergil himself had no 
knowledge of the person to whom the prediction referred. 
He even acknowledges‘ that he would have been unwilling to 


1 The Greek rendering given for Jam redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna is 
"Hxet rapbévos adOis dyovo’ épariv BaoAqa, the latter half of which at first sight 
reads like a deliberate falsification. But a glance at the description of Saturn’s 
descent to reign on earth given in Aen., 8, 319-321, will, I think, be enough to 
defend the translator from the suspicion of conscious fraud. The knots of 
the last two lines were all cut by putting only a comma at pwer and a full stop 
at parentes ! 

2 See, for instance, the lemma Vergilius in any index to the Civitas Dei. 

8 Civ. Dei, 10. 27. 

4 Epistole ad Romanos inchoata Expositio, lib, i. c, 3. “ Fuerunt enim et 
prophete non ipsius (dei) in quibus etiam aliqua inueniuntur que de Christo 
audita cecinerunt, sicut etiam de Sibylla dicitur: quod non facile crederem, 
nisi quod poetarum quidam in Romana lingua nobilissimus antequam diceret ea 
de innouatione seculi que in Domini nostri Jesu Christi regnum satis con- 
cinere et conuenire uideantur, preeposuit uersum, dicens, Ultima Cumai iam 
carminis etas.” Augustine’s wording has the caution of a true scholar. 
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believe that the Sibyll had spoken of Christ (even by repeating 
“ prophecies that had been heard” ) had not Vergil referred to 
her in this Eclogue,—for the reference of the Eclogue to 
Christ was to his mind too patent to admit of any reasonable 
doubt. So it came about that the Dies irc (whatever its date) 
ranks the Sibyll side by side with David. 

Such, too, was the belief of the poet Dante. Every 
one is familiar with the unique position of honour which 
Vergil holds in the Divina Commedia as the interpreter of the 
divine will and the poet’s guide through two-thirds of the 
unseen world. Nor is this due merely to reverence for Vergil 
as a poet. Explicitly and many times Dante ascribes to him 
the power of converting men to a knowledge of divine truth.’ 
At the outset, when Dante was lost in the selva oscuru, the 
dark forest of worldly ambitions, it was Vergil who came to 
“lead him home” (a ca’ riduce mi,—Inf. 15. 54) by a marvellous 
way; and it is Beatrice herself, the impersonation of divine 
grace, who has sent Vergil on his errand. As she commis- 
sions him® she declares, “ When I stand before my Divine 
Master, I will often speak thy praise to Him.” And in a 
passage * on which a flood of light has been recently thrown by 
Dr Verrall, Dante makes the poet Statius, whom he thought‘ 
to have been a Christian, attribute to Vergil, and to the Fourth 
Kclogue in particular, his own first interest in Christianity. 

‘‘What sun or what candles,” asks Vergil,’ “so dispelled 
thy darkness that thou didst direct thy sails to follow the 
Fisherman” (z.e. St. Peter)? And Statius replied: “Thou it 


was that first leddest me towards Parnassus .... and next 





1 On Dante’s representation of the relation of Vergil to Christianity, I 
cannot do better than refer the reader to the very interesting and scholarly 
Excursus (to which I am not a little indebted), in Notter’s Dante’s Gottliche 
Comodie iibersetzt u. erléutert, Stuttgart, 1871 (vol. i. p. 517). 

2 Inferno, 2. 73, and indeed the whole speech from 1. 55. 

8 Purg., 22. 61. 

* The origin of this belief has been set beyond doubt by Dr Verrall’s 
brilliant article, “To follow the Fisherman” (Indep. Rev., i., 1903, p. 246). 

5 I quote from Mr Arthur Butler’s admirable prose translation, with only 
occasional modifications, 
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didst light me on the road to God. Thou didst as one who 
goes by night, who bears a light behind him and helps not 
himself, but after him makes the people wise, when thou 
saidst, ‘The world renews itself: justice returns and the first 
age of man; and a new offspring descends from Heaven.’ 
Through thee I was a poet, through thee a Christian... . 
Already was the whole world teeming with the true belief, 
sown by the messages of the eternal realm: and thy word 
. was in harmony with the new preachers, wherefore I 
began to visit them. And at last they came to seem to me 
so holy that when Domitian persecuted them, their plaints 
were not without tears from me. And so long as [I was] in 
the world I aided them, and their righteous manners made 
me hold all other philosophies of small price. . . . Thou then 
.. . . didst lift the covering that hid from me so much good.” 
In our own country it is scarcely two hundred years’ since 
Pope published his Messiah, in the preface to which he accepts 
the view of Augustine, namely, that the prophecy of an un- 
named child was taken by Vergil from the Sibyll, and in her 


lips had been a prediction of Christ. Pope followed the tradi- 
tion of his own Church; but even that Protestant of Protes- 
tants, his critic Samuel Johnson,? does not seem for a moment 
to demur. 


1 1709 is the date of the Pastorals. 

2 Lives of the Poets (ed. M. Arnold), p. 419. 

Pope made an interesting contribution to the criticism of the Eclogue 
by collecting the six or seven passages in it, and the fifth Eclogue (which, as 
we now know, relates to the deification of Julius Cesar) in which the poetical 
imagery resembles that of the similar prophecies of a regenerated world in 
Isaiah. Now it is true that Vergil’s snake and lions do not behave quite like 
Isaiah’s ; true also that similar parallels can be found without difficulty, as the 
commentators show, in Greek and Latin poets; but their combination in one 
poem renders at least attractive, though perhaps not very probable, the 
ingenious theory of Mr H. W. Garrod (Class. Rev., 1904, p. 37), that they 
were taken by Vergil from some poem of Pollio’s own—since from Josephus 
it appears that Pollio had Jewish connexions, and it is possible that a Pharisee 
named Pollio (Josephus, 15. 1. 1) was actually related to him. But this literary 
problem seems to me distinct from the general question of Vergil’s attitude 
towards Messianic doctrine. 
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In all this, then, we see that the outstanding reason for the 
Christian interpretation of the Eclogue was the fact that the 
child was not named. I have already expressed my conviction 
that Vergil had in mind a real child whose birth was expected. 
On the question what child it was whom Vergil meant, I 
can hardly do more’ than state the conclusion to which I was 
led some time ago; but I do so with confidence, because I 
find that it has been reached by several distinguished scholars 
independently of one another—Henry Nettleship, Mr Warde 
Fowler, and one of the first of living German Latinists, 
Professor Skutsch* of Breslau. 

The plain fact is, that the “father ” who has given peace to 
the world can be no one but Octavian; the child who is to 
rule the world can have been in Vergil’s mind no other than 
the heir to the empire, whose birth was expected in the latter 
half of 40 B.c., but who, in fact, was never born. To 
Octavian’s bitter disappointment the child whom Scribonia 
bore him early in 39 B.c. was a girl, the Julia whose happiness 
was tu be so deeply chequered by her father’s dynastic designs. 
Scribonia was divorced upon the same day, having lost the one 
strong claim she might have possessed to the Emperor's 
gratitude.’ But Vergil’s Eclogue had been already published, 
and was itself, as an ante-natal ode must always be, more 

1 It is perhaps due to Mr Arthur Sidgwick, to whose lucid teaching our 
generation owes so much, that we should notice why his view must be rejected. 
He thought the child was the child of Pollio, and we know from Asconius that 
this particular youth did afterwards claim the honour, though we also know, as 
has been often pointed out, from the way in which the report is made, that 
Asconius did not think the claim to be justified. But, apart from all minor 
difficulties, who can believe that Pollio was the father of the child when Vergil 
only calls him the consul in whose year the child is to be born? One can only 
suppose it to be due to the unhappy obscurantist spirit which Professor Jowett 
made fashionable that so wise a critic as Mr Sidgwick could be content to 
believe that such a poem could be addressed to the father of such a child 
without a single word even alluding to his fatherhood. 

2 Aus Vergil’s Frihzeit, pp. 148-160. Professor J. W, Mackail tells me, too, 
that he has now reached the same conclusion. 

8 Dio Cassius, 48. 34. There can be no doubt that this is the true inter- 


pretation of the divorce ; it was given first, I believe, by Mr Warde Fowler 
(Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, xiv.). 
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concerned with the father than the child, more indeed 
with the hopes of the world than with either father or child. 
To cancel the poem later on would have been to draw 
men’s attention to Scribonia’s misfortune and the Emperor’s 
greatest perplexity, his want of an heir; it was therefore 
allowed to stand, enigma though it had become.’ Who could 
possibly have foretold the extraordinary influence upon the 
history of the world with which this wise and gentle silence 
was destined to endue the poet? Or that the authority 
derived from it would be great enough to model for many 
centuries, if not for all time, the whole Christian conception 
of the after-world upon the Vision of Aineas in the Sixth 
Book of the Aeneid? 

If, then, we may at last leave behind us the controversies 
which have gathered round this particular fragment of Vergil’s 
poetry, we come to a rather wider question. Do Vergil’s other 
writings show anything like the hope of a Messiah; and if so, 
what kind of a Messiah do they foreshadow? We have seen 
that certain external coincidences with Christian tradition were 
merely accidental: is there beneath these any real harmony ? 

My contention may be briefly expressed in a few state- 
ments, some of which will be, I think, admitted at once. 1 
believe that we may and must attribute to Vergil the conscious 
possession of certain ideas which may be roughly enumerated 
as follows :— 

1. That mankind was unbearably guilty, and in urgent 
need of regeneration. 

2. That the establishment of the Empire was an epoch 
strangely favourable to some such ethical movement, and 
intended by Providence to introduce it. 

3. That it was part of the duty of Rome to attempt the task. 


1 Dr Rothstein pointed out to Skutsch a precise parallel, an unfulfilled 
prophecy (of an heir to Domitian) which still survives in Martial, vi. 3. 
It isfdifficult not to adopt John Henry Newman’s famous apostrophe to 
Kingsley when one thinks of the worthy commentators who have declared 
that such a survival in poetry was inconceivable ! 
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4, That one special deliverer would be sent by Providence 
(or, in the Aeneid, that a deliverer had already been sent) to 
begin the work. 

5. That the work would involve suffering and disappoint- 
ment; and that its essence lay in a new spirit, a new and 
more humane ideal. 

Now if we can show that these were among the thoughts 
which moved Vergil, the admission will surely imply that, in 
the deepest and truest sense of the word, Vergil did “ prophesy ” 
the coming of Christianity. We should bejustified in maintain- 
ing that he read the spiritual conditions of his time with profound 
insight, and with not less profound hope declared that some 
answer would be sent to the world’s need. How much more 
than these two gifts of insight and faith men may take to be 
involved in the conception of a prophet we need not consider ; 
for we shall all agree that no great religion will ever be content 
with less ; no mere mechanical foreknowledge has ever been or 
will ever be enough to make a man a great teacher of his fellows. 
In inquiring, therefore, into Vergil’s teaching upon such points 
as have been suggested, we are not following some curious 
by-way of literary study; we are at the very heart of the 
central movement of history, and touching the deepest forces 
that have made and are making mankind. 

Of the points enumerated, only the last (if even that) can 
be called in any sense new. The others hardly need to be 
justified, save that we must examine the first a little more 
closely if we wish to realise what kind of a world it was in 
which Vergil lived and wrote. 

No one who is even superficially acquainted with the 
terrible century before Augustus (say from 183-81 B.c.) will 
doubt that the sufferings caused to the world by the ‘ delirium’ 
of its rulers’ had reached an unbearable pitch. In that period 
of time Italy had seen twelve separate civil wars,” six of which 


1 Hor., Epistles, 1. 2. 14. 
2 Bellum Sociale; Bellum Octauianum; the return of Sulla; the wars of 
Lepidus, Sertorius, Spartacus, Catiline, Julius Cesar, the Triumvirs ; in 41 B.c., 
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had involved many of the provinces ; a long series of political 
murders, beginning with the Gracchi, and ending with Cesar 
and Cicero; five deliberate, legalised massacres, from the 
drum-head court-martial,! which sentenced to death three 
thousand supposed followers of Gaius Gracchus, to the second 
proscription dictated by Mark Antony.* Men still spoke 
with a shudder® of the butchery of seven thousand Samnite 
prisoners in the hearing of the assembled Senate, and the boy 
Vergil would meet many men who had seen the last act of 
the struggle with Spartacus and his army of escaped gladiators 
—six thousand prisoners nailed on crosses along the whole 
length‘ of the busiest road in Italy, from Rome to Capua. 
And the long record of the oppression of the provinces year 
by year under every fresh governor is hardly less terrible. 
The chief causes of this chaos were the complete decay of civil 
control over the military forces of the empire ; the growth of 
capitalism and the concentration of capital in the hands of the 
governing class at Rome; and the economic disorder springing 
from the methods of ancient warfare, especially the enormous 
growth of slavery and the depopulation of Italy. They are 
all summed up in that tremendous £rgo in the conclusion * of 
the First Georgic, which attributes the miseries of mankind 
directly to the just wrath of heaven. 
‘¢ Therefore it was that twice Philippi saw 
The clash of Roman hosts, both armed alike.” 

And the same evils have their place in the famous contrast 
between the peaceful toil of the farmer and the corrupt, reck- 
less ambitions of political life, which closes the Second Georgic. 


the year before the Fourth Eclogue, the Bellum Perusinum; and after that, 
before the Georgics were published, the naval war with Sextus Pompeius and 
the final conflict with Antony. 

1 Orosius, 5. 12. 

2 The three others were those of Marius and Sulla, and the execution of 
the followers of Spartacus, 

8 Cesar, ap. Cic., Ad Att., 9. Tc, 1. 

4 About one hundred and fifty miles; Appian, Bell. Ciuil., 1, 120. 

5 Georg. 1. 489: Ergo inter sese paribus concurrere telis 

Romanas acies iterum uidere Philippi. 


Vout. V.—No. 2. 21 
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Hardly even Cicero, and certainly no other man of that 
generation, felt the shame of that corruption as did Vergil. 
With burning scorn he points to the roads by which the 
greatest men’ of his age had won their way to power. 


“ Some fret with labouring oars the treacherous sea 
Eager to trade in slaughter, breaking through 
The pomp and sentinels of ancient kings. 

This man will storm a town and sack its homes, 
To drink from alabaster, sleep in purple. 

His rival hoards up gold and broods alone 

On buried treasure. That man’s dream is set 
On power to sway a crowd by eloquence, 

Or so command the acclaim of high and low 
That vast assemblies at his coming vie 

To fill his ears with plaudits. There the victors 
March proud of brothers’ blood upon their hands ; 
Here steal the vanquished, torn from home and children, 
To seek new fatherlands in alien skies.” 


And in the Aeneid, who can forget the picture of the fall 
of Troy, with the concentrated pathos of its central scene, the 
butchery of Polites before his father’s and his mother’s eyes, 
and of Priam himself upon the steps of the altar? And what 
is the tremendous machinery of punishment after death which 
the Sixth Book describes in the most majestic passage® of all 
epic poetry but the measure of Vergil’s sense of human 
guilt ? 

That the advent of the Empire, with the possibility which 
it offered of universal peace, seemed to Vergil the providential 
forerunner of even greater blessings, is clearly stated all through 
the Aeneid. Not less clear is the part which he deemed the 
temporal power of Rome was to play in the new growth of 
society; and almost equally clear is the function he assigns 

1 G. ii, 503-12. Every Roman reader must have felt the indictment 
which these lines framed against the first triumvirs, though not against them 
only : the oriental triumphs of Pompey with his enormous fleet: the cruelty 
of Cesar’s Gallic Wars (especially, perhaps, the siege and sack of Alesia); and 
the miser’s wealth of their partner Crassus were clearly in the poet’s mind. 

2 ii, 506-558. vi. 548-627. To see how far, at his greatest, Vergil 


towers above the Homeric level of thought, compare this passage with Odyssey, 
xi. 576-600. 
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to the idealised Augustus.’ In other words, few readers of 
Vergil will doubt the truth of the next three steps in my 
argument. One comment only may be here permitted, 
though it is so simple that at first sight it may seem almost 
trivial. Free communication between different parts of the 
world was made possible by the new roads, the new postal 
system, and the complete suppression of war by land and of 
piracy by sea; and these things, which marked the accession 
of Augustus, lasted through the first three centuries of the 
Empire—precisely the period in which Christianity grew to 
be a world-religion. Has such freedom of travel ever been 
known again, I wonder, in any other three centuries of history ? 
We may repeat a saying of Pope Leo the Great,’ (440-461 a.D.), 
which anticipated many eloquent pages of Professor Freeman : 
“To the end that the fruit of God’s unspeakable grace might 
be diffused throughout the world, the Divine Providence 
created beforehand the dominion of Rome.” 

We come now to my chief and last point, the character of 
the change that Vergil prophesied, and the-spirit in which it 
was to be sought. And this will explain what may have 
seemed an inconsistency in the argument hitherto. How can 
you, it may be objected, see in Vergil’s writings any anticipa- 
tion of a spiritual Messiah, when Vergil declares that Augustus 
is the deliverer he celebrates, that Augustus’ work is to bring 
the great reformation? If Vergil was in the end content to 
accept as the Deliverer a personality so full of blots, can we 
interpret seriously his loftier predictions? But such a criticism 
is based on a misconception. Vergil was not content with the 
past or present weaknesses of the particular human being called 
Octavian ; he condemns roundly, as we have seen, the violent 
deeds linked with his earlier career; what Vergil extols is the 
vast service* which Augustus was visibly rendering to man- 


1 E.g., G. i, ad fin. Aen., i, 289-296. 

2 Quoted by Notter, /.c. p, 526, Ut enarrabilis gratie per totum mundum 
diffunderetur effectus, Romanum regnum divina providentia preparavit, 

8 This conception of service to humanity marks all the praise of Augustus 
in Vergil, as I have shown elsewhere (in the forthcoming Proceedings of the 
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kind, and the still higher service which seemed to lie in the 
new ideal of the Empire. In the passage devoted to Augustus 
in Aeneid vi., there is no mention of his triumphs in war ; his 
first glory is the recall of the Golden Age of Justice ;’ the last, 
his journeying in peace through the Empire, like the traveller 
Hercules who tamed the wild beasts of the forests, like Liber 
who yoked his tigers to the chariot of harvest-rejoicing. 

What, then, was the new ideal? It was the conception 
of peace by forgiveness, of conciliation instead of punishment, 
—in a word, the ideal of mercy. It was indeed for a part of 
this, that is, for just and humane government, that Cicero 


‘had lived and died; and from him Julius Cesar had learnt, 


ere the end of his stormy career, the great political secret 
of forgetting offences ; but the deeper ethical note, the human 
sympathy and tenderness of Vergil’s appeal to the world, is 
all his own. In his great picture-gallery of Roman heroes,” 
nothing surely is more striking than the faint praise or open 
censure which he bestows on those who were merely great 
warriors, like King Tullus, the Tarquins, or Torquatus “ of the 
cruel axe.” Of Brutus, the first consul, who sentenced his own 
son to death for conspiring against the republic, Vergil’s kindest 
word is infelix. Of Julius Cesar we have nothing but a lament 
for his share in the Civil War,’ and a prophetic entreaty to him 
(in the lips of Anchises) to be the first to throw away the 
sword; and in this delicate, poetic homage to the great 
dictator, who shall say if there is more praise than regret ¢ 

Among the characters with whom he peoples Elysium, 
Classical Association, 1907), and separates it somewhat widely from the tributes 
of Propertius, Tibullus, and even of Horace; and bya great gulf from the 


abominable flatteries of Domitian in Martial. 

1 vi. 792. Aurea condet Secula qui rursus Latio regnata per arua 
Saturno quondam. 2 Aen,, vi. 756-846. 

8 Aen. vi, 832-5. After prophesying the war between Cesar and 
Pompey, Anchises continues :— 


Ne pueri, ne tanta animis adsuescite bella, 
Neu patrie ualidas in uiscera uertite uires. 
Tuque prior, tu parce, genus qui ducis Olympo, 
Proice tela manu, sanguis meus. 
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Vergil sets the faithful warriors only at the beginning ;' in the 
climax come the virtues of peace and human affection : 


“ Whoso through life kept priestly honour pure, 
Or found new arts and made the world more fair, 
They whose good service made their memory loved, 
These all are crowned with wreaths of snowy wool.”’ 


And in the same vision of Anchises we have the famous 
description of the duty to which Rome is called :°— 


“ Others I well believe with finer touch 
Shall kindle breath in forms of bronze, and carve 
Faces of marble all aglow with life ; 
Others shall plead with greater eloquence, 
Make chart of Heaven and tell the rising stars ; 
But choose thou, son of Rome, the imperial task 
Of ruling peoples ; this shall be thy art, 
Show mercy to the humble, crush the proud, 
And make the nations own the law of peace.” 


But the fullest embodiment of this conception is in the 
second half of the Aeneid. The story gives us a dramatic 
picture of the ideal ruler in conflict with the concrete forces 
of selfishness, passion, and ignorance ; a picture more profound 
than any that the art of Homer ever essayed to draw, and for 


1 [bid., 662-5. And the warriors are only admitted because they “have 
suffered wounds in defending their country” (0b pairiam, not merely pro 
patria). 

Hic manus ob patriam pugnando uolnera passi, 
Quique sacerdotes casti dum uita manebat, 
Inuentas aut qui uitam excoluere per artes, 
Quique sui memores alios fecere merendo, 
Omnibus his niuea cinguntur tempora uitta. 


It is impossible to translate words like excoluere, which suggests turning a 
wilderness into a garden ; artes, which includes philosophic, artistic, and poetic 
creation as well as mechanical inventions: and merendo, which includes every 
form of service rendered to one’s fellows ; nor can the golden simplicity of the 
whole passage be conveyed by any translation. 

2 [bid., 847-53. 

Excudent alii spirantia mollius «#ra,— 

Credo equidem,—uiuos ducent de marmore uoltus : 
Orabunt causas melius, celique meatus 

Describent radio et surgentia sidera dicent : 

Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento ; 
He tibi erunt artes, pacisque imponere morem, 
Parcere subjectis ct debellare superbos. 
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that reason losing something of the fresh, boyish delight in 
stirring action that rings all through the battles on the Trojan 
plain. The whole fabric of Vergil’s narrative, we can hardly 
doubt, is woven out of the impressions made upon him by the 
history’ of his time; but we can trace here only its central 
thread, a thread of gold. The thought that shines through 
the story is that no such warfare ought to be; that it is not 
the natural but the unnatural, or as Vergil calls it, the 
“impious ” way of settling human questions ; that reasonable- 
ness and pity are the greatest prerogatives of power. 

For observe that Aineas enters Italy not as an invader, but 
as a friend, no freebooter, but a pilgrim, seeking only to execute 
divine commands. ‘The war is created by the powers of evil. 

“Mischief, thou art afoot; take thou what course thou 
wilt,” cries Shakspere’s Antony, as the mob he has excited 
rush off to murder the innocent Cinna. It is the same cruel, 
unscrupulous passion which Vergil portrays when Juno’ sends 
the Fury to incite the Latins to break faith with Aineas. 
This is her commission. 

“ Thine is the power to embroil kind brothers’ hands, 
Sink homes in hatred, light the father’s pyre, 
And make his freeborn children dread the lash. 
A thousand names, a thousand mischiefs thou! 
Wake all thy cunning: tear their solemn treaty, 


Sow slanderous seed that blood may be the harvest, 
And fill at once hearts, voices, hands with war.’ 





1 We can only note in passing how closely the enemies of Aeneas resemble 
the leaders of strife in Rome. The likeness of Turnus to Antony, of Mezentius 
to Catiline (both, by the way, Etruscans), of Latinus to Pompey, cannot be 
accidental. Still less is it by chance that the half-plebeian Drances represents 
with such eloquence the humane and law-abiding patriojism of Cicero, but, 
like Cicero, cannot resist the temptation to spoil a noble plea by one bitter 
shaft of invective (the word pulsus, in Aen., 11. 366). 

2 Aen., 7. 335-40, 

Tu potes unanimos armare in proelia fratres, 
Atque odiis uersare domos, tu uerbera tectis 
Funereasque inferre faces. Tibi nomina mille, 
Mille nocendi artes: fecundum concute pectus, 
Disiice compositam pacem, sere crimina belli ; 
Arma uelit poscatque simul rapiatque iuventus. 
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To this spirit the brave, patient humanity of Auneas is in 
perpetual contrast. In words it is expressed clearly in his 
speech to the Latin envoys:' but the most striking, and, as 
one is attempted to say, the most un-Roman example, is his 
conflict with Lausus. neas is pressing Mezentius hard: 
his young son Lausus rushes in to save his father, and proudly 
insists on continuing the combat himself when Mezentius has 
retreated. In vain Auneas warns and tries to spare him; the 
Etruscans gather in support of Lausus, who will not be stayed 
until the spear of Aineas has pierced his heart. How does 
Aineas regard him then ?? 


“ But when he saw the dying look and face, 
The face so wondrous pale, Anchises’ son 
Uttered a deep groan, pitying him, and stretched 
His right hand forth, as in his soul there rose 
The likeness of the love he bore his sire. 
‘Poor boy! What guerdon for thy glorious deeds, 
Say what, to match that mighty heart of thine 
Shall good Aneas yield thee? Those thine arms 
Wherein thou gloried’st, keep them ; and thyself, 
If such desire can touch thee, to the shades 
And ashes of thy fathers I restore.’ 


Then calls he the lad’s followers, chiding them 
For laggards, and uplifts their fallen lord, 
His comely boyish hair all stained with blood.” 

There is no such scene in Homer, nor, unless I mistake, in any 
other poetry before that of Christian chivalry. And it is thrown 
into high relief by the contrast with the savagery of Turnus,’ 
who allows no one but himself to slay the young prince Pallas, 
and cries, ‘“‘ Would that his father were here to see him fall.” 

In the crowning scene of the Aeneid this cruelty recoils on 
Turnus himself. As he lies defeated and begs for mercy, 
AMneas stays his hand and is about to spare even Turnus. 


1 Aen., 11, 108-119. 

2 Aen., 10, 821-832. The version is that of Mr James Rhoades, save that, 
greatly daring, I have made one or two slight changes at the end, where Mr 
Rhoades’ beautiful lines seemed perhaps to have sacrificed some fraction of the 
strength of the Latin. I should perhaps add that this is the only one of the 
renderings of Vergil in this lecture which I have ventured to borrow. 

3 Aen., 11. 443. 
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But his eye falls on the baldric of Pallas which Turnus had 
taken for himself, and his grief for Pallas rouses again the 
temper of the warrior and the judge. Turnus must die. 
Pallas,” he cries, ‘ Pallas slays thee,” and plunged his sword 
full in Turnus’ breast. ‘The chill of death relaxed his frame, 
and moaning his spirit fled indignant through the darkness.” ? 
Moaning and indignant the defeated rebel ends his course: 
pitiful and indignant Vergil ends the story. The ruthless 
Turnus could not be trusted to live in the new era, but oh, the 
pity of his fall, the pity of his punishment. Nowhere more 
exquisitely does Vergil “stretch out his hands in longing for 
the further shore,” nowhere more touchingly express his sense 
of the incompleteness of the greatest human triumph, than by 
this last line of the Aeneid, his last word to mankind. His 
hero has fought, has suffered long, has conquered ; yet his 
conquest itself is cause for sorrow, because it shows that the 
deeper enemy, the wilfulness of human passion, has yet to be 
destroyed. Surely, if more than human breath ever moved in 
human utterance, some whisper at least of divine inspiration 
must be heard in such an ending to such a poem as this. In 
Dante’s words we think of Vergil as of *‘ one who goes by night 
and bears a light behind him, and after him makes the people 
wise.” It was what we call an accident that gave to the author 
of the Fourth Eclogue such authority among Christians that his 
teaching was studied as almost an integral part of the Christian 
revelation ; but it was not an accident that his teaching was so 
profound, so pure, so merciful. Understood in the only way 
possible to the mind of the early centuries, that Eclogue made 
him a direct prophet, and therefore an interpreter of Christ ; 
and it is not the deepest students of Vergil who have thought 


him unworthy of that divine ministry. 
R. S. CONWAY. 


Mancuester, 1906. 


1 Aen., 12. 952. Vitaque cum gemitu fugit indignata per umbras, The 
Homeric warrior dies “ moaning over his own fate,” but not “indignant.” Only 
Vergil has room for this touch. Observe that the ethical colour of the word is 
even stronger in Latin than in English because of its close association with 
dignus and dignari, 





THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
OF ATONEMENT AS INFLUENCED 
BY SEMITIC RELIGIOUS IDEAS. 


Tue Rev. R. J. CAMPBELL, M.A. 


Tue word Atonement, which for so long a period has occupied 
a specially important place in Christian thought and experi- 
ence, stands for certain ideas and moral values which have 
come to us through Hebrew religion, although it is not a 
literal translation of any single Old Testament term. It 
connotes a group of related religious conceptions rather than 
one simple homogeneous idea or doctrine. To attempt to 
convey the full force of the meaning of a complex term, 
employed in one language, by making use of a single term as 
its equivalent in another is to incur the danger of confusion 
of thought, as the history of Christian theology abundantly 
proves. ‘To carry a term over from one language to another 
without some change of content or association is practically 
impossible. It is so even in the modern Western world, with 
its international civilisation and continuous interchange of 
ideas, as every European traveller knows. How much more 
impossible, therefore, does the task become when it is sought 
to trace the history of a highly complex idea or set of ideas, 
not only from one language to another, but from one civilisa- 
tion to another, from East to West, and from the ancient to 
the modern world! But, as unquestionably our acquaintance 


with the idea of Atonement, and even with the word itself, is 
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derived mainly from Hebrew sources, a scientific investigation 
of those sources is necessary in order to understand its con- 
stituents ; in other words, we must go to the Jewish sacred 
scriptures. 

It might plausibly be maintained that this is just what 
we have been doing all along. Every treatise on the Atone- 
ment that has ever been written makes some reference to 
Old Testament sources. But it is not too much to say that, 
broadly speaking, the treatment of the Old Testament from 
this point of view has been uncritical and therefore unsound. 
It has been too commonly assumed that New Testament 
religion is the climax or fulfilment of a clear-cut, definite 
system known as the Mosaic dispensation. Now that, under 
the influence of the historical method, this kind of theologising 
has ceased to be legitimate, we are perhaps in danger of under- 
valuing, not only the Old Testament origins of the doctrine 
of Atonement, but the central importance of the doctrine 
itself. Where this is not so, the mode of presenting the 
doctrine is liable to be unconvincing, as witness Professor 
Denney’s attempts to commend the doctrine to the modern 
mind. With all his clearness of thought and brilliance of 
style, Professor Denney’s efforts are unsuccessful simply 
because he takes too much for granted in regard to his 
sources. It is of little use to analyse New Testament state- 
ments about the relation of the death of Christ to the forgive- 
ness of sins, and such-like, unless we possess an accurate 
acquaintance with the historical and psychological background 
of those ideas. Some part of that background lies outside 
the Old Testament, as, for example, the influence of Greek 
thought mediated through Alexandria and the Syro-Greek 
dominion generally. Still, the main stream of historic 
development is best represented in Old Testament litera- 
ture. It is not from Hebrew tradition chiefly, but from 
the Hebrew written word, that we have drawn so many of 
our theological conceptions. Israel in her turn drew from, 
and during her whole history was constantly influenced by, 
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the religious beliefs and practices of surrounding nations, 
especially those of kindred race. The roots of the Christian 
doctrine of Atonement are, as of old, to be sought in the Old 
Testament, but in the Old Testament read in the light thrown 
upon it by reference to the religious life of Assyria, Babylon, 
Egypt, Phcenicia, the Hittites, Scythians, Persians, and others. 
This vast field is only really beginning to be worked, and will 
certainly yield valuable results. Hebrew religion grew by 
differentiation out of the common Semitic stock, and its 
uniqueness arises from the fact that it had exceptional oppor- 
tunities of receiving enrichment from the best that Israel’s 
more powerful neighbours had produced. Israel, and Israel 
alone, had this particular kind of training, and it is from this 
that the uniqueness of her religion, such as it is, has sprung. 
She sojourned both in Egypt and Babylon, and she owed 
something to the comparatively elevated ethical teaching of 
her Persian deliverers and overlords. These successive ex- 
periences had the effect of developing rather than repressing 
the national consciousness, while at the same time deepening 
the content of inherited religious ideas. Had Israel ever 
possessed vast political power, the result would have been 
quite different: her religious influence in the world is largely 
due to the fact that she did not. She learned from her neigh- 
bours less by ruling than by being ruled. This close connection 
of Israel with the Semitic race in general has not received suffi- 
cient attention from those who have thought and written on the 
Atonement. It explains much that would be otherwise obscure 
in the Old Testament itself. Nor is her religious influence in 
the least dependent upon the traditional view of her descent 
from the patriarchs and her freedom from admixture with other 
nationalities. If there is a fact which historical research has 
placed beyond dispute, it is that Israel was as much a mixed 
race as any other people. It was only after the Captivity that 
national exclusiveness became pronounced and reflected itself 
in the sacred scriptures ; and even after the Captivity Edom, 
the ancient foe against whom so many prophetic curses had 
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been directed, was somehow absorbed into the chosen people 
—as far as there was anything left to absorb. 

Thus the best, and indeed the necessary, method of in- 
vestigating the origins of the Old Testament doctrine of 
Atonement, and its bearing on the Christian development of 
the same idea, is to examine the psychology of Semitic 
religious beliefs, especially those pertaining to sacrifice. The 
Old Testament term which, in various forms, is rendered 
Atonement in our English version of the Scriptures has had a 
somewhat intricate history. There was one great annual 
religious feast called the Day of Atonement, on which the 
nation as a whole confessed its sin and readjusted its relation- 
ship to God. The ritual in connection with this Day of 
Atonement is described with some fulness in Leviticus xvi. 
It was the Good Friday of the Levitical system, as Delitzsch 
calls it. It was a day prepared for by fasting and humiliation. 
The people were enjoined to rest from every kind of work 
and to abstain from all fleshly indulgence for some time 
beforehand. On the great day itself a specially elaborate 
ceremonial had to be gone through. The high priest first 
selected a young bullock for what was called a sin-offering, 
and a ram for a burnt-offering, for himself and the priestly 
order. After having carefully washed himself, he put on 
penitential garments of white linen instead of the ordinary 
gorgeous golden vestments pertaining to his high office. He 
then took from the people a ram for a burnt-offering, and two 
goats for a sin-offering ; one of the latter was chosen by lot to 
be offered to Jehovah, and the other to “* Azazel ”—an idea due 
remotely, perhaps, to Persian influences. When these prepara- 
tions had been completed, the high priest offered the selected 
bullock “‘to make atonement for himself and for his house” 
(Lev. xvi. 6). He then filled a censer with coals from the 
altar of the burnt-offering, and, taking with him a handful of 
incense, entered the inner sanctuary or Most Holy Place, where 
he threw the incense upon the burning coals, thus causing a 
cloud of smoke to cover the ark of the covenant which was 
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kept there. At the same time, having dipped his hand in the 
blood of the sacrificed bullock, he proceeded to sprinkle it 
on the covering of the ark, known as the mercy seat. It is 
probable that “mercy seat” is not a very satisfactory render- 
ing of this word. He also sprinkled the blood seven times 
on the space in front of this mercy seat. All this part 
of the ceremonial is stated in Leviticus to be necessary as 
making atonement for the high priest himself and his order. 
Afterwards he proceeded to kill the goat presented by the 
people, and which had fallen by lot to Jehovah. Once more 
he entered the Most Holy Place and sprinkled the blood of 
this second victim in the same manner as the first. In this 
way the inner sanctuary was supposed to be purified. A 
similar ceremony followed in the outer sanctuary or “tent of 
meeting.” This latter portion of the ritual for the day is not 
described in detail in Leviticus, but in Exodus xxx. 10 we 
read that the blood of the sin-offering of atonement was 
placed on the golden altar of incense. No one but the high 
priest was allowed in the tabernacle while these ceremonies 
were in progress. When they were completed, the second 
of the two goats was brought near; the high priest placed 
both his hands upon its head, and confessed over it all the 
sins of the people. According to Leviticus, the animal was 
then led away into the wilderness by an attendant who was 
in readiness to perform this duty.. The goat was let go in 
the wilderness “for Azazel,” bearing upon it the guilt of 
the people. We learn from later Jewish sources that this 
particular victim was driven away with curses and pushed 
over a precipice. The high priest then returned to the Holy 
Place, discarded his linen garments, washed himself once 
more, put on his sacerdotal robes, and offered two more 
burnt-offerings for himself and for the people. 

What was the meaning of all these strange ceremonies, 
so foreign to present-day ideas of worship? What was their 
intention? What were they supposed to effect? What moral 
significance, if any, can be attributed to them? Out of what 
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sense of need did they arise? What is their historical origin, 
so far as it can be ascertained? How do they stand related 
to what we now mean by Atonement? ‘These questions are 
not all simple or easy to answer, but we are fortunately not 
without light upon them. 

First, as to the word itself. The verb (Kipper), the root of 
which appears in the forms “ atone,” “ atonement,” and “ mercy 
seat,” apparently means to cover. In its Syriac parallels, ac- 
cording to such scholars as W. R. Smith, it means to “ wipe 
” Dr Driver, in his work on Deuteronomy in the Inter- 
national Critical Commentary (p. 425), gives preference to 
the Arabic form of the word = to cover, as best expressing the 
meaning of the Hebrew term. He thinks, however, that it is 
not thus employed in a purely literal sense, but always with a 
moral meaning, that is, with the idea of conciliating an offended 
person or screening an offence or an offender. In support of 
this view he adduces three applications. (1) Its primary sense is 
illustrated in such passages as Genesis xxxil. 31, where Jacob, 
in dread of Esau’s anger, says, “I will cover his face with the 
present.” Evidently here the idea is to conciliate a person, 
to blind him by a gift in such a way that he will overlook 
something. (2) In the distinctively priestly phraseology the 
subject of Kipper is usually the priest, and designates a 
sacrifice of some kind. In this usage it means to perform a 
propitiatory rite on behalf of someone; something has to be 
covered up or screened by this rite. (8) Sometimes God is 
the one who covers, or treats as covered, overlooks, pardons, 
condones, either the offender or the offence. In actual usage 
the primary sense of covering must have been greatly modified. 
On the other hand, Professor Deissmann, in his important 
article on the Mercy Seat, in the Encyclopedia Biblica, tells 
us that the Kappéreth (rendered “ mercy seat” in our version) 
was, in the priestly writings, identified with the gold plate which 
covered or formed the lid of the ark of God which was kept in 
the inner sanctuary. It was this lid which the high priest 
sprinkled with the sacrificial blood on the Day of Atonement. 


out. 
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But Deissman does not agree that the word originally meant 
a “covering”; its primary meaning was “an instrument of 
cleansing or propitiation.” In the judgment of the present 
writer there are other and deeper psychological values sug- 
gested by the use of these terms. The mere etymological 
sense does not exhaust or wholly indicate their religious use 
and significance. The word Atonement is closely associated 
in the Old Testament with the idea of sacrifice, and hence 
does not invariably suggest the thought of propitiation or 
even of sin. It means something due from the soul to 
God, an offering which we ought to make and He ought 
to accept. Beneath this use of the word is the idea of com- 
munity of life, and the solidarity of man with God, the source 
of all life. See the illuminating passage in Lev. xvii. 11: 
“ For the life of the flesh is in the blood, and I have given (i.e. 
ordained) it for you upon the altar to make atonement for 
your souls. For it is the blood that maketh atonement 
by reason of its life.” Here the thought of blameworthiness 
is not necessarily present. ‘To make atonement is_ to 


recognise, assert, and act upon the knowledge of a common 
life of which God is the source. 


To follow this part of the subject further would lead us into 
dim regions of philological speculation. Sufficient has been 
said, however, to indicate the principal elements in the Old 
Testament use of the root-word which in various forms appears 
as “atone,” “ atonement,” and “ mercy seat.” The descriptive 
account given in Leviticus in the form of directions for the ob- 
servance of the Day of Atonement professes to be of Mosaic 
origin. But it is of comparatively late date, and the intro- 
duction has been lost. A Mosaic origin for these elaborate 
prescriptions is of course impossible ; they do not belong to a 
primitive age, but to a highly organised sacerdotal system. The 
institution itself does not belong to the pre-exilic period, for there 
is no reference to it in earlier Old Testament literature. The 
vivid consciousness of sin, so clearly evident from the nature of 
the ceremonial, has no place in early Israelitish religion any 
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more than in that of Semitic peoples generally. The institution 
can be traced to the time of Ezekiel, but no further. We 
learn from Zechariah that public fasts and days of national 
humiliation were enjoined during the Exile on account of the 
national misfortunes. Probably this is their first appearance 
in the religious life of the nation as a whole, although they 
are frequent enough in later Jewish history. Ezra and 
Nehemiah do not mention the Levitical Day of Atonement, 
although both speak of a yearly fast with confession of sin. 
It is clear, therefore, that the Day of Atonement must have 
been a comparatively late development, although it came in the 
end to be the most important in the Jewish ecclesiastical year. 
But the meaning and purpose of the institution are obvious 
enough. It is intended to be the occasion of a thorough 
purification of the whole nation and of every individual 
member thereof in their relation to Jehovah. There were 
many other sacrificial services throughout the year, but it was 
feared that there might be an accumulation of transgressions 
of which these took no cognisance. A covering sacrifice was 
required lest the ordinary sacrifices should fail of their effect 
and Jehovah abandon both sanctuary and worshippers. The 
Day of Atonement was therefore designed to deepen the 
national and individual sense of sin and dread of the judg- 
ments of God, while at the same time assuring the whole 
people of a fresh start, so to speak, in His favour and regard. 
National and individual holiness was renewed at this peni- 
tential season. It is not difficult to discover the essential 
meaning of the various ritual acts. The high priest himself 
approaches the altar as a penitent before he can do so as the 
representative of Israel. His ceremonial bathing, the wearing 
of a white linen garment instead of the ordinary sacerdotal 
robes, and the offering of a special sacrifice for the whole 
priestly order, are evidence of the nature of the ideas that 
underlay the entire system. The elaborate symbolism was 
designed to express contrition for sin and to secure by an 
offering the favour of a deity who might otherwise abandon 
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his people to the consequences of their misdeeds. That this 
was the chief element in the ideas underlying the institution 
is beyond question. 

But no doubt the institution owes something to Babylonian 
influences. The great Jewish fast was kept in the autumn 
in the seventh month, and from the evening of the ninth day 
to the evening of the tenth. The first day of this particular 
month was reckoned as the beginning of a new year, and it 
was therefore in the fitness of things that these first ten days 
should be regarded as a kind of penitential season. But, 
according to Babylonian mythology, human destiny was 
decreed on New Year’s Day and sealed on the tenth day 
after. It was therefore necessary to placate the deity, or at 
least to make sure of one’s relation to him, before this par- 
ticular day. The Babylonian pantheon was extensive. Every 
individual devoted himself to the service of some particular 
god or goddess, who in return was supposed to afford him 
protection and guidance. When any misfortune overtook 
the worshipper, he regarded it as a sign that his deity was 
angry about something and had therefore abandoned him to 
his own resources or had become his enemy. To be thus 
deserted was held to be a calamity, because of the innumerable 
dangers to which the soul was exposed from the action of 
powers seen and unseen. It was even possible to offend the 
tutelary deity without knowing it, so that even as a matter of 
precaution it was as well to maintain a propitiatory attitude. 
From the Babylonian religious literature, which is in process 
of being re-discovered at the present time, we obtain some 
startling parallels to Old Testament examples. The peni- 
tential psalms contain humble confessions of sin and prayers 
for divine assistance. The sacrificial system was most intri- 
cate ; practically everything of value was considered a suitable 
offering to the deity, whichever it might be. Two things 
stand out clearly from our growing acquaintance with Baby- 
lonian religious ideas. One is that the conception of sin 


had very little ethical content, and the other is that temporal 
Vou. V.—No. 2. 22 
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misfortune was a sign of the displeasure of the gods or 
of a cessation of their interest. Hence the great object 
of worship was to secure and retain the somewhat capricious 
favour of these various deities. The new-year period was held 
to be of special importance because of its bearing on individual 
welfare by the good or evil decision of the gods. Our present- 
day custom of wishing our friends a happy new year has 
probably a closer connection with Babylonian ideas than is 
commonly supposed. 

It can hardly have been otherwise than that Israel should 
have absorbed some Babylonian religious influences, especially 
during the long captivity which ended about the middle of the 
sixth century B.c. All the national pride and resentment 
against the conqueror would fail to be proof against daily asso- 
ciation and the lapse of time. Amongst the ideas which 
germinated into institutions after the return, or even during 
the Exile itself, was that of the new-year purification or renewal 
of the covenant with the particular deity chosen by the wor- 
shipper. To Israel, of course, this deity was Jehovah. There 
are ethical elements in the Jewish form of the institution which 
are wanting in the Babylonian, but the object to be secured is 
fundamentally the same: the people seek to be put right with 
God ; possible causes of offence are to be removed ; Jehovah 
must be rendered favourable by offerings of a sacrificial char- 
acter. The root-idea of the institution of the Day of Atone- 
ment is therefore plainly and simply that of propitiating God, 
or making sure of the harmonious character of the national 
relations with Him. 

Nor was this idea wholly unworthy even under its most 
repellent aspects. It was based upon considerations which are 
implied in the most elevated monotheism. The chief of these is 
the belief in a community of life between the deity and his 
worshippers. It was held that the deity, whoever he might be, 
was at once the source and the guardian of the life of the clan 
or tribe, the blood-relation of his worshippers. This does not 
apply to the minor divinities, the demons of wood and stream, 
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but to the ethnic gods, such as the Chemosh of Moab, the Dagon 
of the Philistines, the Yahweh of Israel. As the giver and pro- 
tector of life, the deity was entitled to the best of its fruits, 
whatever they might be. Hence the Semite offered to his 
god the firstlings of his crops, his flocks and herds, and even— 
in seasons of special stress and calamity—the children of his 
own body. A further idea underlying the practice of sacrifice 
was that of the solidarity of the individual with the com- 
munity. Personality, as we know it, had not emerged. The 
individual had no life of his own, and no value, apart from 
that of the clan or tribe. Hence, when communal offering 
was made to the deity, this relationship of the unit to the 
whole was emphasised. It will be seen at once that under- 
neath such considerations as these there is a great truth 
which is the life both of religion and morality in all time, 
namely, the solidarity of the individual with the race and 
with God, the source of all. Thus sacrifice was mainly of 
a joyous character. There was a Babylonian saying that 
sacrifice enlarges life. When the worshipper dedicated his 
possessions to God he but rendered to Him His own. In 
the shedding of blood he symbolically offered himself, for 
the blood was supposed to be the seat of the life or soul. It 
was only in time of war, pestilence, famine, or other excep- 
tional calamity that the more terrible kinds of sacrifice were 
offered. Hence, when a Semitic mother gave her babe as a 
blood-offering she was really doing something which was not 
wholly superstitious and horrible, sad and awful as it must 
have been. She was giving something dearer than her own 
life for the life of the whole. She had been taught that this 
was an offering acceptable to the deity from whom the life 
came, acceptable because the greatest demand that could be 
made upon the worshipper. Was there not a sublime truth 
struggling for expression here? Christianity has deepened 
and clarified this idea, but has not superseded it; it never 
can; for the highest morality and highest religion alike affirm 
it, stripped of all its horrific associations. It is the truth that 
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the noblest individual life is the life which is lived in terms of 
the whole, the life which is the most perfect gift to the life of 
the whole. This truth was present in Semitic religion from 
the first, although it was only after ages of travail that it 
became freed from ritual entanglements. Israel was fortunate 
in possessing, what no other nation did in the same degree— 
although all Semites had them—her teachers of ethical and 
religious truth, called prophets. No doubt the majority of 
these simply spoke the language of their time, but no genera- 
tion was without its outstanding man who tried to rescue the 
spiritual idea from its materialistic associations. And yet it 
was through these associations that that idea first found 
expression. 

It should be noted that never at any time was the Day of 
Atonement held to mean a complete amnesty for, all kinds of 
sin. The thief or murderer had to expiate his offence all the 
same; no ceremonial purification availed for him. His crime 
being an injury inflicted upon the communal life, the com- 
munity had to take measures to protect itself against him. 
Protestant theology in its adaptations of the Old Testament 
conception of Atonement has not paid much attention to 
this, or, at any rate, it has separated between man’s duty to 
God and his duty towards his neighbour. From this dualism 
certain artificialities have risen in connection with the doctrine 
of sin, a doctrine which urgently requires to be restated in 
terms of ethics and common sense. If the conception of sin 
has been of slow growth, and has deepened with the increase 
of individual self-consciousness, it is equally true that it has 
acquired some morbid accretions in the course of its Christian 
history. Why not say that, as the true life is the life lived in 
terms of the whole, so the false life is the self-life? Every 
possible activity of human nature is either whole-wards or self- 
wards. If the latter, it is away from God as well as from man. 
The vague language employed about sin is often misleading ; 
sin is selfishness. This the primitive Semites dimly saw. To 
them separation from their deity was the one great calamity 
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which laid the way open for the inroad of all other mischiefs. 
To be right with the deity was communal health ; for any in- 
dividual to offend against the latter was to offend against Him. 
Thus forgiveness, in the sense of escaping punishment for an 
individual offence, was not thought of. The sacrificial system 
was, in fact, the antithesis of this ; it was the symbolic offering 
of the individual and the community as a whole to the deity 
as the truest self-fulfilment. This thought preceded any 
thought about sin; sin was turning the back upon this ideal, 
and had, therefore, to bear its consequences. 
It is not difficult to see the bearing of these ideas on 
the symbolism of New Testament language concerning the 
sacrifice of Christ. That symbolism never deceived the 
New ‘Testament writers themselves, but it has deceived 
many since. The Pauline theory of Atonement is not 
self-consistent if regarded as exact statement, instead of 
what it really is, a symbolical or analogical presentation of 
the ethical and religious values presumed in the Old Testa- 
ment sacrificial system and applied to the work of Christ. 
Neither are the theories of the Johannine writers, and that 
of the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, consistent with 
Paul, save in the fact that they are an elaboration of the 
same Old Testament ideas applied to the ethical and religious 
content of the self-offering of Jesus. Naturally the language 
for the conveyance of these ideas is borrowed from the Old 
Testament, just because the truths, to be expressed are funda- 
mentally the same, although deepened and purified. It is a 
pity that they should ever again have become materialised 
as they have been in Christian soteriology. Deep down 
beneath Semitic modes of worship there is, as we have 
seen, the truth that the most acceptable offering to the 
deity is that which demands the most from the _ indi- 
vidual for the life of the race. This is the true Atonement, 
and there is not, and never has been, any other. It is the 
fundamental principle both of morality and religion. In the 
life and death of Jesus, according to primitive Christian 
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experience, this principle was consistently expressed for the 
first time in human history. Jesus not only taught but lived 
the truth that the true life for mankind was the life of perfect 
harmony with God, the life of love. In a limited world like 
ours this implies sacrifice, for love is not a mere sentiment, 
but the perception of the essential oneness of all mankind in 
God and the impulse to realise that oneness. The life of 
Jesus did this, but if it had not been crowned by a Calvary 
it would not have had the power it has ever since possessed 
over the hearts and consciences of men. He had been living 
his life for the world all along; the world then tore it away 
from him altogether, and he submitted without making any 
effort to avoid the inevitable outcome of the life he had been 
living amid the conditions of his time. Here at its highest 
and best are the fundamental principles of Old Testament 
sacrifice. No offering has ever been made to God for man 
otherwise than through man. That a life was once lived in 
terms of the whole, and took the consequences of so doing, 
was the true Atonement, whose full effect will be realised 


only when the whole race has become conformed to its spirit 
and likeness. 


R. J. CAMPBELL. 


Lonpon. 





A GRAVE PERIL TO THE LIBERTY 
OF CHURCHMEN. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL DISCIPLINE REPORT. 
THe Rev. HASTINGS RASHDALL, D. Lirt. 


THE unanimity of the Commission on Ecclesiastical Discipline 
gives weight to its report, and increases the probability that 
legislation on the lines recommended therein may shortly be 
attempted in Parliament. I propose in this article to discuss 
the matter chiefly from the point of view of its bearing upon 
the prospects of Liberal Theology in the Church of England. 
With many of the recommendations few sensible people 
will be disposed to quarrel. That the bishops should have 
some power of enforcing obedience to the law of which 
they are the appointed guardians without incurring a heavy 
and indefinite liability for legal expenses ; that parishioners 
should have some power to secure themselves against hav- 
ing unaccustomed ritual vagaries thrust upon them by the 
caprice of an individual clergyman ; that, instead of haggling 
over the interpretation of ancient or obscure rubrics, some 
living authority should have the opportunity of definitely 
saying what English clergymen of the twentieth century are 
to wear, and how they are to behave in church—these are 
matters in which there is not room for much difference of 
opinion on the part of those who, on the one hand, wish well to 
the Church of England, and, on the other, have no desire to 


turn it into a paler imitation of the Church of Rome. When 
348 
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the question is raised what this living authority should be, 
more difference of opinion is no doubt likely to emerge. 
Much might be said as to the unsuitability of any existing 
authority really to represent “the mind of the Church” or of 
the Nation on such matters. Parliament is obviously unwilling 
to enter upon discussions as to “ Reservation” and the use of 
incense; and, whatever may be thought about its intrinsic 
right to legislate upon such matters, it is certain that, in 
the present state of ecclesiastical opinion, any attempt on 
the part of Parliament to settle them by its sole authority 
would only be followed by a fresh outburst of “lawlessness ” 
and a great increase in the number of Reservationists, Incense- 
burners, and the like. The Convocations are distrusted by some 
because they represent an exclusively clerical opinion, by others 
because they do not sufficiently represent clerical opinion ; 
by some because the large proportion of official as compared 
with elected members in the lower houses secures but a 
doubtful representation of the beneficed clergy, by others 
because it does not represent the unbeneficed clergy at all. 
Whether the dignitaries, who are appointed either directly by 
the Crown or by Crown-appointed bishops, may or may not 
be said to represent the “sanior,” if they do not represent the 
“major,” part of the clergy; whether the decisions of the 
unbeneficed would or would not be more enlightened than 
that of the beneficed clergy—these are questions on which, no 
doubt, different opinions might be held. Whether, again, a 
body of rather clerically-minded laymen, put forward very 
often by clerical, or at least by upper-class, suggestion, would 
at present be likely to represent either the most numerous 
or the most intelligent section of lay opinion, is also open 
to doubt. But with all their defects the Convocations have 
one great advantage over any more ideal ecclesiastical 
legislature that might be suggested. They exist: and for 
some time to come no other legally-constituted representation 
of the Church of England is at all likely to exist. No doubt, 
from many points of view, the practical paralysis of “ spiritual 
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authority” in the Church of England is to many of the 
Church’s best friends a most welcome fact. If attempts to 
adapt the liturgy, the usages, and the organisation of the 
Church to modern requirements are thereby rendered difficult, 
we are at least preserved from reaction—from new doctrines 
or new and narrower interpretations of old ones, from fresh 
“ pronouncements,” new-fangled services, medieval revivals, 
or innovations of any kind. While the old formule remain, 
opinion as to their interpretation gradually matures, develops, 
expands. But in such matters as those with which the 
Commission has been chiefly occupied, there is no reason to 
anticipate that any action of Convocation would be other 
than that which is desired by the great mass of non-romanis- 
ing members of the Church of England. There is not the 
slightest fear of the four houses of Convocation agreeing upon 
a canon or a new rubric authorising Reservation, at least in 
any of its more objectionable forms, or incense, or the adora- 
tion of the Cross, or Communions without communicants, 
or the “Stations of the Cross,” or “ portable lights,” or new 
devotions and services of a non-Anglican or anti-Protestant 
character, or any of the practices which must obviously tend 
to alienate the mass of sensible and intelligent laymen. If 
they did attempt anything of the kind, it is inconceivable 
that the present or any other Government would advise the 
King to sanction the promulgation of such a canon. If it 
wanted to do so, Parliament would not fail to interfere; and 
if it were proposed to alter or repeal a rubric, an Act of 
Parliament would be necessary, and no such Act would 
have a chance of passing. It is, of course, possible to urge— 
and with reason—that the state of the law on such matters, 
from any conceivable point of view, is already clear enough, 
and that the Ritualists have nothing to say for themselves 
except upon the principle that no possible law—of Parliament 
or of Convocation; no possible living authority, episcopal, 
clerical, lay ; no requirement, however explicit, of Prayer-book 
or Canon or Article—is of any avail against a supposed 
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consensus of “Catholic usage” interpreted at the will and 
pleasure of each individual rector or vicar. But at all 
events there are plausible arguments which, as a matter of 
fact, procure for the extremists the sympathies of many who 
are not extremists. If a new canon could reconcile the 
conscience of a Ritualist to obeying his bishop, it is a pity 
that the experiment should not be tried. If a clergyman 
persisted in burning incense in face of a canon of Convocation 
enacting that incense was not to be burned, and were de- 
prived for doing so, he would meet with few sympathisers 
among any section of clergy or laity which it is desirable or 
possible to conciliate. For these reasons I do not regard the 
prospect of legislation on such matters by Convocation with 
the horror and alarm expressed by Liberal Churchmen such 
as Canon Henson and Mr Paul. It seems to me that it is 
impossible to “put down” Ritualism except by means which 
will commend themselves to the principles, and even the 
prejudices, of the mass of moderate High Churchmen. 
There is only one matter about which it is doubtful 
whether canonical legislation of any kind might not be less 
desirable than the status quo. ‘The position of vestments in 
the Church of England is rather different from that of most 
other disputed matters of ritual. It is unquestionably illegal 
by Privy Council law: yet there is more to be said against the 
Privy Council interpretation of the Ornaments rubric than 
there has been in respect of any of the disputed usages since 
the Lincoln Judgment conceded the eastward position and 
other points contended for by moderate High Churchmen. 
No serious attempt has for a long time been made by legal 
prosecution or by episcopal pressure to compel the disuse of 
vestments, at least in churches where it has been once estab- 
lished; on the other hand, there has been strong episcopal 
dissuasion from the further extension of the practice, and with 
such success that the churches in which vestments are worn are 
still in a minority of about one in ten throughout the country. 
There is none of the ritualistic innovations which in itself is 
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more harmless; there is nothing particularly shocking or un- 
Protestant in a clergyman of the Church of England dressing 
like a Norwegian pastor. And yet the re-introduction of these 
vestments after three centuries of disuse cannot help present- 
ing itself to the ordinary layman as a harking back to pre- 
Reformation ideas about the Eucharist. There is probably no 
ritualistic innovation (except incessant bowings and prostra- 
tions) which is more offensive to the average lay mind, or 
which has done more to produce a feeling of alienation and 
disgust in the minds of average churchmen against the system 
with which it is associated. But still it is a practice which has 
been adopted by a tenth of the clergy, and is theoretically 
valued by many more who are sensible enough not to offend 
their parishioners by adopting it. Under these circumstances 
it is doubtful whether a law against the use of vestments 
could really be carried through Convocation and enforced by 
the bishops. Yet even a permissive sanction to the use of 
vestments would probably do much to extend that use. But 
so many things might happen to prevent any such action— 
failure of the four houses of Convocation to come to an exact 
agreement, the veto of the Government, the refusal of Parlia- 
ment to pass an act repealing the Ornaments rubric, which 
would in this case be necessary—that it is not worth while to 
resist any reasonable and practicable improvement of the 
present situation for fear of this rather problematical lion in 
the path. 

So far, then, as the Commissioners recommend that Convo- 
cation should be allowed to legislate upon the matter at issue, 
there is, as it seems to me, nothing to be said against this 
recommendation from the point of view of comprehension or 
of liberality. The enactment of canons on such matters is 
not likely to end in turning out of the Church any section 
except those clerical followers of Lord Halifax who deliberately 
and openly say that they will not obey any living authority in 
the Church or realm of England, when its decisions happen to 
militate against their private interpretation (in the teeth of all 
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learning and all history) of the requirements of “Catholic 
usage.” These might, no doubt, be called upon to submit or to 
go. It is extremely unlikely that many of them would adopt 
the latter alternative: if they did so, I cannot imagine any- 
thing which would strengthen the Church of England more 
than a moderate exodus of such extremists. I believe that 
every Ritualist turned out would secure a sensible candidate 
for orders who is now repelled by the recent orgy of reaction. 

For my own part, therefore, I rejoice that the Government 
have taken the first step towards carrying out the recommenda- 
tion of the Commissioners by granting letters of business to 
the Convocations. But there is another side to the Com- 
missioners’ report which will be received in a very different 
spirit by those who value the comprehensive character of the 
Church of England—by those who agree with Archbishop 
Temple that the existence within moderate limits of uni- 
formity in practice is not only not opposed to, but is the 
condition of, large varieties of theological opinion among the 
clergy and laity of the Church, and who do not want the 
Church of England to be made narrower by the suppression 
of any of the recognised types of theological opinion within 
it, least of all of the most liberal and progressive section 
of opinion. 

The recommendation to which I refer relates to the 
ultimate court of appeal in ecclesiastical matters. The 
Commissioners do not, indeed, recommend any change in the 
constitution of the Court of Final Appeal. But the most 
dangerous of their recommendations is that “where, in an 
appeal before the Final Court, which involves charges of 
heresy or breach of ritual, any question touching the doctrine 
or use of the Church of England shall be in controversy, which 
question is not, in the opinion of the court, governed by the 
plain language of documents having the force of Acts of 
Parliament, and involves the doctrine or use of the Church 
of England proper to be applied to the facts found by the 
court, such question shall be referred to an assembly of the 
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Archbishops and Bishops of both Provinces, who shall be 
entitled to call in such advice as they may think fit; and the 
opinion of the majority of such assembly of the Archbishops 
and Bishops with regard to any question so submitted to them 
shall be binding on the court for the purposes of such appeal.” 

The one feature of the Church of England’s constitution 
which has secured that measure of toleration, of liberty, and 
of liberality which it enjoys, has been the existence of a final 
Court of Appeal constituted for the most part by laymen and 
lawyers.’ It is not only the Broad Church party or the more 
liberal section of the High and the Low Church that owes 
its existence at the present moment to the drily legal and 
statesmanlike tone which has characterised the decisions of the 
much-abused Judicial Committee. Not only would those 
moderately liberal opinions—those views about biblical in- 
spiration and canonicity which are no longer regarded as 
notes of heresy—most infallibly have been condemned and 
rendered impossible in the Church of England, had the de- 
cision of such matters rested with any exclusively clerical 
assembly, with an archbishop, with the Upper Houses of 
Convocation, with both houses—probably even with individual 
ecclesiastical lawyers appointed by any ecclesiastical authority ; 
but the characteristic opinions of both High and Low, 
most unquestionably of all the opinions of Lord Halifax and 
his friends, would certainly have ‘been disallowed by any 
such Court of Final Appeal as they profess nowadays to 
desire. Every party of the Church of England has been 
brought before ecclesiastical tribunals, and has been con- 
demned : every party in the Church of England has appealed 
to a secular court, and been acquitted. In 1847 there was 
the famous Gorham case. Philpotts, Bishop of Exeter, a 
learned but bigoted and intolerant High Churchman of the 


1 At one time, as is well known, the two Archbishops and the Bishop 
of London sat as Privy Councillors. At the present time an Archbishop and 
four Bishops sit only as Assessors. I do not know that the Court has been 
strengthened by the change. Archbishops are usually cautious and moderate. 
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pre - Oxford - movement days, refused to institute George 
Cornelius Gorham, a distinguished and typical Low Church- 
man, a Third Wrangler and former Fellow of St John’s, to a 
benefice in his diocese on account of his denial of the doctrine 
of Baptismal Regeneration. He appealed to the Dean of the 
Arches, and was upheld: the Judicial Committee reversed the 
decision, and Gorham was instituted by archiepiscopal authority, 
the bishop declaring that he would rather go to prison than per- 
form that act. In 1856 Archdeacon Denison was deprived of 
all his preferments by the Archbishop of Canterbury in person 
for holding that doctrine of the real presence which is now pro- 
fessed by perhaps five-eighths of the clergy. As the Archbishop 
had acted as Guardian of the Spiritualities during the vacancy 
of Bath and Wells, there was, it appears to have been held (a 
most extraordinary interpretation of the law), an appeal to the 
archbishop’s own judge, the Dean of the Arches. No scruples 
about the sacredness of episcopal authority or the profaneness 
of lay intrusion into spiritual judicature prevented the accused 
champion of spiritual independence from appealing to the 
lawyer, and keeping his archdeaconry. On account of their 
articles in Essays and Reviews, Rowland Williams and Henry 
Bristow Wilson were, in 1860, brought before the Arches 
Court for holding opinions about Inspiration, Canonicity, the 
Doctrine of Atonement, and the non-eternity of future punish- 
ment, which are no longer confined to the Broad Church party. 
Many of the incriminated passages could be easily paralleled 
from the works of the Bishop of Birmingham, and some 
which could not would find support in the writings of Bishop 
Westcott. Many of the Articles of Charge were indeed 
disallowed by the lawyerlike and scholarly judgment of Dr 
Lushington ; but the two clergymen were condemned for 
others, and won their liberty only by appealing to the 
Judicial Committee. But what would have been the fate 
of these men, had the matter been referred to the episcopal 
bench of the fifties? The bishops of those days were not 
for the most part bigots, but they were ignorant of critical 
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theology, and extremely timid. In Convocation they did 
extra-judicially condemn, not merely the strong articles of 
Williams and Wilson, but also the very moderate one of 
Temple. There can be little doubt that, had they been 
acting in a judicial capacity, their judgment would have been 
the same. There can be equally little doubt that it would 
have gone hard with Denison or any other High Churchman 
had they been brought before any such tribunal. In only 
one case is it in the least likely that there would have been 
an acquittal. In condemning Gorham, Bishop Philpotts had 
condemned what was probably the opinion of many of 
his episcopal brethren, though it was not till a few years 
afterwards that Lord Shaftesbury began to crowd the bench 
with men of Gorham’s party. 

But it is not merely a distrust of episcopal judges in the 
matter of heresy which will excite in many minds intense 
alarm at this feature of the Commissioners’ report. Some 
bishops would make much better and more impartial judges 
than some lawyers. Individual lawyers, when they happen 
to have strong theological opinions, are apt to have their 
decision swayed by theological prejudice hardly less than 
ecclesiastics. When, for instance, the present Mr Justice 
Phillimore, as Chancellor of Lincoln, and the late Sir Robert 
Phillimore, as Dean of Arches, supported the action of a 
clergyman in refusing to allow a Nonconformist minister to 
describe himself on a tombstone as “reverend,” they were as 
much influenced by theological prejudice as Bishop Words- 
worth of Lincoln, who also supported the clergyman’s action. 

There are no doubt now, and perhaps always have been, 
individual bishops whom an avowed Broad Churchman would 
have less reason to distrust than many really eminent lawyers 
whom one could mention. But a court consisting of many 
lawyers of the highest rank is more likely to represent the 
enlightened public opinion of the day—to be less pre-occupied 
with the desire to suppress heresy and more mindful of the 
dangers of hastily suppressing new opinions, even new opinions 
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which, as individuals, they do not share—than the general 
average of bishops. But it is not so much the constitution 
of the Upper Houses of Convocation which will cause the 
proposal of the Commissioners to be received with suspicion 
and distrust. The great security for liberty in the Church 
of England has lain, not merely in the constitution of the 
court, and particularly of the final Court of Appeal, but in 
the purely judicial manner in which prosecutions for heresy 
have been dealt with. It has always been strongly insisted 
upon by the judges that they have nothing to do with deter- 
mining the question whether the opinions of the Rev. A. B. 
were sound or unsound, heretical or orthodox—still less with 
determining in general terms what precisely was “the teaching 
of the Church of England” on such and such a point. “They 
had simply to decide whether the actual words spoken or 
printed by him (no matter what they might suggest as to the 
probable state of his heart or his head) were so plainly and so 
seriously inconsistent with any possible interpretation of the 
letter of the formularies, and especially (as has been laid down) 
of the articles, the only part of the formularies which was 
drawn up expressly as a standard of doctrine, as to call for 
judicial censure and punishment. As lawyers, the judges 
have always remembered that they were trying not merely a 
case, but a criminal case in which every possible advantage 
and loophole of escape was to be given to the accused. As 
statesmen and men of the world, they have remembered that 
it was extremely undesirable that even rash and ill-considered 
expressions of theological opinion should be so dealt with as 
to put a stop to as much freedom of thought and discussion 
among the clergy of the Church as was consistent with the 
nature of a definitely Christian society. They have remem- 
bered that they were dealing with a great national institution, 
not with a sect: that they were the guardians of liberty, not 
only for the immediate present but for a long future. Even 
when, as individuals, they might have little enough sympathy 
with the incriminated opinion, they have remembered that 
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their decision, when it was favourable to the accused, could 
affect only an individual case; while, if it were hostile, it 
might exclude from the Church of England a type of opinion 
which might represent the theology of the future. They 
have remembered that, if Baptismal Regeneration was a 
doctrine of the Church of England, it would be none the less 
so because Mr Gorham were allowed to minister to the 
parishioners of Brampford Speke: while, if Mr Gorham 
were practically expelled from the ministry, it might have led 
to the expulsion or secession of many hundreds of devoted 
clergymen. It is not merely in the actual decision that the 
legal character of the proceedings offers so many advan- 
tages to the accused. The whole atmosphere of the inquiry 
is that of a court, and (in a sense) of a secular court, 
not that of a synod. The accused can appear by counsel: 
his counsel are at liberty to interpret his words in the most 
favourable sense, to emphasise his reservations, his qualifica- 
tions, his hesitations, his silences: the accused need not open 
his lips, or offer himself for examination: he may sit by, while 
his counsel argues that he has not said what he has certainly 
thought, that he may conceivably have meant what he cer- 
tainly did not mean, that the formularies of the Church of 
England may mean what every theologian and every 
historian knows very well that they were deliberately in- 
tended to exclude. I will not stay:to argue whether this is 
or is not a desirable state of things. I will only add that it is 
only because these matters would be treated in this way by 
the Judicial Committee that the majority of the present 
Archbishops and Bishops could hope for an acquittal, if their 
least orthodox opinions were to be brought under the notice 
of a court of law. My argument is addressed to those who 
are anxious that this liberty and comprehension should be 
extended rather than diminished. 

I contend that, if the recommendations of the Com- 
missioners are to be carried out, all this will be altered. The 


point of my objection is not merely that the two Upper 
Vou. V.—No. 2. 23 
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Houses of Convocation will be substituted for the Judicial 
Committee. At the present day, and so long as the bishops 
are appointed by the Crown, I do not doubt that the attitude 
of an episcopal assembly upon a prosecution for heresy would 
be, within limits, tolerant, open-minded, judicial, though 
hardly so favourable to decidedly liberal opinions as a judicial 
committee presided over and selected by the present Lord 
Chancellor, and including (say) Lord Davey, Lord Lindley, 
and Lord M‘Naghten. But the bishops are not to sit as 
judges. They are not to be consulted as judges: they are 
not to be asked whether they think A. B. has so flatly contra- 
dicted the formularies of the Church that he ought to be 
deprived. They are to be consulted apparently (the suggestion 
has a humorous side) as theologians; they are to be asked, 
not whether A. B. ought to be deprived, but in an abstract 
way whether such and such a tenet is in accordance with the 
teaching of the Church of England, or perhaps the still more 
abstract question, What is the doctrine of the Church of 
England on such and such a matter? The interpretation of 
the formularies which might have been permissible before the 
bishops spoke would appear to be closed after a decision of the 
episcopal bench. Bishop Colenso was deprived, deposed, and 
excommunicated by Bishop Gray of Cape Town for saying 
(¢nter alia) that the Pentateuch was not written by Moses: 
and that prelate expressly claimed that, in interpreting the 
doctrines of the Church of England, he was not limited to 
the letter of the formularies, but was at liberty to take into 
account the authority of the Fathers and the general 
stream of Catholic tradition, Now suppose Bishop Colenso 
had continued an English clergyman, and had been led in 
time by his own reflections to the conclusions which were, 
in fact, precipitated by the penetrating questions of a Zulu 
theologian. It is barely possible that, had the bench of 
bishops heard the case against him in a judicial way, 
they might, after listening to the arguments of counsel and 
being assisted in their deliberations by the Vicar-General of 
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the Province or some other trained lawyer, have acquitted 
the accused on this particular charge, though his ideas on 
the Atonement might have met with less indulgence. But 
supposing the question had been put in a general way to 
the Court, “Is a denial of the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch, or an assertion of the uninspired and _ fallible 
character of its arithmetic and chronology, consistent with 
the doctrine of the Church of England?” it may be doubted 
whether the decision would have been more favourable to the 
higher criticism than the recent pronouncement upon these 
points of the Vatican and its advisers. Or if it be contended 
that this is ancient history, let us put a more recent case. It 
is generally understood (though I pretend to no private in- 
formation on the subject) that the present Bishop of Birming- 
ham was nearly refused ordination by the then Bishop of 
Oxford (Mackarness) on account of his views about the Old 
Testament. I do not doubt that had he, thirteen years after- 
wards, been accused of heresy on account of the views ex- 
pressed in Lua Mundi, there would have been enough good 
sense and moderation on the episcopal bench to procure his 
acquittal; but, supposing the question had been put to the 
bishops, “ Is it consistent with the doctrine of the Church of 
England to assert that the account of the Fall is a myth?” I 
very much doubt whether the majority would have ventured 
to assert that it was. Clerical opinion might even then have 
favoured an acquittal, though those who remember the news- 
paper correspondence and pamphlets of the time will not be 
too sure of that. It may be doubted whether the bishops 
would have consented actually to write themselves down 
heretics by pronouncing the mythical view of Gen. iii. to be 
orthodox, or even allowable. No doubt, since those days things 
have changed. The heretic against whom orthodox pamphlets 
and newspapers thundered in 1889 is now (next to Lord 
Halifax) the nearest approach to a theological Pope that the 
Anglican system can tolerate; but even Dr Gore can hardly 
persuade his right reverend brethren to agree upon any 
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definite dealing with the Athanasian Creed. What would 
happen if a clergyman had suggested that a Unitarian might 
be saved, and the Court were to direct the bishops to try the 
issue, “Is it consistent with the doctrine of the Church of 
England to maintain that there is considerable doubt whether 
anyone who denies the truth of the Athanasian Creed will 
perish everlastingly ?” And yet these are moderate pieces of 
Liberalism. What would happen to more thoroughgoing 
“higher critics,’ and less compromising thinkers, if their 
opinions came to be adjudicated upon by a body of men among 
whom the Bishop of Birmingham represents at least the left 
centre, I forbear even to speculate. 

Of course this argument may be met by the suggestion 
that, if the bishops did enunciate that such and such an 
opinion was contrary to the doctrine of the Church of England, 
it would still be open to the court to say whether the accused 
had so plainly controverted it as to make his condemnation 
necessary. But the real question in all cases of heresy is 
precisely this. The formularies have already determined in 
a general way what is the doctrine of the Church of England 
in so far as the Church of England (legally speaking) has any 
doctrine at all. If it is the court who are, in the last resort, 
to say whether or not the accused has transgressed it in such 
a way as to call for legal punishment, what is the use of the 
episcopal reference? In these matters everything depends 
upon shades of opinion, turns of expression, delicate qualifica- 
tions. It would be useless to say in general terms whether 
the Church of England teaches, or does not teach, the doctrine 
of the Real Presence ; the real question is whether the teaching 
of “ Father” This or Mr That constitutes or does not constitute 
an infringement of that doctrine in the sense in which the 
Church of England asserts or denies it. This is the essential 
question. If the bishops are going to decide this, the interven- 
tion of the lay tribunal becomes a useless piece of machinery, 
introduced to hoodwink the general public as to the real char- 
acter of the change which the Commissioners have proposed. 
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If this point is to be decided by the court, what is the use of 
the bishops being called in to assert that the doctrine of the 
Church of England is to be found in the Articles of Religion ? 
If the bishops are to be allowed to repeal articles of religion 
or to add to their number, this should be done openly and 
deliberately, and not under the plausible and popular cover 
of an act for the suppression of Ritualism. If the bishops 
are to interpret, and then the court is to be free to disregard 
their interpretation,—to say that the interpretation of the 
bishops is inconsistent with the plain language of the articles, 
or not so plainly consistent with it that a clergyman who 
adopts another interpretation should be turned out,—what 
becomes of the spiritual authority, to save which is the 
avowed object of the proposed revolution? ‘The condem- 
nation of a Ritualist for interpreting a rubric in the way which 
the bishops allowed and the judges did not would still seem 
to the ritualistic conscience a monstrous usurpation of spiritual 
authority by an essentially secular tribunal. The acquittal 
of a Broad Churchman for opinions which the bishops held 
inconsistent with the formularies of the Church would seem 
to them, as it does now, a grievance and a scandal. The 
proposals of the Commission are an attempt — ingenious, no 
doubt —to bridge over the gulf between two essentially 
different conceptions of the relation between Church and 
State—the one now held by the mass of the laity, and the 
new held by precisely that clerical clique whose doings have 
led to the appointment of the Commission. 

I have no doubt that an attempt on the part of an indi- 
vidual clergyman to discredit the unanimous findings of so 
distinguished a body will be treated in many quarters as 
presumptuous and absurd. Is it not extravagant to suggest, 
it will be asked, that the Lord Chief Justice of England and 
the Dean of Arches could have approved of a division of juris- 
diction between court and bishops which is open to such 
objections as I have mentioned? Is it not extravagant to 
suggest that Evangelical leaders like Mr Drury and Sir John 
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Kennaway should have consented (as I suggest they have done) 
to play into the hands of the Sacerdotalists? Is it probable 
that so staunch a supporter of existing relations between 
Church and State as Sir Edward Clarke should have consented 
to a scheme which will revolutionise them in the sense desired 
by the extreme Sacerdotalists, and dreaded by Protestant- 
minded persons? ‘To these suggestions I would venture to make 
two replies. I have nothing to say against the moderation, the 
ability, or the statesmanlike qualities of the Commissioners ; 
but, in the first place, I submit that they have been pre-occupied 
with the question of “putting down Ritualism,” and have 
not bestowed a moment’s thought on the question how their 
scheme will affect a matter of far greater and more far-reaching 
importance than the suppression of ritualistic vagaries, 7.e. the 
liberty of theological thought and expression in the National 
Church. They have not asked themselves what effect it will 
have upon attempts to bring the teaching of the Church of Eng- 
land into harmony with the growth of knowledge and the de- 
velopment of ideas in the community at large. In the second 
place, there is no indication that this is an object which would 
have commended itself as particularly important to most of 
the Commissioners. High Churchmanship both of the more 
advanced and the more moderate types is amply represented 
on the Commission. Reasonable Low Churchism had at least 
one lay and one clerical representative. Legal learning, con- 
servative statesmanship, and moderate churchmanship had a 
conspicuous share in framing its recommendations. I do 
not pretend to know the exact theological opinions of one 
or two of the laymen, but it may fairly be said that there 
is not among the Commissioners one single clergyman or 
layman who, so far as his opinions are known, can be said 
to represent in any distinctive way the interests of Broad 
Churchmanship, of advanced criticism, of free and progressive 
theological thinking. ‘The most liberal of the clerical members 
is probably the Primate himself. When the liberal party is 
represented by an Archbishop of Canterbury, it must surely 
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be considered, to say the least of it, to be represented by 
its extreme right! The suggestion of this paper is that the 
weapons which the Commission have devised for “ putting 
down Ritualism” are not in the least likely, in the present 
state of ecclesiastical opinion, to be used in a way which will 
bear at all hardly upon the great body of High Churchmen, 
but that they are very likely indeed to be used to enable the 
narrower High Churchmen and others to turn out of the Church 
the more outspoken representatives of broad-church opinion. 
Whatever weapons Parliament may put into the hands of the 
bishops, it is not likely that they will do more than check the 
growth of one or two of the extremest excrescences of ritual- 
istic ceremonial. ‘The proposed remedies will not touch the 
real “ crisis in the Church.” Sacerdotal opinions, the sacerdotal 
tone, the sacerdotal temper will not be extinguished by courts 
and convocations, however reconstituted. ‘They can flourish 
rampantly enough even without incense or “ portable lights.” 
Even the tyranny of practically compulsory confession will 
not be mitigated by the removal of confession boxes. To 
effect any real improvement in the tone and temper of the 
High Church majority among the clergy, we must trust to 
other agencies — to the advance of knowledge, to better 
clerical education, to the general progress of educated opinion 
which sooner or later does affect the clerical mind, if only 
the door of holy orders is not entirely closed to decently 
educated and intelligent young men by an obscurantist policy. 
I do not underrate the importance of preventing the further 
alienation of average lay opinion by those medieval or Italian 
usages which are so much more conspicuous and unmistak- 
able than the state of the parson’s private opinion about 
the nature of the presence of Christ in the Eucharist or 
the precise kind of efficacy which he attributes to baptism 
or orders. But it would be far better that the incense- 
burning and the reservation and the other Romanising 
practices should go on a little longer in a few dozen or a few 
hundred churches than that a weapon should be placed in the 
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hands of persecuting and obscurantist prelates for driving out 
of the ministry of the Church the clergy who take the trouble 
to study, who have the clearness of mind to accept, and the 
courage to proclaim to-day results of science, of criticism, and 
of thought, which may be universally accepted to-morrow. 
Even in the ranks of the Roman priesthood persecution has 
failed to stop the progress of thought ; it has pretty effectually 
stopped its expression; and the results for that Church are 
much the same as if all the learning and scholarship of her 
learned priests did not exist. There are bishops on the bench 
who would like to treat the representatives of criticism as 
the Roman Church has treated Loisy, or to treat them worse 
than that Church has treated Loisy; for Loisy still says 
Mass. The Commissioners have suggested a way of helping 
them to do so. I trust that public opinion, the Government, 
and Parliament will see the tendency of their recommenda- 
tions in time to prevent their adoption, and to save the Church 
of England an even worse fate than that with which it is 
threatened by the growth of Ritualism. It would be of little 
use to drive out the spirit of Ritualism, at the cost of enabling 


the spirit of Irrationalism to take up its abode in the discretely 
swept and legally garnished Churches. 
H. RASHDALL. 


Oxrorp. 





THE NEW THEISM. 


Tue Rev. CARL S. PATTON, 
Minister of the Congregational Church, Ann Arbor, Mich., U.S.A. 


Ir is often said that the greatest gain of theological thought 
in recent times lies in the substitution of the idea of God as 
immanent for the idea of God as transcendent. The statement 
is correct; only one cannot help asking whether all the men 
who use these terms see clearly the implications of them; or 
whether, great as is the advance from transcendence to im- 
manence, a further advance upon the ordinary idea of 


immanence is not necessary to make the conception of God 
satisfactory to the mind of the present day. 

It is the contention of this paper that some such further 
advance is necessary, and that men who do not stop with the 
mere word “immanence,” but who earnestly try to make the 
word God mean what it ought to mean, will find themselves, 
consciously or unconsciously, taking it. What this step is, 
as I have myself been driven to it, and how the God with 
whom it leaves me seems to me to be not merely grasped by 
religious faith, but required by our intellectual processes, is 
what I hope to show. 

The heart of the idea of God, to which, as I conceive, we 
must come, is not merely that God is in his world, but that 
in his world there is nothing outside of God. 

For one may say, indeed, that God is in his world, just as 
he may say that the man is in his house; in it, yet separate 


and distinct from everything else in it—as individual, particular 
361 
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and separable as if he were still outside. But God is not 
separable, not particular, not an individual, not a third some- 
thing added to two already here without him, not one more 
person or individual added to the rest of us as one more brick 
(only larger and better than the rest) may be thrown upon a 
pile of bricks, or as one more person may be added to a group. 
We can say, “ Here is the house, and here inside of it are the 
carpet, and the piano, and the table; and here also, inside like 
the rest of the things, but perfectly distinct from them, is the 
man.” But we cannot say of God, “ Here is the world, and 
here in the world are nature and man; and here, inside like 
nature and man, but perfectly distinct from them, and in 
addition to them, is God.” God is not an individual like 
the rest of us; not a particular thing like nature; it is not 
enough even to say that he is inside of humanity and inside 
of nature. The heart of the matter is that neither nature 
nor man, nor anything else actual or conceivable, is outside 
of God. 

Why is it necessary that we should hold some such idea 
of God as this? Simply because no other idea is large 
enough. Nothing is or can be outside of God, for the simple 
reason that if anything is thus external to him, then God is 
not infinite, but is limited by that which stands off against 
him. He is not infinite, but only another finite, though it 
may be a larger and better finite than the other finites to 
which he stands externally related. If we have nature plus 
God, then even though God may be in nature, yet nature 
being distinct from God and God distinct from nature, each 
is equally limited by the other and both are equally finite. 
So we may say that God is in humanity, but if we do not 
also say that humanity is in God, and exists only as a part of 
God, we have God and humanity standing off against each 
other, and both God and humanity limited by each other’s 
externalism, and both, therefore, finite. In other words, an 
infinite which is merely the negation of the finite, or the mere 
opposite of it, or merely what is left over and beyond after 
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you get to the end of the finite, is not an infinite at all. It is 
only another finite. Therefore it is not God. 

By the infinite we do not mean what the word has some- 
times been made to mean—something without bounds, limits, 
or relations. By the infinite we mean that which contains 
and includes all things that are. The infinite is only a name 
for the sum-total—for the existences and the processes. The 
finite does not stand off against this infinite. It is merely a 
convenient sub-division within it. So long as we can think of 
an infinite which shall thus contain and include all things, we 
can not think of God as anything less than infinite in this 
way. Any God who is less than infinite in this way is local, 
temporary, partial, restricted—at the most only a fraction, 
even though a large fraction, of what God ought to be. 
Therefore I said, and therefore we must so think of him— 
God is not an individual, because he is not divided from 
anything in his universe. He is not a thing or a person 
added, numerically, to the other things and persons in his 
world. He is in all, but all is equally in him. He is that 


before which, beyond which, outside of which, nothing is or 
can be. 


No sooner do we come to this idea of God, however, than 
we seem to be losing one of the elements that has made that 
idea a religious force in human thought. We seem to be 
losing the element of personality. If God is not a person, he 
is of no particular consequence to religion, whatever he may 
be worth to abstract thought. If he is merely an infinite 
essence in which the world is held in solution, or an infinite 
ether in which the universe is bathed, or an infinite energy 
persisting amid all changes, he is nothing for religion. 

What many people do, therefore, at this point, is to drop 
the idea of the personality of God, or else to keep this idea, 
but to keep it merely at the command of religious feeling. 
They keep it—those who do keep it—not because they see 
their way to it, but because they feel they must have it. They 
do not see that with this modern conception the personality of 
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God becomes all the more inevitable ; they merely feel that, in 
spite of the greater difficulties which the modern conception 
throws in its way, personality in God is still a practical 
necessity. 

I can not but regard this as the attitude (and the same may 
be said of the man who drops the idea of personality) of one 
who has only thought his way half through. Followed to the 
end, this larger idea of God is precisely the idea that makes 
the personality of God clear. 

What do we mean by personality, in any one of us? As 
nearly as we can describe it, we mean a certain unifying power. 
Now this unifying power appears in us under the guise of will, 
again under the aspect of feeling; we think of it now as self- 
consciousness, and now as the power of self-direction. But 
the most we can say of it is that it is something in us that 
binds things together for us, and gives our life an inner aspect 
or meaning in distinction from the merely outward aspect 
which our life wears to others. 

Thus, to anyone looking at that series of events and 
processes, physical and mental, that makes up the life of an 
individual, and viewing this series entirely from outside, it 
would appear like a mere string of unrelated items, like so 
many numbers, 1, 31, 82, taken at random, or like so many 
sounds following one another. But why they should occur in 
this order rather than in any other, or what as a series they 
mean, or whether they have any inner meaning at all, he 
would have no sort of idea. They would be to him not a 
unity, but only a juxtaposition. If the same things that have 
happened to any man might be conceived as happening to a 
tree or a stone, this is all they would be—not a unity, much 
less a unity with an inner meaning in it, but only a string or 
a pile. 

The personality of every man is that in him which takes 
all these things—all events that happen to him or come within 
the range of his knowledge, all ideas he entertains or has enter- 
tained, all experiences he has or shall have—and binds all these, 
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past and present, near and remote, similar and diverse, into 
one continuous whole which he calls his life. 

Now this is exactly what we mean by the personality of 
God. God is a person because this is precisely what he does. 

Only he is the person who does this for all things, and not 
merely for a small section of them as you and I do. What- 
ever is part of your life is such because it is related and unified 
by this power of personality in you. But there is a great deal 
in the universe that is not thus unified by your personality, 
and that, therefore, is outside of your personal life. God is 
simply that person in whose life all things are thus unified, and 
outside of whose personal experience nothing is. You and I 
are individuals, because each one of us unifies only a small 
section of things, leaving out the rest. God is not an indi- 
vidual, because he thus unifies all things. He is not an indi- 
vidual, and not an individual person ; but this is only because 
he is the universal, or the infinite, person. It is only because 
he is too large a person to be an individual. He is the infinite 
mind in whose consciousness all things find their place. He is 
the infinite spirit of whose personal life all things are part. 
The fact that nothing exists outside of him, so far from 
annulling his personality, merely discloses the extent and the 
meaning of it. 

I may say all this, perhaps, in a different way. The most 
ultimate and unbridgable distinction which every man draws 
for himself is the distinction between himself and other things 
and persons—between subject and object. But inside himself, 
and for every man himself, this distinction disappears ; every 
man is for himself both subject and object. This is because 
he is a self, and his life has an inner aspect in distinction from 
the outer aspect which it wears to others. And this is what 
we mean by saying that he is a person. Now what we mean 
when we say that God is a person, is not that there is one 
more individual in the world beside us human beings, and that 
the name of this other individual is God, but that the world, 
or the universe, has also an inner aspect to it—that it is, in 
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short, a self, a personal life, within which (as within each one 
of us for himself) the last of all distinctions, namely this 
distinction between subject and object, disappears or is tran- 
scended. God not merely unifies it all in his personal 
experience; he is the unity of it all. The universe is an 
infinite self; and this self we call God. 

This is what I mean by “the new theism.” This is the 
idea of God to which, as I conceive, present-day thought is 
leading. 

I have already given, as a general reason for holding this 
idea of God, the fact that any other idea is too small, too 
particular, too partial, to satisfy us. There is however, in 
my own case, a further reason; not so patent, nor so easily 
presented, yet in itself quite simple, and going, as it seems 
to me, much further and deeper. And that reason is this: 
whenever I try to analyse certain of my mental processes, I 
seem to find this idea of God at the bottom of them. When 
I look beneath the surface of certain ideas that I hold, and 
that I have to hold, I run invariably upon this same idea of 
God. So far from being able to repeat the famous utterance, 
“TI have no need of that hypothesis,” I have to say, “This is 
the master-light of all my seeing.” 

I start, for instance, with the idea of truth. There must 
be such a thing as truth; otherwise there is no such thing as 
error, and all distinctions between things that are and things 
that are not fall away. If nothing is true, the very statement 
that nothing is true is itself false, and therefore something 
must be true. In other words, the idea of truth, and the 
conviction that something is true, are involved in the very 
attempt to deny them, and therefore lie at the basis of all our 
mental processes. Let us start, then, with this idea of truth. 
How is this modern idea of God involved in it ? 

In a manner perfectly simple. What do we mean by 
truth, or by the statement that a certain thing is true? We 
say, ordinarily, that we mean that the statement agrees with 
the object. If the words are like the thing to which they 
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refer, the statement is true; if not, not true. “Truth is the 
resemblance of thought to its object.” 

All this is a pure fiction. When you try to find the re- 
semblance, and what kind of resemblance it is, between a red 
house and the idea of a red house, between a long time and 
the idea of a long time, or between the battle of Gettysburg 
and the idea of that battle, it is impossible to say what the 
resemblance is, or, indeed, how there can be any resemblance 
between things so utterly diverse. As Berkeley said, “‘ How 
can an idea be like anything except another idea?” Quite 
aside from this fact, even, it is plain that if we had any means 
of getting outside of our own, or others’, ideas of things, to 
the things themselves, so as to know whether the ideas 
answer to the things and really agree with them or not, we 
should have no need of the ideas at all. 

What we really mean when we say that something is true, 
is that the statement we make can be verified in our own 
experience, at other times and in other manners, or in the 
experience of other persons. When we say, for instance, that 
fire is hot, that does not mean that there is any “ resemblance” 
between heat and our idea of heat. It means that whoever 
gets near to the fire will experience the same sensation, or 
come away with the same idea, of heat which we have. I say 
that two and two are four; I mean simply that whoever puts 
two and two together will find, as matter of fact, that he has 
four, and that this is and will be a universal experience. I 
say a ghost is not real, because though one may see it, he can- 
not corroborate this sight by touching it, nor can he make 
other people see it. The truth about anything, in other words, 
is simply what can be verified in the experience of someone ; 
it is what someone would think about the thing who knew it 
perfectly. Whatever we say that is true, is true because it 
would or does thus agree with this experience or insight of 
some mind or spirit. 

If, then, there is anything that is true, not merely for you 
and me, but in itself and for all competent intelligences, if 
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there is any absolute or permanent truth, this can only be 
because there is an absolute or universal or infinite spirit or 
mind, by agreement or disagreement with whose experience or 
insight every particular statement that can be made is either 
true or false. Without the existence of such a mind or spirit, 
truth and error are alike impossible. 

Beneath other ideas that we all hold will be found, in the 
same way, this idea of the infinite spirit, as their necessary 
presupposition. 

Take, for instance, the idea of which we are so fond these 
days, the idea of a “universe.” By this word I suppose we 
mean to indicate our conviction that what we have here, and 
all of it, is not a mere hodge-podge or conglomeration, nor a 
pile of separate and mutually distinct and exclusive things, 
but is in some sense one thing, held together in some way by 
something that makes it one. But what is it that does or can 
thus hold it together and make it one? It is and can be 
nothing but this infinite mind or spirit which the modern 
man meaus by the word “God.” We might say, to be sure, 
that the material universe is bound together, and so becomes 
a universe, by one system of physical laws, and because it 
exists in one continuous space. But this would leave the 
psychical universe standing off against it, not held together 
by physical laws and not existing in space. This would give 
us not a universe, but two universes, each independent and 
unrelated, and so no universe at all. I can not see that the 
so-called “materialistic monist” has any universe. What 
makes the universe a universe is the personality, the personal 
life and experience, of the infinite spirit. So here we come 
again to God, in our modern understanding of him. It is 
either God, or no universe. 

We might take, as another starting-point, the idea of cause 
and effect. It is an idea of which we can not rid ourselves 
in ordinary experience, and without which science can not 
proceed. Yet it is in itself a mere temporary makeshift. 
Physical science assumes it as a category behind which it need 
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not go; but whoever stops to look behind it, will find that it 
is only a name for a particular phase of the life of the infinite 
personal spirit. So we might take righteousness from the 
moral realm, or motion from the material, or even the idea of 
existence itself, and every one of these will be found to rest 
upon the presupposition of this absolute mind. 

And this infinite spirit without whom it is impossible to be 
either good or bad, this absolute mind without whom it is 
absurd to talk of being either correct or mistaken, this personal 
life which makes the universe a universe, this person beyond and 
outside of whose personal consciousness and experience nothing 
is or can be—without whom not a sparrow falls, nor a planet 
swings out into the sky, nor a man is born or dies, in whom 
we live and move and have our being and who equally lives 
and moves and has his being in us and in all things—is God. 

To this idea of God there must be added those moral 
attributes which have always been assigned to him. We must 
also keep for ourselves those attributes, like freedom and 
responsibility, which upon any theory of the universe are 
immediately guaranteed to us by consciousness and experience. 
But the background against which these conceptions will 
stand out is, under this new theism, a radically different one. 
For myself I do not see what basis there can be for an absolute 
religious confidence, such as that offered by this new theism. 
It is for these distinctly religious implications that I chiefly 
value it. For this, which I have ventured to call the new 
theism, the least I can claim is that, sooner or later, it will 
prove to be the most revolutionary idea for religious thought 
that has arisen since the days when polytheism gave way to 
monotheism. The change that came over men’s views of 
life and religion when the one God succeeded to the many 
will be paralleled by the change that will come when it is 
generally recognised that the God who is one has been again 
succeeded by the God who is all. 

CARL S. PATTON. 


Ann Arsor, Micu., U.S.A. 
Vot, V.—No. 2, 24 





THE “ETERNAL NOW” IN ANGLICAN 
THEOLOGY : 


A POINT OF CONTACT BETWEEN THE NEW 
THEISM AND THE OLD. 


Tue Rev. F. F. GRENSTED, M.A., 
Diocesan Inspector of Religious Education, Liverpool. 


THE object of this paper is not to prove a proposition, but, 
first, to explain that attitude of mind which finds the expres- 
sion “the Timelessness of the Eternal” one that is natural 
and full of meaning; and secondly, to show that this concep- 


tion is not modern, but one that has left traces not only in the 
history of philosophy and theology, but also in the language 
of the Book of Common Prayer. Indeed, it is not too much 
to say that apart from this conception much of the Book of 
Common Prayer can hardly be understood. 

What is the conception? It is the assertion that eternity 
is not merely the sum of an infinite series of successive periods 
of time, but that these successive periods are the mere fleeting 
shadow or expression of something which endures. It affirms 
that this permanent something should be thought of as a 
whole, and that in its totality, which is superior to its sub- 
ordinate divisions, “past, present, and future,” it is a mode or 
manifestation of “that which is,” the existence which lies 
behind appearance and renders it possible. 


“The days and hours are ever glancing by, 
And seem to flicker past through sun and shade 
Or short, or long, as Pleasure leads or Pain ; 
370 
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But with the Nameless is nor day nor hour ; 

Tho’ we, thin minds, who creep from thought to thought, 
Break into ‘ thens’ and ‘ whens’ the Eternal-now ; 

This double seeming of the single world ; 

My words are like the babblings in a dream 

Of nightmare, when the babblings break the dream. 

But be thou wise in this dream-world of ours, 

Nor take thy dial for thy deity, 

But make the passing shadow serve thy will.” ! 


It must be carefully noted that all this is pure assertion, 
for, properly speaking, proof there is none. It rises above 
and beyond proof. He who asserts it says, “I say it is so, and 
you have but to open your eyes and see and you will say the 
same.” ‘Tio any demand for proof or even for explanation he 
will reply that all knowledge, even our boasted scientific 
knowledge, rests upon proofs which rest in their turn upon 
fundamental ideas which cannot be proved. He points out 
that space and time are really needful forms of thought which 
are presupposed in every human conception and which are 
involved in every scientific proof. It is “by faith we under- 
stand that things which are seen were not made of things 
which do appear.” 

Intuition, therefore, is for man the source of the funda- 
mental elements of knowledge, and it is from within himself that 
man contributes these elements to everything that he knows, and 
it is by intuition that man claims to know the “ Unknowable.” 
This is no modern claim. Clement of Alexandria, writing 
about a.D. 200, called God 16 dyvdorov; and Tennyson, in 
speaking of “the Nameless” in the passage I have quoted 
above, was using language drawn from this same Clement and 
from Justin Martyr, who, in his Apology, a.p. 160, repeatedly 
uses the phrase “ Him who is a God unnameable.” 

On the other hand, men of so-called common sense have 
always raised their protests against conceptions of this nature. 
They protest still, As a typical protest we will give a quota- 
tion from the Leviathan of 'Thomas Hobbes, a.p. 1651. He 
says :— 

1 Tennyson, The Ancient Sage. 
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“The privilege of absurdity, to which no living creature is subject but 
man only, and of men, those are of all most subject to it that profess 
philosophy.” 

And he gives as the last of seven reasons for absurd 
conclusions : 

“The seventh, to names that signify nothing, but are taken up and learned 


by rote from the schools, as hypostatical, transubstantiate, consubstantiate, 
eternal-now, and the like canting of the Schoolmen.” 


And on the other hand we will remember that the common 
sense of Thomas Hobbes had to bear the rebuke of no less a 
thinker than Bishop Butler, who, in 1726, wrote in a footnote 
to the first of his published sermons on Human Nature, the 
following comment on Hobbes’ remarks on the subject of 
‘“‘ benevolence ” :— 

“These are the absurdities which even men of capacity run into when 
they have occasion to belie their nature, and will perversely disclaim that 


image of God which was originally stamped upon it, the traces of which, 
however faint, are plainly discernible upon the mind of man.” 


Let us then turn from Hobbes, and his attack in the name 
of common sense on the “canting of the Schoolmen,” and let 
us see what the Schoolmen themselves have said on the 
Kternal-now which is the subject of this paper; and because 
we must subsequently note how these speculations have in- 
fluenced the Book of Common Prayer chiefly drawn up by 
Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, in a.p. 1548, we will 
give quotations from the writings of another Archbishop of 
Canterbury, a.D. 1093-1109—Anselm, who has been called 
the first and greatest of the Schoolmen. 

The Monologion and Proslogion were written when 
Anselm was Prior of Bec, and Dean Church speaks of these 
treatises as having gained for him a place amongst the great 
thinkers of Christian Europe, and as containing essentially 
that argument for the existence of God which was revived 
in later days by Descartes, Leibnitz, and Hegel. It should, 
however, first be noted that in the preface to his Monologion 
Anselm distinctly states that he has based his work on earlier 
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writers, affirming that he has said nothing which “does not 
agree with the writings of the Catholic Fathers, and especially 
of the blessed Augustine”; and in this connection it should 
not be overlooked that Augustine, in books vii. and viii. 
of his Confessions, has told us how he passed through Platonism 
to Christ. 

In these two books, then, the Monologion and the Pros- 
logion, Anselm has discussed at great length the relationship 
of the “supreme being” or “ultimate essence” to space and 
time, and it should be most carefully noted that he has 
dealt with space and time in terms of absolute equality or 
parallelism, exactly as Kant did at a later date. The following 
extracts will give a fairly complete view of his position. 

Chapter xxii. of the Monologion shows in what manner 
the “supreme nature” is in “every” and in “no” place and 
time. Anselm says: 

“Wherefore since inevitable necessity compels that supreme being in its 
totality should be absent from no place or time, and no reason of place or time 
forbids that it should be at the same time in its totality present in every place 
or time, it is necessary that it should be in its totality at the same time 
present in each and every place and time. 

“ For because it is present to this place or time it is not therefore hindered 
from being in like time or manner present at another or some other place or 
time. Nor since it was, or is, or will be, hath therefore aught of its eternity 
vanished from the present time with the past so as now not to be, or passes 
with the present which scarce is, or is about to come with the future so as to 
be not yet.” 

In chapter xxiii. he shows how we must speak of this 
Supreme Nature rather as “everywhere” than as “in every 
place.” He goes on: 

‘For we are wont often without blame to assign words of place to things 


which are neither places nor contained by boundaries of place, as if I should say 
that a conception is there in the mind where there is reason.” 


In chapter xxiv. he shows how he must speak of this 
Supreme Nature rather as “always” than as “in every time,” 
and speaks of it as having neither past nor future nor being 


subject to time, but being a “present endowed with move- 
ment,” “a gliding present,” “labile presens,” and he adds: 
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“ Does it not then seem far more true, so to speak, to use ‘always,’ which 
seems to designate time as a whole, to signify that eternity which is never 
dissimilar from itself, rather than that variety of time which as time becomes 
other is always not like itself?” 


The Proslogion is an address to this Supreme Nature as 
God, and from this treatise an extract taken from chapters 
xvili. and xix. must suffice: 


‘‘Thus then thou hast no parts, neither at any place or time is thy 
eternity, which is thyself a part of thee or of thy eternity, but everywhere 
thou art complete and for ever is thy eternity complete. But if by reason of 
thy eternity thou hast been, and art, and shalt be, and if to have been is not 
to be about to be, and to be is not to have been or to be about to be, how 
then is thy eternity complete always? Doth aught of thy eternity pass so 
that one may say, ‘It is no longer’? or is aught to come so that one may say, 
‘It is not yet’? Therefore thou wast not yesterday, nor shalt be to-morrow, 
but yesterday and to-morrow thou Art; nay, thou art not either yesterday, or 
to-day, or to-morrow, but simply tHou art, beyond; all time, for yesterday 
and to-day and to-morrow are things in time and nothing more; but thou, 
though nothing is without thee, yet art not in space or time, but all things are 
in thee, for nothing containeth thee but thou containest all things,” 


Speculations such as these were not lost sight of in the 
succeeding centuries, and were familiar to the Schoolmen. 


Abelard, for example, says with regard to God: “ Every place 
is present to Him, and so too every time,” and we find similar 
sayings even down to the seventeenth century. 

Leibnitz also, in chapter xi. of the Discourse on Metaphysics, 
Says : 


“ The many investigations which I carried on compelled me to recognise 
that our moderns do not sufficient justice to St Thomas and to the other great 
men of the period, and that there is in the theories of the scholastic phil- 
osophers and theologians far more solidity than is imagined, provided that 
these theories are employed @ propos and in their place,” 


Newton, too, Leibnitz’ great contemporary, in the final 
scholium with which he concluded his Principia, made use of 
the following words, which seem to exactly agree with the 
teachings of Anselm. God is 
‘eternal and infinite, omnipotent and omniscient, that is, he endures from 
eternity to eternity and is present from infinity to infinity ; he rules all things 


and knows all things which happen or can happen, He is not eternity or 
infinity, but eternal and infinite; he is not duration and space, but endures 
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and is present. He endures always and is present everywhere, and by existing 
always and everywhere hath established duration and space.” 


These and like utterances of Sir Isaac Newton did not 
escape the criticisms of the sceptics of the age in which he 
lived. We find Bishop Berkeley putting in his work called 
The Analyst the following satirical question : 


“ Whether it be really an effect of thinking that the same men admire 
the Great Author for his fluxions and deride him for his religion ?”’ 


And of the age itself Bishop Butler wrote in 1786: 


“It is come, I know not how, to be taken for granted by many persons 
that Christianity is not so much as a subject of inquiry, but that it is now at 
length discovered to be fictitious.” 


We must now pass on to consider the mark that this 
conception of the Eternal-now has left on the structure of 
Anglican theology as set forth in the pages of the Book of 
Common Prayer. It would indeed be strange if it had not 
done so, when its chief compiler, Cranmer, who was Archbishop 
of Canterbury some five hundred years after Anselm, had been 
a Cambridge examiner in theology versed in the writings of 


the Schoolmen. Our central conception is that we are our- 
selves, to use the language of 2 Pet. 1-4, “partakers of the 
Divine Nature,’ a thought which in early days moved 
Athanasius to write in ch. liv. of his De Incarnatione Verbi 
Dei: ‘He became man that we might be made God,” and 
which Browning in his Christmas Eve has expressed as 


follows : 
‘Take allin a word: the truth in God’s breast 


Lies trace for trace upon ours impressed. 
Though He is so bright and we so dim, 
We are made in His image to witness Him.” 


In other words, we must assume that, if we indeed have such 
a nature as to deserve the name of children of God, and as 
such to enter into relations with the Supreme Being, then we 
are in a certain sense in those relations freed, as He is free, 
from dependence on time and space. Put concisely, time and 
space do not count. God is a spirit, and we must worship Him 
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in spirit. God is beyond time and space ; in our worship, then, 
we lift up our hearts into that spaceless and timeless region 
and therein meet God as He is. Two quotations taken from 
Bishop Westcott’s book, The Revelation of the Father, will 
illustrate the same point of view: 

“ By speaking of the Lord as the Word, the Logos, he (John) opens to us 


such a view as we are able to bear of the diversity of persons in the timeless, 
absolute existence of the Godhead.” 


And again: 


“ Therefore it is that the Christian goes forth as his Lord opens the way, 
to claim fresh victories for the faith, to quicken in others the sense of the 
Unseen behind the Seen, to set forth the Eternal which underlies things 
temporal.” 


We must next show how this thought of the timeless 
eternal underlying the temporal is expressed in our Book of 
Common Prayer in specific instances. We will commence 
with a very simple example. In the Order for Morning 
Prayer we are taught that we come to church as “ miserable 
sinners ” su that we may confess our sins at “ the throne of the 


heavenly grace” and hear the words of divine pardon declared 
unto us in the Absolution, and may then in the Venite “ rejoice 
in the strength of our salvation,” sin and sorrow having been 
removed. 

But if we look closely into the words of the service we 
shall see that all this, regarded as a series of events in time, is 
unreal. 


In the Absolution we are bidden to pray for repentance 
after we have had pardon declared unto us on the condition 
of repentance. And moreover, since it is declared to us as an 
eternal truth that pardon is always accorded to those who 
truly repent and unfeignedly believe, if we have come in the 
right spirit our absolution must have preceded our confession, 
and hence we were no longer miserable sinners at the moment 
when we described ourselves as such. 

A precisely similar inversion of the order of events in 
time is found in the Order for the Visitation of the Sick, 
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in which a prayer for forgiveness follows directly after an 
absolution in which forgiveness is regarded as given. From 
this analysis we see that the words can only be understood 
when regarded as setting forth eternal timeless truth in logical 
sequence and relationship. This is a usage found in the pages 
of the Bible; for example, the “wretched man” of Romans 
vii. 24 utters in the next verse the words “1 thank God,” and 
this is a sequence not necessarily or primarily in time, but one 
in truth and fact. 

Another example is found in the Order of Confirmation, in 
which, at a definite moment of time, the bishop lays his hand 
upon the head of the person to be confirmed as an outward 
and visible sign of a daily, that is, a continuous increase in the 
Holy Spirit, or as it is expressed in the collect that follows, as 
a sign to certify that the fatherly hand of God is ever over us. 
In other words, there is no connection in time between the 
temporal sign and the eternal thing signified of which it is the 
appointed sign. 

Exactly the same conceptions underlie the sacramental 
teaching of the Church of England, and the most convenient 
way to show this will be to start with the definition of a 
sacrament as set forth for us in the Catechism : 

“ An outward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace given unto us 
ordained by Christ himself as a means whereby we receive the same and a 
pledge to assure us thereof.” 

In this answer it is not at first obvious whether the 
words “ given unto us” refer to the “ grace” or to the “sign.” 
In the manuscript attached to the Act of Uniformity, a.p. 
1662, which is the one strictly legal standard, and in almost 
all the editions of the Prayer Book previous to the year 
A.D. 1800, there is a comma between the words “grace” and 
“given,” which would refer the word “given” to the “out- 
ward and visible sign.” On the other hand, the Warrant and 
the Patent Roll of King James, a.p. 1603-4, are the original 
sources in which this part of the Catechism occurs; in the 
letters patent bearing the great seal there is no stop in the 
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whole sentence; in the warrant the comma, which is after 
“given unto us,” would seem to unite “given unto us” with 
the word “ grace.” 

This ambiguity assumes a very interesting significance 
when we turn to the Greek and Latin versions of the Prayer 
Book, which were made shortly after the last revision, and 
it must be remembered that until comparatively recent years 
these versions remained unchallenged. 

The Greek version appeared first ; it appeared in a.p. 1665, 
and was based by Duport upon an older version made in 
A.D. 1688 by Elias Petley. In both these Greek versions the 
passage is rendered yapiros npiv Sobeions onpetov. 

Five years later, in a.p. 1670, the Latin version appeared ; 
it had reached its final form in the hands of Dean Durel, who 
had undoubtedly submitted it to Sancroft, who had been 
intimately connected with the whole revision of a.p. 1661. 
In this Latin version the passage is rendered “signum quod 
nobis datur.” 

This difference is most significant: a sacrament is, we 


should all admit, a sign given of a grace given, but with 
regard to the outward sign Durel’s Latin version employs 
the present tense ‘‘quod nobis datur.” Water, or bread and 
wine, visible things which are given to us, belong to the 
temporal. Space and time have dominion over them and con- 
dition them. On the other hand, the older Greek versions 


+] 


which connect the “given” with “grace,” and hence with 
God, employ the aorist participle, and so indicate the space- 
less and timeless, that is, the absolute, nature of the gift. 

Quite naturally connected with this is the Anglican 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration as connected with re- 
pentance and faith, We have in the Catechism the 
question: ‘‘ Why then are infants baptised when by reason of 
their tender age they cannot perform them ?” 

Before the last revision in a.D. 1661 the answer to this 
question was: “ Yes, they do perform them by their sureties, 
who promise and vow them both, in their names, which when 
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they come to age themselves are bound to perform.” In a.p. 
1661 the simpler words we now use were adopted: “ Because 
they promise them both by their sureties, which promise, when 
they come to age, themselves are bound to perform.” 

This endeavours to express in a few words the teaching of 
the whole Office for the Ministration of Baptism of Infants. 
In that office we find a helpless and unconscious infant 
represented as receiving “remission of sins by spiritual 
regeneration,” although he is too young to have committed 
any ; and the phrase cannot refer to original sin, because the 
word used is “sins” and not “sin.” He is supposed to have 
received this blessing on condition of renouncing, believing, 
and desiring baptism, which conditions, since a.p. 1662, we 
are told he cannot perform, and before a.p. 1662 we were told 
he did perform by somebody else. And yet, when he is 
older, and comes to confirmation, that service will inform him 
that he actually did receive this blessing in baptism. 

The unreality of all this only vanishes when we realise that 
it is an attempt to set forth how eternal-and timeless truths 
and relationships enter into and must of necessity be expressed 
in time. It is a statement as to how the spiritual which is 
eternal or archetypal enters into the visible which is temporal 
or ectypal. 

This is the historic position which we find, not only in a 
reformer like Luther: ‘“ Ita semel es baptisatus sacramentaliter, 
sed semper baptizandus fide, semper moriendum semperque 
vivendum,” as quoted in Hardwick’s History of the Christian 
Church during the Reformation, from Luther’s prelude on the 
Babylonish Captivity of the Church (opp. ii., fol. 278b, Jene, 
1600) ; but also in the writings of the Schoolmen—for example, 
Peter Lombard, as quoted by Professor Mozley in his Review 
of the Baptismal Controversy, 1862, speaking of regeneration 
and writing a.pD. 1100-1164, says (l. iv. dist. iv.): “Nec 
mireris rem aliquando precedere sacramentum, cum aliquando 
etiam longe post sequatur.” And it is this historic position 
which is continued to this day in the Book of Common 
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Prayer. Baptism is regarded therein as an eternal means, 
an everlasting pledge, offered and received in time, whereby 
we receive that which is not of time, but which is timeless 
and for ever true. 

An analysis of the Anglican doctrine of the Lord’s Supper 
will lead to precisely the same result. For the purpose of this 
paper it will be best to concentrate our investigation on the 
meaning of the term “ Real Presence.” The Roman position 
was most carefully stated in a.p. 1898 by Cardinal Vaughan 
and the Bishops of the Province of Westminster, in their 
Vindication of the Bull. Apostolice Cure. They wrote: 

“We say that His true Body is present, meaning that what is present on 
the altar is not some symbol of the Body of Christ, but His Body itself, the 
very Body which hung on the Cross, This also is what we mean by the word 
‘really’: namely that His Body is not present merely figuratively, as if only 
a figure of itself were present really; nor merely virtually, as though some 
effect of its virtue and power, such as grace, were what is present really ; but 
that the Body itself is present . . . . present on the altar, so as to be there 
quite independently of any action of the believing mind upon it.” 

As a statement of the Anglican position we may perhaps 
take the words of Dr Aldrich, a.p. 1687, which Waterland quotes 
with approval. He tells us that the phrase “ real presence” is 
a term “ which may be safely used among scholars,” although 
“it is not so easy to conceive of” “a natural substance really 
present when at the same time it is locally absent.” 

This is one form of the difficulty which Bishop Gore, 
writing in his Body of Christ, finds so great. In his preface to 
the second edition he quotes the Rev. N. Dimock as saying 
the “res sacramenti” is “not absent only, but distant, and 
distant not in place only, but in time.” This quotation gives 
a decidedly inadequate representation of Mr Dimock’s views. 
Mr Dimock, on page 15 of his Notes on the Round Table 
Conference, writes as follows :— 

“If we reject the idea of an event which belonged to a date nearly two 
thousand years ago being made to belong in its past reality to the reality of the 
present hour, it follows from this view that the true ‘res sacramenti’ is to be 


regarded as that which is locally and corporally absent, and not only absent 
but distant, and not distant in place only but in time.” 
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And he also quotes Thorndike as saying that this idea which 
he here rejects would make “the present time to become the 
present time another time.” 

But in truth this rejected idea, according to which reality, 
being archetypal and not ectypal, is neither local nor corporal, 
and which would enable us to say that the “res sacramenti” 
is really present, although distant both in place and time, is 
entirely in accord with the language of the older school of 
Anglican divines. Bishop Gore himself gives one instance, 
quoting Bishop Andrews (A.D. 1555-1626), who wrote in his 
Sermons of the Resurrection, vii. (vol. ii. p. 301): 

“ Christ’s Body that now is. True; but not Christ’s Body as it now is, but 
as it then was, when it was offered, rent and slain. . . . By the incomprehen- 
sible power of His eternal Spirit, not He alone, but He, as at the very act of 
His offering, is made present to us... .” 

Bishop Burnet too, in his commentary on the Thirty-nine 
Articles, wrote in a.p. 1669 on Article XXVIII. words to 
exactly the same effect: 

“ We assert a real presence of the Body and Bloed of Christ; but not of 

His body as it now is, glorified in heaven, but of His body as it was broken on 
the Cross.”’ 
That is, we assert a real presence of that that is neither here 
nor now, but there and then, because both here and there 
and now and then have been caught up into the spaceless and 
timeless presence of the spiritual. It is this view which 
Tennyson set forth in his poems of Sir Galahad and The Quest 
of the Holy Grail, and which Anglicans believe to be the 
meaning of St Paul in 1 Corinthians x. 1, 2, 3, 4. 

The views of Cardinal Newman on this matter are most 
interesting. We find them quoted by Bishop Gore in his 
Roman Catholic Claims from Vid Media, vol. ii. p. 220, written 
in 1877: 

“Our Lord is ‘in loco’ in heaven, not (in the same sense) in the sacra- 
ment. He is present in the sacrament only in substance, substantive, and 
substance does not require or imply the occupation of place. 


“ But if place is excluded from the idea of sacramental presence, there- 
fore division or distance from heaven is excluded also, for distance implies a 
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measurable interval, and such there cannot be except between places. Moreover, 
if the idea of distance be excluded, therefore is the idea of motion... . 
etc, etc.” 

In this passage Cardinal Newman, as far as his language 
is intelligible, seems to approximate to one half of the 
Anglican doctrine of the Real Presence, and to utterly fail 
to grasp the other half. He has failed to see what Anselm 
would have taught him, that whatsoever is spiritually true of 
space or place is in like manner true of time. Had Cardinal 
Newman been consistent with himself and pursued these 
thoughts further, he might perhaps have emerged from the 
mazes of medieval materialism and reached the position 
Cranmer reached when he penned the Order of the Ministra- 
tion of Holy Communion as it was left in our Prayer Books 
in A.D. 1551. He would have understood the reason why in 
the revision of that year Cranmer changed the following 
passage of the thanksgiving prayer as it stood in a.p. 1549: 

“ Almighty and ever-living God, we most heartily thank Thee for that Thou 
hast vouchsafed to feed us in these Holy Mysteries with the spiritual food of 
the most precious body and blood of Thy Son our Saviour Jesus Christ,” 
into 

“ Almighty and ever-living God, we most heartily thank Thee for that Thou 
dost vouchsafe to feed us who have duly received these Holy Mysteries with 
the spiritual food,” ete.— 
that is, dost vouchsafe to feed, for ever, in the spiritual and the 
timeless, us, who in the external and visible place and at the 
definite moment of time have received the outward mystery. 

It is the same contrast that we find in the early trans- 
lations of the Catechism, between Petley and Duport’s ydpuros 
np Sobeions, A.D. 1634 and a.D. 1665, and Durel’s “ signum 
quod nobis datur,” a.p. 1670. 

It is as Cranmer wrote in book iii. of his Lord’s Supper : 

“ Now the papists say that Christ is corporally present in the sacrament, 
and is so eaten only when men receive the sacrament. But we say that the 
presence of Christ in his holy supper is a spiritual presence: and as he is 


spiritually present, so is he spiritually eaten of all faithful Christian men, not 
only when they receive the sacrament, but continually, so long as they be 
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members spiritual of Christ’s mystical body. And yet this is ‘really’ also, 
that is in deed and effectually. And as the Holy Ghost doth not only come 
to us in baptism and Christ doth there clothe us, but they do the same to us 
continually so long as we dwell in Christ; so likewise doth Christ feed us so 
long as we dwell in him and he in us, and not only when we receive the sacra- 
ment. So that as touching Christ himself, the presence is all one, the clothing 
all one, and the feeding all one, although the one for the more comfort and 
consolation have the sacrament added to it and the other be without the 
sacrament.” 


Our investigation has now reached its conclusion, and has, 
I trust, shown the effect which the deeper study of metaphysics 
and theology has in bringing men back to hold in terms of i 
reasoned language that which they have already intuitively i 
grasped. Metaphysics and theology in the long run justify : 
the conclusions of common sense and religion. 

The author of John Inglesant was right when in a letter 
to Bishop Talbot he spoke of “the mysticism of the Prayer 
Book and the Caroline divines, on the one side safe and on if 
the other infinite.” And Bishop Berkeley was expressing the ; 
same truth when he concluded the last of his three famous f 
Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous with the words : ' 


sonia Spee ho A Cp CEO Sa EI A = 


“ You see, Hylas, the water of yonder fountain, how it is forced upwards, 
in a round column, to a certain height; at which it breaks and falls back into 
the basin from whence it rose: its ascent as well as its descent proceeding 
from the same uniform law or principle of gravitation. Just so, the same 
principles which at first view lead to scepticism, pursued to a certain point, i oi 
bring men back to common sense.” 


F. F. GRENSTED 


LivERPOOL. 














CHANCE OR PURPOSE? 


HUGH MAC COLL. 


THE central fallacy in all atheistical explanations of the 
phenomena of our universe is the tacit assumption that chance 
and design are antagonistic terms ; that the presence of either 
factor in the evolutionary development of mind or matter 
necessarily implies the absence of the other. Without this 
assumption the reasoning of the modern atheist falls to pieces. 
Yet the assumption is absolutely false, as the following simple 
experiment in mathematical probability will show. 

Take two fixed points, A and B, five or six inches apart, 
on a sheet of foolscap paper. Then take at a random distance 
from A, not greater than eight inches, and in a random 
direction, a very great number of minute pencil points, but all 
subject (though otherwise taken at random) to one inexorable 
“law” or restriction, namely, that for every point P the sum 
of the distances AP and BP shall never exceed eight inches. 
Points not satisfying this condition are to be rejected ; points 
satisfying it are to be retained. It requires but little 
knowledge of the mathematical theories of probability and 
averages to forecast the final result with extreme accuracy, 
if the random process be continued long enough. It will be a 
shaded ellipse of predetermined known form and calculable 
distribution of shading. The darkness of the shading in the 
vicinity of any point P (measured by the number of minute 
points that fall there) will be inversely as the distance of P 


from A. At first the figure in its embryonic stage will appear 
384 
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as a confused assemblage of irregularly scattered small points. 
By degrees, as the process goes on, the points will be found to 
thicken round the point A, and be wider apart as their distance 
from A increases ; while none will be found to fall beyond a 
certain elliptical though previously untraced boundary. Finally, 
the exact form and shading predetermined and foreseen will be 
obtained. Similarly, other geometrical figures, of far more 
complicated forms and shading, may thus be evolved randomly— 
that is to say, randomly (as in natural evolution) within certain 
prescribed limits of variation—although the exact forms and 
shading have been accurately foreseen by the mathematician to 
whom the laws, limits, and results owe their real origin and 
existence. Blind chance (as in natural evolution) is the appa- 
rent automatic cause ; but the real though invisible cause (also 
as in natural evolution) is intelligent and foreseeing design. 
This illustration shows plainly, though in the form of a 
parable, that the theory of evolution, instead of undermining 
the old argument of design, as atheists suppose, enormously 
strengthens it. ‘The analogy is a close one. Chance and 
design are both at work. The more complicated the geometri- 
cal figure to be evolved, the higher the intelligence needed 
for laying down the necessary laws and conditions for its 
seemingly chance evolution. The process of evolution in the 
case of the figure is very slow; in nature it is infinitely slower. 
The random points that conform with the imposed conditions, 
and therefore help in the evolution, are retained ; those that 
do not are rejected. The advance of the figure towards 
perfection is not continuous. Sometimes there is temporary 
retrogression. Points will occasionally persist in falling just 
where they seem least needed, and obstinately avoid the 
spots where they seem indispensable; but, in the long run, 
the law of averages always asserts itself, and the figure 
advances slowly and surely, if not always steadily, towards 
its foreseen and predestined form and shading. Making 
allowance for the wide difference of circumstances, does 


not this typify closely what we observe in the gradual 
Vor. V.—No. 2. 25 
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evolution, physically and morally, of the individual and 
of the race? In one respect, indeed, the analogy may be 
found even too close—too painfully suggestive of the sad 
actualities of nature. The Creator here typified does not at 
first sight resemble the loving Father of Christian theology. 
To all appearance he is a Creator who leaves his laws to work 
automatically, and gives no heed to the pain, discomfort, or 
destruction which their chance combinations bring upon many 
of the individual units required for the accomplishment of his 
purpose. If his purpose requires the evolution of the lamb 
and the dove on the one hand, it also seems to require the 
evolution of the wolf and the eagle on the other. “Nature 
red with tooth and claw” seems an ever-present factor in the 
cosmic process. Is it a necessary factor? And can this 
factor be reconciled with the attributes of justice and benevol- 
ence which we would not willingly withhold from the Creator 
of the human brains and human souls in which those ideas 
originated? And what about the wolves, tigers, and demons 
of humanity, and the unspeakable horrors which they some- 
times inflict upon the weak, the innocent, and the defenceless ? 
Are these necessary for the divine purpose? And can they 
be reconciled with the three great attributes of the Christian 
Deity—omniscience, omnipotence, and infinite benevolence ? 
Can that purpose be infinitely benevolent that employs such 
terrible means for its accomplishment? These are hard 
questions, but they must be faced and answered before we 
can have a religion that will satisfy both the logical demands 
of the intellect and the yearning aspirations of the human 
heart. Is such a religion possible? I think it is; but it must 
be built upon assumptions, some of which cannot easily be 
harmonised with the tenets of any existing theistic religion. 
These assumptions are the following. 

1. Just as life descends below the human in numberless 
gradations of intelligence and consciousness, down to the 
senseless plant, and then still lower to its final limit in 
inorganic matter; so also life ascends above the human 
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through higher forms of consciousness and intelligence in 
infinite gradations, till we reach that one Supreme Power, 
or combination of Powers, from whom all others proceed, and 
on whom all others depend. 

2. Just as in the numberless living conscious forms below 
the human many perceive not, and never, in the present stage 
of their development, can perceive, because they possess not 
the requisite faculties for perceiving, that higher conscious 
beings, such as birds, quadrupeds, and man, exist above them ; 
so man perceives not, and, through want of adequate faculties, 
never, in the present stage of his development, can perceive, 
that he is but a link in the ascending and descending series. 
But that which man cannot perceive directly through his 
outward senses he is capable of learning indirectly by the 
exercise of his slowly developing reason—a faculty which 
was given him expressly that he might so apply it. 

3. It is man’s duty, as the experience of ages has proved 
it to be his interest, to study the divine language, that is to 
say, the phenomena past and present of the world around him, 
in conjunction with his own inner thoughts and feelings, and 
therefrom, so far as his faculties permit him, to learn the 
purpose of the Supreme Will, and, having learnt it, to carry 
out his own small share in its development to the best of his 
lights and to the best of his abilities." 

4. All forms of life, or at least of conscious life, life capable 
of feeling pain and pleasure, are in a state of transition, and 
are destined at death to pass into a higher life, with higher 
pleasures, higher pains. That higher life, too, will end and 
will be succeeded by a still higher, and so on for ever. In each 
successive life pain and pleasure, evil and good, must for ever 
coexist until its end, and so must the struggle for existence. 
For the struggle is necessary for the development, and the 
struggle would be impossible without the incentives of pain and 
pleasure—pain at the failure, pleasure at the success. The idea 


1 See the author’s seventh article on Symbolic Logic in the Athenaeum, 
No. 4007, p. 213, and his Symbolic Sign and its Applications (Longmans). 
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of a perpetual, never-ending happiness in a future life, without 
struggle and without pain, is an unwholesome dream, beauti- 
ful but paralysing, like that of the opium-eater. 

5. Though each transition is from a lower to a higher life, 
with other pleasures, other pains, it does not necessarily follow 
that each successive life is happier than its predecessor. That 
may well depend upon the training received in the life gone 
by. But though there may be occasional retrogressions, tem- 
porary triumphs of evil over good, the general progress will be 
upwards, ever upwards, towards an eternally receding limit. 
For each and in each individual the evil and the good must 
for ever coexist, because they will be for ever necessary; but 
for each and in each the evil in proportion to the good will 
eventually diminish, and the good in proportion to the evil will 
increase. And for each, sooner or later, the good will take the 
lead in the eternal race upwards, and, having gained it, will 
keep it and increase it. 

6. Omniscience may logically be attributed to the Supreme 
Power, but omnipotence only within limits. The laws of 
logical consistency cannot be altered even by omnipotence, and, 
for aught we know to the contrary, the highest happiness may 
be logically impossible without the preliminary pain and 
struggle. Must we then affirm that the Supreme Power is 
the author of evil? Could not his omniscience and omnip- 
otence combined have foreseen and prevented it? Could he 
not have devised a world teeming with life and happiness, and 
eternally free from that terrible alloy called evil? The answer 
is No, if that world, as is probable, would be an inconsistency 
to an omniscient mind, though apparently possible to ours. 
And sin and crime? Were these also foreseen and _pre- 
determined? Assuming an omniscient and all-powerful will, 
there is no escape from the answer, They were. Are these 
consistent with infinite benevolence? Assuming them to be 
necessary for the development of each sentient unit upwards 
towards eventual and increasing goodness, the seeming incon- 
sistency disappears. For we cannot draw a hard and fast line 
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between crime and other evils. The criminal, like the virtuous, 
is more or less the outcome of heredity, education, and 
surroundings. Should criminals on that account be held 
irresponsible and exempted from all punishment? If we 
knew of any means, such as a surgical operation on the brain, 
whereby they could be rendered useful members of society, 
yes; but, as we know of no such means at present, society has 
a right to protect itself by the only effective methods with 
which it is at present acquainted, and that is their punishment, 
even to the extreme penalty, when necessary, of death. On 
the assumption of future successive lives, the laws of nature— 
the laws of that higher nature which we instinctively divine 
but cannot perceive—will automatically effect hereafter the 
moral cure which we find an impossibility now. 

The preceding speculations are admittedly but instinctive 
gropings in the dark—mere hypotheses which, in the actual 
state of our knowledge, can neither be proved nor disproved. 
This is a time of transition, and the data for either proof or 
disproof are at present wanting. The phenomena of the 
world around us, and not least, as already shown, the facts 
upon which the theory of evolution is based, point unmis- 
takably to some superhuman intelligent Power or Powers 
imperceptible to our senses; but beyond this we cannot, on 
purely logical ground, advance. Nevertheless, instinct counts 
for something even in the pursuit after truth. There is such 
a thing as scientific instinct. Our brains are not always 
entirely at our own disposal. Some conscious Power 
different from our personal ego, yet still more different 
from the unconscious vibrating hypothetical ether (which 
the German professor Haeckel, without the smallest warrant 
from facts, science, or logic, affirms to be the ultimate 
cause of all mental no less than of all physical phenomena), 
often directs the general tendency of our thoughts towards 
some great discovery long before the discovery takes a distinct 
and definable form, and still longer before its reality can be 
established on a firm scientific basis. And it is not alone 
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the individual brain that feels the influence of this directing 
power ; it often acts upon many brains at once, so that they 
make the same discovery independently and almost simul- 
taneously. Those who can detect no evidence of superhuman 
design in nature will, of course, scout the idea of a scientific 
instinct preceding, beckoning, and partly guiding the con- 
scious workings of the reason; but those who do perceive 
this evidence and can appreciate its significance will find the 
idea perfectly natural. Even atheists must admit, in spite 
of Professor Haeckel’s coarse and shallow mockery about a 
“ gaseous ” being, that an invisible superhuman intelligence is 
at least conceivable, that it involves no self-contradiction, no 
conflict of incompatible concepts. Can we say as much for 
the Professor’s rival hypothesis of the “ vibrating ether,” which 
he confidently affirms to be “the ultimate cause of all 
phenomena”? Let the reader judge. Here are the Professor’s 
words :* 

The consistency of ether is also peculiar on our hypothesis, and different 
from thai of ponderable matter. It is neither gaseous, as some conceive, nor 


solid, as others suppose ; the best idea of it can be formed by comparison with an 
extremely attenuated, elastic, and light jelly. 


Further on, the Professor says that this jelly-like ether 


is in eternal motion; and this specific movement of ether (i is immaterial 
whether we conceive it as vibration, strain, condensation, etc.), in reciprocal action 
with mass-movement (or gravitation), is the ultimate cause of all phenomena. 


One quotation more, and I have done: 


The two fundamental forms of substance, ponderable matter and ether, 
are not dead, and only moved by extrinsic force, but they are endowed with 
sensation and will (though, naturally, of the lowest grade); they experience 
an inclination for condensation, a dislike of strain ; they strive after the one and 
struggle against the other. 


The words which I have put into italics dispense with all 
serious comments. So this is the creed of the great apostle 
of ‘“ Monism,” as modern atheists have chosen to call their 
new religion! The Ultimate Cause, the real creator and 
sustainer of all phenomena, mental and physical, the pheno- 

1 See Mr M‘Cabe’s English translation of Haeckel’s Riddle of the Universe. 
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menon of human intelligence included, is no _ intelligent 
Deity or Deities. It is nothing at all analogous to, much 
less surpassing, the intelligence of man. It is simply an 
immense attenuated, yet all-powerful, eternally vibrating 
jelly! And this strange jelly-god is endowed with sensation 
and will, “though necessarily of the lowest grade”! Alas! 
alas! what wild nonsense some eminent specialists can write 
when they venture beyond the narrow limits of their own 
familiar domain! If Professor Haeckel had possessed even 
an elementary knowledge of the first principles of modern 
logic and mathematical probability, he would have been able 
to distinguish between relevant and irrelevant data; he would 
have known that an explanation of a mystery 2 in terms of still 
greater mysteries y, z, etc. is no explanation at all; he would 
have been more modest and less dogmatic as well as less 
offensively aggressive in his language; and, lastly, he would 
have restricted his researches to matters really within his 
competence, and left the for éver insoluble “riddle of the 
universe” alone. 

There is a dangerous illusion abroad, which, in the interests 
of all honest truth-seekers, it is high time to signalise. Many 
people appear to be under the impression that mankind can 
nowadays be divided into two mutually exclusive classes, 
respectively represented by the all-knowing “scientist” on 
the one hand, and the poor, ignorant ‘“ man-in-the-street ” on 
the other. Now, there is absolutely no line of demarcation. 
Science is simply knowledge ; neither more nor less. Hence 
it follows that, if astronomy, geology, and biology are real 
sciences, no less real are the sciences of teaching, tailoring, 
and bootmaking. Let the man-in-the-street take courage. 
He, too, is a scientist, and has been more or less so since his 
childhood upwards. If his more highly esteemed colleagues 
are better equipped by special training and education for 
certain lines of research, he is better equipped by special 
training and education for others. For certain transcendental 
lines of research we are all equally unfitted. As regards the 
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ultimate solution of any of the many riddles proposed by the 
inscrutable sphinx called Nature, such as the real origin of 
life, of consciousness, of intelligence, or, in brief, of anything, 
the man-in-the-street and Professor Haeckel are pretty much 
on the same level—the level of absolute dataless ignorance. 
Nevertheless, there is a slight difference. ‘The former is under 
no illusion; he knows that the “riddle of the universe” is 
utterly beyond his capacity. ‘he latter is a victim of a certain 
mental malady which elsewhere' I have ventured to call 
symbolatry. He mistakes the symbol, the name, the mere 
catchword, for a reality. Hence it is that he imagines him- 
self well-nigh omniscient—the real brain, so to speak, of his 
own jelly-god. He is quite confident that he has found the 
real key to the great “riddle of the universe,” whereas, in 
reality, his ignorance of this transcendental problem is as 
profound as that of his humbler colleague. 

Once admit the existence of an invisible intelligent creative 
Power, or combination of Powers, and the customary argu- 
ments aguinst the possibility of a future life fall to the ground. 
These arguments turn almost wholly on the connection 
between the brain and the conscious ego of our personality, 
and especially upon the observed connection between certain 
portions of our brain and special mental processes. A certain 
portion of the brain is injured; thereupon a corresponding 
injury is inflicted on the mind—not on the mind as a whole, 
but on some special faculty, leaving the other faculties un- 
touched. Therefore, says the atheist, the mind, the conscious 
soul or ego, is not one and indivisible. Its separate faculties 
are separately connected with separate portions of the material 
brain. Slice off these portions one by one, and one by one 
you slice off the separate faculties of the ego also, till finally 
there is nothing left. 

Now, let us examine closely this assertion that our con- 
scious soul or ego is inseparably connected with the brain, 
and that therefore with our death this ego passes wholly 

1 Mind, New Series, No. 55, p. 397. 
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out of existence. The first question that presents itself is 
this: with what brain is our ego so intimately connected ? 
the brain that is ours now, or the brain that was ours a year 
ago? For, from the material standpoint, the two are wholly 
different. The material brain with which our ego did its 
thinking a year ago has already passed clean away, and has 
been replaced by fresh material particles, forming a new brain, 
with which it does its thinking now. Yet does not the ego 
itself endure, and remember much of the thinking which it 
performed with the aid of the brain that is no more? If the 
atheist admits this, he surrenders his whole position. An ego 
that uses up one brain after another, or that passes from brain 
to brain as they succeed each other, from the birth of the first 
to the death of the last, cannot be said to be inseparably 
connected with any one of the series. Either the ego of our 
personality and consciousness changes continually with the 
changing brain, so that every fresh brain has a fresh ego ; or 
else this ego remains constant while the brain changes. Con- 
sider the consequences of the first alternative. Let us suppose 
that a murderer has been apprehended, found guilty, and 
condemned to death for a crime committed more than a year 
ago. Is not this a clear injustice? The really responsible 
ego has passed away with the brain that planned the crime; 
the present ego and the present brain should not be held 
responsible for a crime committed before they came into 
existence. But where is the barrister who would venture 
to take this line of argument in addressing the jury ? 
And there is another difficulty. How is it that the ego 
of to-day knows so much—it is hardly logical to say 


the ego that is no more? Is it by some kind of brain tradi- 
tion? May we suppose that each expiring cell transmits its 
experience by some kind of protoplasmic language to its 
successor, and that the so-called memory of the present ego 
is but the sum-total of these transmissions from cell to 
cell through successive generations? Even if this unprovable 
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supposition were true, it would be in no way inconsistent with 
the assumption of an ego separate from, yet working through, 
the instrumentality of the changing brain. Dataless hypotheses 
of this kind which can neither be proved nor disproved may 
be imagined without limit. Let us take an example at least 
as plausible on the other side. Is there anything incon- 
ceivable in the hypothesis that, when the body perishes and 
dissolves into its constituent elements, there remains intact a 
small particle, a molecule or even a single atom, of brain-matter 
upon which is imprinted, as in a microscopic cinematograph, 
the whole record of the dead man’s past? Or in the further 
supposition that this invisible particle may afterwards develop 
into essentially the same ego, though changed in externals, 
with a remembrance more or less vague, or more or less ac- 
curate, of his previous existence? Have we not analogous 
though not identical phenomena in that infinitesimal portion 
of nature which comes within the ken of our observation even 
in this fleeting life? Among animals, not excepting man, 
does not the germ-developed offspring inherit to a great extent 
the propensities and capacities of its parents, if not their actual 
recollection of past events? How little the most advanced 
biologist or physiologist really knows of the mysteries of life 
and consciousness! For aught we can prove to the contrary, 
the real primary moving, thinking agent may be millions of 
miles away from the human machinery which it sets in motion. 
Where data are wholly wanting, science should modestly 
avow ignorance. Without data science has no problem 
before it, not even a problem in probability. For without 
data not only are we unable to decide whether a proposed 
hypothesis is true or false; we are unable even to assign any 
approximate limits to its probability, to the chances for or 
against it. Conclusions drawn from direct sensation are often 
deceptive. A man suffering from gout feels a pain in his toes. 
“He is mistaken,” says the physiologist; “the seat of all 
sensation is the brain. For does not a man whose leg has 
been amputated also imagine that he feels pain in his toes and 
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that he can move them, though these same toes no longer form 
part of his body ? whereas these sensations cease when pressure 
is applied to a certain portion of the brain.” 

But why not carry the principle further? Is it quite 
certain that all sensation zs in the brain—or in the material 
body at all? If, in spite of the direct evidence of our sensa- 
tions, we draw a wrong inference when we locate a certain 
feeling in our toes, may we not also be wrong when, trusting 
to the indirect evidence of our sensations and to our fallible 
reason, we locate that feeling or any other in the brain, or, 
for the matter of that, in any fived position anywhere, whether 
in the body or out of it? Granted that complete destruction 
of the body, or a mortal injury to some vital part of it, 
apparently destroys for the time all visible evidence of the 
existence of the conscious ego with which it had been associ- 
ated: what, after all, does this prove? In wireless telegraphy 
also, does not the destruction of the receiving apparatus, or any 
injury to it, destroy all evidence of the existence of the living, 
conscious, human, but invisible agent who had acted on it from 
afar? Yet this living, conscious, human, but invisible agent 
still exists, although, for the time, he can no longer transmit 
his message. May not the real human ego also be, in a similar 
manner, far away from the material body on which it operates ? 
Speculation, even the wildest, is free when data are wanting. 
And it is a remarkable and suggestive fact that some of these 
wild, dataless, but not logically inconsistent speculations, as if 
they owed their origin to some inexplicable prophetic instinct, 
are subsequently verified. 

We hear it sometimes asserted that not an inch of the 
ground wrested from religion by science is ever afterwards 
abandoned. This is a rhetorical and far from accurate way 
of stating the real facts. It is quite true that the truth-seekers 
of the past, whatever may have been the subject of inquiry, 
made grievous mistakes; but may not the same be said of 
the living truth-seekers (scientists as well as theologians) of 
to-day? And is it not morally certain that sooner or later it 
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will be said with more or less accuracy of the truth-seekers 
of the future? If the theists of the past, be they monotheists, 
polytheists, or pantheists, have made mistakes, have not the 
other scientists of the past, be they astronomers, biologists, or 
geologists, made mistakes also? And is confident dogmatism, 
based on no data, quite extinct in any branch of science among 
the scientists now living? Between honest, truth-seeking 
religion and honest, truth-seeking science there need never be 
any conflict. On the contrary, if, profiting by their past 
errors, they unite as truth-seekers under one banner, each 
may powerfully support the other. But there must be no 
finality or baseless dogmatism on either side. True religion, 
founded on pure Theism, must, like science, be progressive, 
and adapt its tenets to changing conditions and new dis- 
coveries. Science, accepting the same pure Theism, must, 
like true religion, tread softly and reverently, and regard 
nature as a divine book which it is man’s privilege and bounden 
duty to study. Religion, as the pioneer, must ever supply 
the instinctive faith and sure though vague and indefinable 
aspiration. Science, with its more exact methods and instru- 
ments of research, must move slowly and warily in the 
direction indicated, verifying here, correcting there, and leav- 
ing untouched the ground for which its methods and instru- 
ments are as yet, and it may be for ever, unsuited. 


HUGH MAC COLL. 


BouLoGneE-suR-Mer. 
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THE PARALLELISM OF RELIGION 
AND ART. 


A COMMENT ON WILLIAM BLAKE. 
BASIL DE SELINCOURT. 


Ir is, I think, very widely felt that the word Religion, 
understood, as we usually understand it, in reference to its 
accepted derivative sense, fails to call attention to the essential 
quality in the great department of life and thought which it 
names: that a man’s Religion is not the recognition of some- 
thing external to himself, in the sense of something of alien 
nature by which he is bound down ; and that those who listen 
to its voice as to the voice of Law, and hear in it only the 
«Thou shalt ” and “ Thou shalt not” of authoritative warning 
and command—to which, if they listen, they listen, as it were, 
under protest—are strangers to the spirit of all true Religion. 
At a period of disintegration ‘like the present, there is 
danger that such a point of view may be pressed too far. 
The rising generation certainly lays all its emphasis both in 
thought and action on the side of life and liberty. Not only 
in the religious but also in the political sphere there is a 
general dissatisfaction with received creeds, and in the sphere 
of morals “ conventionality ” is severely dealt with. Wherever 
the individual finds his desire for independent action hampered, 
he assumes the restricting medium to be a dead weight of 
accumulated prejudices. And though, on the whole, our 
intellectual leaders seem to believe that this movement will 


justify itself in the end, to watch its progress is to be aware 
397 
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that many symptoms are revealing themselves which give 
grave cause for apprehension. For the value of the individual’s 
claim to life and liberty depends upon the nature of the indi- 
vidual who makes it; and even if, by submitting to an external 
code, he becomes, in spiritual phraseology, a slave, one is 
bound to accept the conclusion that the good of society 
requires the multitude of its less enlightened members to 
accept a term of slavery, and to forego their claim to that 
perfectly unfettered self-development which is the essence of 
humanity according to the democratic ideal. As the burden 
of the present article will be in a contrary sense, it seemed 
well to pay in passing this salute to law and order: and before 
we proceed to our principal contention, one last remark in 
parenthesis and reservation may be permitted us. The word 
Religion, though it seems to emphasise the lifeless element of 
law, and by naming it to give a misleading prominence to the 
negative and restrictive side of a life which, in its full develop- 
ment, has been described as “perfect freedom,” may yet be 
differently regarded. One of the main difficulties involved 
in the attempt to communicate thought by means of language 
is that the significance of words undergoes perpetual modifica- 
tion as the mental and moral outlook of the individuals who 
use them is enlarged. The highest, the most inclusive outlook, 
could we but attain to it, would revolutionise our understanding, 
if not our use, of language. But no terminology can raise us to 
a height which is still beyond our reach; and to what is as yet 
unattained we can only be referred by negatives. Words are 
not experiences, and except as a record or index of experience 
they are valueless. If the true life is in a man, he will easily 
recognise a sense in which it is rightly to be called Law ; if it 
is not in him, if what he takes for light is darkness, the light, 
of which he knows nothing, can only be described to him by 
pointing to its contrary which he knows. And thus it may 
be just because it contains the secret of an inclusive freedom, 
that Religion appears before mankind generally as the thing 
that binds. 
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But there can be little doubt that if we look to Religion, 
as far as we are able, on its positive side, we find little or no 
affinity in it to the domain of Law. If we wish to find a 
parallel for the typically religious temper, we shall be forced 
to turn not to the political but to the artistic life. Nothing 
more nearly approaches the spirit of true Religion than the 
spirit of true Art. It is of interest to quote in this connection 
words written by one of the greatest and most original of 
English artists. “And now let me finish by assuring you 
that, though I have been very unhappy, I am so no longer. 
I am again emerged into the light of day. I still and shall 
to eternity embrace Christianity, and adore him who is the 
express image of God; but I have travelled through perils 
and darkness not unlike a champion.” The value of this 
and many other similar passages that occur in the writings or 
in the recorded conversation of William Blake, is that being 
a man, the fervour of whose religious life is indisputable, they 
testify that in one mind at least religious and artistic activity 
coalesced. Blake has often been called mad, and one must 
admit that, according to the old sense of the word, he was in 
some respects an “idiot”: he allowed, he even constrained his 
mind to develop in total disregard of the intellectual atmo- 
sphere of his time; he lived in a world of his own making, 
and described what he saw there in terms which were only 
the more confusing because they were in familiar use. But 
although, in a kind of impetuous contempt for the lifeless 
conventionalities and narrow complacencies he saw around 
him, he had deprived himself of the moderating, reconciling 
influences which come of intercourse between man and man, 
and was thus driven, much like Ruskin in his latter days, into 
a reckless stubbornness of antagonism which delighted in 
riddles and paradoxes for their own sake, yet nothing is 
clearer to those who have studied his work sympathetically 
than that his apprehension of the larger realities of the 
spiritual life is sustained, serious and profound. And his 
utterances have a peculiar value because they possess in a very 
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high degree the directness only to be found in the speech of 
men whose thought is their own. 

To the mind of Blake, then, Art and Religion were 
identical. In the passage above quoted, he is describing to 
a friend what would ordinarily be called not a religious but 
an artistic experience. The Christianity he refers to includes, 
and is here intended primarily to convey, the practice of a 
particular kind of painting. “I know of no other Chris- 
tianity,” he says elsewhere, “and of no other Gospel than the 
liberty both of body and mind to exercise the Divine Arts of 
Imagination.” And the page on which the latter words are 
written is illustrated by a rendering of the Crucifixion un- 
matched for grandeur and dignity and depth of spiritual 
insight since the days of Angelico or even of Giotto himself.’ 
In his own peculiar language, Christ and the Imagination are 
often convertible terms, and he regards the Crucifixion as an 
eternal symbol of the destruction by each individual of his 
inborn faculty for immediate communion with the Divine. 
Those who turn to Blake’s rendering of the Crucifixion just 
referred to will need no further witness to the intensity of his 
religious life: in his poetical work if it has escaped notice, the 
reason is that the most exalted expressions of it are obscured 
by a profitless mystical terminology, like mountain summits 
by the clouds about their base. The following lines, which 
explain the design of the Crucifixion, have the same intensity 
of inspiration :— 

* And O thou Lamb of God, whom I 
Slew in my dark self-righteous pride : 


Art thou returned to Albion’s land ? 
And is Jerusalem thy bride ? 


Come to my arms and never more 
Depart : but dwell for ever here. 

Create my Spirit to thy Love: 
Subdue my Spectre to thy Fear.” 


If we remember that Albion is Man, Jerusalem the city 


1 A remarkably beautiful reproduction of this design is given in Gilchrist’s 
Life of Blake, vol. i. p. 240 (2nd edition). 
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where Albion dwells when his Spectre, the eighteenth century 
god of Reason, is subdued and the Spirit of Liberty’ and 
Imagination made perfect in him, we shall enter readily into 
the deep religious passion here expressed ; and whoever reads 
these lines or considers the form and features of the Christ in 
the design already referred to, must know that Blake’s views 
upon the subject of Religion, however fantastically worded, 
were something quite different from what we ordinarily mean 
by views. They were not intellectual conjecture, but the 
expression of spiritual fact, of the events of his inward life. 
It was not that, being an artist and religiously brought up, it 
was a matter of interest to him to “effect a synthesis” of Art 
and Religion—a questionable sort of operation at the best: for 
everything is at one with everything else, as everybody knows ; 
and the chief temptation of the intellectual life is to say we 
see unity when as yet we have not even seen diversity—but 
that he had himself so lived and worked that the two had for 
him actually become one. He affirms the identity in his most 
exalted and in his most prosaic moods. Nor is it merely that 
all Art is Religion: he believes the converse to be equally 
true. “A poet, a painter, a musician, an architect, the man 
or woman who is not one of these is not a Christian.” “Jesus 
and his Apostles and Disciples were all Artists.” These latter 
statements are peculiar but not ludicrous, and they deserve the 
same reverent attention as the rest. ' 

Relieved of its paradox, Blake’s position is perhaps describ- 
able as follows. Both Art and Religion have two aspects: 
you may look at them from within and from without. Look- 
ing at them from without, you see perishable matter, you see 
law, ceremonial, dogma, tradition, phraseology, technique, and 
with these before you you realise only the diversity, the separa- 
tion between them. But the true view is from within: look 
from within and what you see is a spirit clothing itself, finding 
expression for itself, in certain kinds of thought and action: it 
matters little which ; for the action and thought are nothing 


in themselves, they only exist for those to whom the sole 
Vor. V.—No. 2. 26 
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reality is the spirit manifested in them. And however diverse 
the manifestations, the essential isthe same. Art and Religion 
are a motion of the soul, a self-forgetfulness of the individual 
before the universal life, a movement from within outwards: 
the life of both, their secret, is e-motion. Thus it was that 
Blake devoted all his strength to passionate preaching of a 
single doctrine—that this spontaneous “emanation,” by which 
man rises into communion with the Divine, this power, which, 
according to the sphere in which it operates, he calls sometimes 
Imagination, sometimes Love, is the one thing needful, and 
that whatever in government or in society tends to check it 
and throw man back upon himself defeats the true end of living 
and robs man of his one possession of priceless worth. In short, 
Art and Religion are the same to him, because both give, what 
there is nothing else that can give, a complete expression to the 
spirit of life itself. 

But Art and Religion, though they were the same to Blake, 
are not the same to everybody: Blake’s experience is, in 
fact, so unique that it must remain spiritually unfruitful, unless 
it can somehow be set in relation to more familiar attitudes 
of mind. The point which, with Blake to guide us, we have 
now reached is that the essential both in Religion and in Art 
is a certain kind of activity of the soul. Clearly, the next 
point to consider is the mode in which that activity expresses 
itself. Needless to say, the complete product of the activity 
is, in the one case, a work of art. What is it in the other ? 
Some might point in answer to the acts of public and private 
devotion which are naturally associated with the religious life. 
But these are parallel rather to the communion with nature 
or the imaginative aspiration, which prompt the artist to his 
work ; they are not the work itself. The activity of the soul, 
which we are now calling Religion, issues in no clearly definable 
product ; for there is no action of man which may not be a 
religious action: all that can be said is that the only “ work 
of religion” comparable to what in the sister sphere is called 
a ‘ work of art” is a life in which the promptings of religious 
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aspiration and communion are realised. And just as a work 
of art, though produced by a spiritual activity, exists only by 
taking a material form, so also the spiritual activity of Religion 
cannot exist without a material on which to work and in which 
to express itself—the difference being that this material is not 
sound or colour, but the man himself. The parallel we are 
now suggesting is not the same as that which induced the 
Greeks to conceive the moral life as a work of art; viewing 
Art, at least for this dialectic purpose, more externally, they 
called attention to the subservience of all the parts to a single 
end in order to emphasise the value of a similar unity in the 
conduct of life itself. The appeal was an appeal to reason. 
But, as a matter of fact, the unity of a work of art, where art 
is perfect, is not a thing produced to meet the demands of 
logic,’ it arises because the work reflects a single, that is a 
continuous, spiritual appeal. The artist sees or half sees a 
vision, which, though it is yet formless, though as yet he has 
not realised it or made it his own, draws him from himself; 
he is in touch with a “beyond”: his condition is a condition 
of desire: he is in the presence he knows not of what, but this 
unknown has a moving influence upon him; and his emotion, 
as he answers to its call, guides him by a higher than the law 
of reason to the characters that are at harmony with itself. 
Thus it is not the essential of the work that it should be 
thought out or constructed according to a plan; its unity is 
the unity of the passion to which it owes its life. And it 
was passion as the unifying element which we had in view in 
referring to the material expression demanded as well by the 
religious as by the artistic impulse. ‘Christ and his Apostles 
were all Artists,” not in so far as their lives were “ unities,” 
but in so far as their speech and action were penetrated and 
transformed by the rapture of an inward vision. Perfect 
religious action, according to this view, is that in which the 
whole man, with whatever individual strength he has of mind 


1 Or in Blake’s forcible metaphor, “If morality is Christianity, Socrates 
was the Saviour.” 
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and body, becomes an instrument, a vehicle, to express the 
emotion which includes all others, giving form to the breath 
of God in man, making the divine Inspiration visible and com- 
prehensible in acts of love. 

“Prayer is the study of Art. Praise is the practice of 
Art.’ Fasting, etc., all relate to Art. The outward ceremony 
is anti-Christ.” Blake delights to work out his paradox into 
the minutest details. The objection which would naturally 
be offered here, that Art cannot exist without an outward 
ceremony, but that Religion can, has perhaps been forestalled 
by the exposition that precedes: but a new difficulty presents 
itself. We habitually regard the artist as the possessor, and 
in general as the unexplained possessor, of a special gift: if a 
man has no artistic faculty, no one dreams of considering his 
personality incomplete; but the religious life is viewed quite 
differently. It is supposed the natural inheritance of every 
man, into which, if he does not enter, his own perversity and 
hard-heartedness are to blame. In what sense therefore, it 
may be ubjected, can it be profitable to compare or identify a 
specialised function with the one faculty without which man’s 
life cannot be truly lived at all? We should answer, in the 
first place, that however we may admit in theory the univers- 
ality of the religious appeal, the actual secret of the religious 
life as outlined earlier is possessed by very few; and those 
who possess the secret would be first to acknowledge how 
intermittently their lives express it, how seldom they are, 
according to Blake’s sense of the word, true “artists”: 
and, on the other hand, that the normal attitude of the 
majority of men to Art is much nearer than might be 
supposed to their normal attitude to Religion; they have 
neither in the one case nor in the other any power of 
creation or originative action; but in various degrees they 
can enter into and reflect the spirit which has prompted 


1 Not only in his artistic but also in his political theorising, Blake often 
anticipates Ruskin, It was one of Ruskin’s favourite dicta that “ All great art 
is Praise.” 
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thought or action in the creative mind. To understand a 
poem or a picture you must, however dimly, enter into the 
spiritual atmosphere in which it was conceived ; to read poetry, 
you must be a poet; to see a picture, you must be an artist ; 
and poets and artists, more or less intermittently, with more 
or less of intensity, we all are. In the second place, we would 
allege that the identification, even as conceived by Blake, need 
not be taken to amount to more than this—that no human 
action can be complete or representative, unless it engages the 
entire man, unless, that is, it expresses, however remotely, the 
elemental emotion which is the witness and assurance to man 
of his kinship with the divine heart of things: all human 
activity to be perfect must be religious. And this same test 
of entirety, that the whole man should be engaged and all 
his faculties contribute harmoniously and in due subordina- 
tion, that is, under the guidance of the highest, to an end in 
which all are involved—here precisely is the test, by which for 
ever we may distinguish true Art from false; only, in a work 
of art, because the materials and the end are at the outset 
determined within comparatively narrow limits, both process 
and product can be more readily appreciated and judged. In 
fact, as man is to the universe, so is a work of art to the life of 
man, a second microcosm within the first; and it is for this 
reason that the work of the artist may be taken as a type of 
all perfect human activity. 

Finally, it may be objected that this limitation in the scope 
of Art, the necessity to make each several expression of the 
inspiring passion complete, individual and self-sufficient, is a 
distinctive feature too important to be overlooked, that all 
the problems of artistic workmanship are involved in it, and 
that nothing of a similar nature can be suggested to complete 
the parallel in the religious life: that the identity is destroyed. 
The objection is valid: but to advance it would be to attack 
the line of our argument too mercilessly. Art and Religion 
are not the same: but it was interesting for the moment to 
identify them, because in the mind of one great artist they 
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had been permanently identified. This was possible to Blake, 
in part, because the groundwork of his artistic training was so 
thorough that the specific problems of artistic expression hardly 
occupied his mind: in part, because that training was no more 
than a groundwork and left him—if the expression is allowable 
—at the mercy of his inspiration, when the time came that 
it should be transmuted into the grander artistic forms. It 
was thus at once the intensity and the defectiveness of his 
genius as an artist that made the identity conceivable by him. 
That it was not only conceivable but conceived, that the 
identity was actual in the life and thought of a serious and 
great-minded man, is a fact, which, at a time when philosophy 
turns more and more to experience for her guidance, readers of 
a philosophical journal will not wish to overlook. 


BASIL DE SELINCOURT. 


Kinauam, Cuippina Norron, 
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A PEACE POLICY FOR IDEALISTS. 
W. R. BOYCE GIBSON. 


I. THe MovEMENT TOWARDS SOLIDARITY. 


THERE exists to-day a movement of infinite importance and 
promise, the development of which, in my opinion, is likely 
to dominate the philosophic interest of the coming generation. 
I allude to the leavening of life through philosophy, and to 
the solidarity of philosophic thought and endeavour which 
such a leavening should inevitably bring with it. The self- 
consciousness of philosophy has recently .been assuming a 
new form. It is coming to appreciate the affinity of its 
interests with those of the larger social life within which its 
speculations arise and develop. It is realising itself as a 
philosophy of life, and in so doing is giving both to life 
and to philosophy deeper meaning and deeper worth. Nor 
is it only through its direct participation in the problems 
of education, economics, and sociology that philosophy is 
demonstrating the practical value of its speculative activities. 
It is revealing itself more and more clearly as an imperative 
need of the religious consciousness, and, in endeavouring to 
meet that need, is coming to recognise the importance and 
philosophical power of categories, such as those of love, 
communion, redemption, which until quite recently were 
left to the sole interpretations of theology. The wall between 
philosophy and theology is already transparent, and tends 
to break down entirely whenever a radical earnestness is shown 


in the reasoned reconstruction of the religious life. 
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The same influence of sympathetic interpenetration is at 
work within philosophy itself. Counteracting forces are, 
indeed, unmistakably operative. Evil speaking and worse 
insinuation still do their small quota of harm to the causes 
they profess to defend; and, what is far more harmful even 
than the futility of mere abuse, the spirit of misconception 
is abroad, blinding and paralysing powers which, in reality, 
are both able and ready to co-operate in a common cause. 
But these influences have no right of home within the freedom 
of philosophy, and they run counter, moreover, to the most 
rudimentary dictates of common sense. We may therefore 
hope to be eventually rid of them. 

What is much more significant than these transitory 
symptoms is the steady attempt which is at present being 
made to emphasise the convergence of philosophic opinions. 
That Naturalism and Idealism are not yet in a position to 
fraternise over the interpretation of life and its philosophy 
must be regretfully admitted. But Humanism, whether ideal- 
istic or radically empiristic, and all Idealism, whether Berke- 
leyan, Neo-Hegelian or Personal, are at present showing a 
distinct inclination to understand each other. Professor James, 
in a recent article in Mind (Oct. 1904), has set the cue, and 
Mr Hoernlé and Dr Mellone (id., July and Oct. 1905) have 
carried the spirit of reasonableness an important step further. 
It remains for other writers to follow up a tendency fraught 
with such manifest good to the essential interests of philosophy. 
In the present article I propose to carry the peace-policy one 
stage further still. And should it prove that I have been 
crying peace where there is no peace, then, no doubt, further 
adjustments will be called for, into the nature of which we 
need not enter at present. 

The philosophy of Martineau has recently attracted, and 
most deservedly, a great deal of attention. Among the various 
books and articles dealing with the subject, I wish to single 
out a pamphlet by Professor Henry Jones, published under 
the title Zhe Philosophy of Martineau in relation to the 
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Idealism of the Present Day, and to consider it, not as 
directly affecting Martineau’s position, but as touching the 
relation between the two branches of concrete Idealism 
currently qualified as Absolute and Personal. As the latter 
type of Idealism is the less familiar, I propose in the first 
instance to point out as succinctly as possible the main 
essentials for which I conceive it to stand. I shall then 
consider the bearing of Professor Jones’s discussion on the 
relation between the two Idealisms. 


II. THe EssENTIALS OF PERSONAL IDEALISM. 


1. Personal Idealism, as I understand it, is the attempt to 
support what is central in the claim of Absolute Idealism 
from the point of view of the personal experient. The 
central requirement I refer to is best expressed in the 
Hegelian dictum that the Real is the Rational, understood 
not in any pan-logical sense, but as expressing a full faith 
in the reason’s power to answer any question it is capable of 
asking and of stating in a reasonable form.- The contention, 
I take it, is that there is no kind of experience that does not 
admit of being perfectly understood and lived out in the light 
of its own categories or principles of unity. So conceived, 
Idealism gua absolute is diametrically opposed to any line of 
thought which leads to a sceptical distrust of the reason. It 
is opposed to the Intellectual Pessimism which holds that 
the most reasonable course is just to work on without thinking, 
to the Agnosticism which limits the intelligibility of things 
to their phenomenal appearance, and to the higher Irration- 
alism which still holds to the truth of the spiritual life, but at 
the desperate cost of a faith that defies the reason. 

The rationalistic aspect of Personal Idealism is well 
brought out in the theory of knowledge appropriate to its 
own point of view. The broad lines of such a theory have 
been clearly laid down by Professor Eucken in one of his 
earlier works.! On Eucken’s view, our conception of know- 
1 Die Einheit des Geisteslebens, pp. 302-306. 
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ledge, of its function and limits, depends on the meaning 
we attach to life. Hence a spiritual conception of life 
necessitates a spiritual conception of knowledge. But to see 
life spiritually, we must see it from the personal point of view, 
from the point of view of the personal experient. 

The conception of personal experience includes three main 
essentials :— 

(1) The initial and yet inalienable fact of personal life is a 
self-immediacy or a being-for-self. ‘The essence of a person, 
as Dr Rashdall puts it, is not what he is for another, but what 
he is for himself. Such self-reference in no way spells individ- 
ualism, nor does it imply any intrinsic finitude or isolation. 
On the contrary, our self-immediacy is sensitively active in 
proportion as the limits of individualism are broken down and 
immediacy of communion is established between man and 
what is spiritually akin to man—his fellow-men, Nature, and 
God. Still, even in his most personal relationships the law of 
spiritual discreteness holds good. ‘To be one in spiritual aim 
and feeling, we must at least be two in spiritual endeavour. 

(2) Personal experience is essentially oppositional in 
character. The oppositions of self and not-self, subject and 
object, freedom and order, and all other antagonisms are 
oppositions within personal experience. A true view of the 
progress of our personal life shows us that these oppositions 
are indigenous to the process. They arise within it because 
they are necessary to its self-development, and the recon- 
ciliation is achieved within the very action that brings the 
opposition into being. 

(3) Personal experience (to adopt Eucken’s own expres- 
sions) is essentially “action” or “deed.” It is in and through 
active spiritual endeavour that we come to realise our spiritual 
unity. It is in and through action or deed, inwardly conceived 
as the expression of personal aspiration, that we actually and 
perpetually transcend the oppositions inseparable from the 
spiritual development of a personality. 

It is as an integral factor of such personal experience that 
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knowledge has its true and indispensable function. Knowledge 
is not a mere reflection upon life, but a very part of life itself. 
It does not develop alongside the spiritual reality it helps to 
interpret, but within it, opening new possibilities, deepening 
and developing the reality itself. So philosophy, the highest 
type of knowledge, is not a mere after-reflection upon life, nor 
is it an a priori predetermination of its significance. Philosophy 
is a part of life, a reflection within life from the point of view 
of the active experient : it develops out of the very endeavour 
to live truly, and is the self-expression of this vital endeavour. 
Hence, as we have already insisted, there can be no spiritual 
reality uninterpretable in the light of its own categories, and 
all explanation must in last resort be self-explanation. And 
where personal experience is deepest and most spiritual, the 
theory of that experience must be most profound and most 
truly interpretive of the meaning of life. Far, therefore, from 
there being a point beyond which a reasoned grasp of principle 
is impossible and unnecessary, it is in our religious emotions 
and activities, personally interpreted, that the reason is most 
indispensable and illuminating. 

2. Personal Idealism is essentially a teleological Idealism. 
What we take to be distinctive of the teleological point of 
view cannot be indicated in a word. For the statement would 
necessarily vary in form according as we professed to speak 
from the psychological, ethical, or religious standpoints. We 
content ourselves with pointing out what we take to be the 
essential significance of final causation from the concretest 
standpoint of all, the standpoint of the religious consciousness. 
We interpret it, in a word, as the power of God in man. If 
the Incarnation is spiritually understood as implying the saving 
intimacy of God with the human soul, then the teleology 
of personal experience has its roots in the Incarnation. 
The End towards which our feeble beginnings strive is thus 
present at the start, and immanent within this germinal effort 
to grow towards it. If the fact of God’s omnipresence is con- 
ceded, this immanence of the Perfect within the imperfect as 
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“the Soul of its soul” (Martineau) is eo ipso implied ; and if the 
religious consciousness accepts love as its supreme category, 
and is alive to the conviction that God is Love, and inspired 
with love’s redeeming strength, the intercommunion of perfect 
and imperfect, of divine and human, provides at once the ideal, 
and the motive to reach after and rest in that ideal, which are 
the essentials of all teleological development. 

The concrete explanation of the teleology of the spiritual 
life thus seems to require a reference to the most central 
convictions of the religious consciousness. For if the move- 
ment from human to divine has its roots in the Incarnation, 
so that, in Pascal’s phrase, we could not seek after God unless 
we had already found Him, the intereommunion which God’s 
presence in the soul implies must itself be the source of all 
spiritual revelation and redemption. The intercommunion 
is indeed itself a germinal revelation and redemption. Through 
communion as through action, through faith as through works, 
we come to see what the Incarnation means—and in so far as 
we do this, we have our revelation; we experience how it can 
save us from our finitude and error—and this again is our 
redemption. 

Personal Idealism is essentially a Religious Idealism, a 
philosophy, z.e., which endeavours to give a reasoned support 
to the fundamental claims of the religious consciousness. In 
particular, it holds that the spiritual significance of works lies 
in the faith that expresses itself through them, that morality 
is rooted in religious inspiration, and that the freedom which 
is our spiritual birthright can grow to its full stature only in 
profoundest dependence upon God. 

8. Adopting as it does the standpoint of the personal 
experient, Personal Idealism demands the reconstruction of 
psychological science from the experient’s point of view. It 
demands a psychology of personal experience. The first 
requirement of such a psychology is that experience should 
not be treated metaphorically. It repudiates as inadequate 
the mechanical associationistic metaphor of the upbuilding 
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of experience from states of consciousness originally discon- 
tinuous. Again, the further metaphor of the stream of con 
sciousness, though it does some justice to the continuity of 
experience, is seen to be entirely inadequate so soon as the 
experient’s point of view is taken. For experience does not 
consist in any mere series of subjective states, however con- 
tinuously these are linked together. Thus, if it is a question 
of attention, the relation of the subjective interest to the 
topic attended to is the central feature of the experience. 
We cannot, in fact, dissociate object from subject in any act 
of cognition. Moreover, the continuity of the subjective 
interest in any object, though it works itself out under time- 
conditions, is not itself a time-continuity. An interest may 
be broken off a hundred times, but invariably resumes itself, 
though the interruptions have broken the time-continuity into 
a hundred pieces. 

A psychology from the point of view of the experient is 
therefore not to be confused with a psychology of the 
experient reduced to a thin series of subjective states, to a 
mere time-flux of feelings devoid of all epistemological signifi- 
cance. No reason save that of methodological convenience 
can justify an abstraction of this kind. A psychology from 
the point of view of the experient is a psychology of personal 
experience, and what personal experience involves we have 
already attempted to show. We need only add here that the 
analysis of man’s mental development from this point of view, 
whether traced out as an acquisition of skill or as an acquisition 
of meaning, or as a concrete synthesis of these, is throughout 
an analysis of the processes through which the human con- 
sciousness acquires its freedom and makes it effective for the 
discipline of life. 

4. Personal Idealism develops itself from the standpoint 
not only of personal experience, but of experience as experi- 
enced by a person. It is in this sense anthropocentric ; but, in 
insisting on human life as central, it insists at the same time 
that such life is essentially spiritual and infinite, integrally one 
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| in nature with whatever has a spiritual and infinite significance. aga 
If the term “anthropotheocentric” were taken to imply an of 
i experience in which human and divine interpenetrated, then to 
, that term would still more aptly represent the true standpoint san 
i of Personal Idealism. But by whatever name the standpoint oul 
is labelled, it is essential that it should be that of the personal or | 
experient, for Personal Idealism is just a reasoned presentation col 

of personal experience, a philosophy of man’s spiritual life. 
H The adoption of the anthropotheocentric position, character- are 
istic of Personal Idealism in its religious form, may appear Pr 
" incompatible with the doctrine of an impervious ego which po: 
. has figured so prominently in the confession of the Personal juc 
é Idealist. The point is crucial, for an inviolate or uninvadable thi 
: self-hood, a being-for-self, may be so understood as to render in 
inexplicable the transition from Personal to Religious Idealism, Re 
and to make of the transcendence of the anthropocentric for 
: starting-point through the anthropotheocentric standpoint Bu 
i a logical tour de force. That a certain spiritual imper- Ki 
viousness is an inalienable characteristic of personal existence th 
P| and a fundamental precondition of all personal intercom- de 
ii munion would not, I think, be denied, except in the co 
pantheistic interest. The more intimate the fellowship of de 


love, the more sensitive is the reverence with which love 
i greets the love of another. Nor can I believe that love is 
no longer self-limited by this differentiating reverence when 


| we pass into the communion of the soul with God. And ph 
1 yet I admit most frankly that, for the misconception which ar 
i has arisen on this point, the Personal Idealist may be largely to ca 
e | blame. Speaking of my own part in this matter, I remember, fr 
/ with gratitude, a recent conversation with Professor Stout, th 
| in which he pressed upon me his conviction that in the case of th 
ke divine communion, at least, the imperviousness of the self fo 
i could not amount to an impenetrability ; that the presence ar 

of God must be spiritually interpenetrative of our own self- in 


consciousness. ‘The revision of some of my previous utterances 
on this point, implying as they do a right of self-protection Ce 
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against God Himself, is, I believe, demanded in the interests 
of a thorough-going inwardness of starting-point. It is needed 
to explain how the point of view of the experient is at the 
same time anthropotheocentric. It is needed to explain how 
our freedom as moral agents is compatible with that panentheism 
or doctrine of God’s omnipresence which is perhaps the dearest 
conviction of the mystical consciousness. 

5. The essentials of Personal Idealism as above outlined 
are presented in their completest and most vital form in 
Professor Eucken’s philosophy of life. I do not think it is 
possible to realise the ingrainedness of our intellectualistic pre- 
judices till we have submitted to the rejuvenating influences of 
this philosophy. The philosophy in its present form, especially 
in its earlier presentation, does insufficient justice both to the 
Rationalistic contention of Personal Idealism and to its call 
for a psychological analysis (inter alia) of personal experience. 
But these defects are not intrinsic to the system, and Professor 
Eucken has fully admitted the deficiencies here indicated and 
the need for their removal. I look to Eucken’s philosophy as 
destined in the near future to be the most potent factor in that 
consolidation of Idealistic endeavour which is the paramount 
desideratum of the present philosophical era. 


III. Proressorn Henry JoNEs’s CENTENARY ADDRESS. 


In his Centenary Address’ Professor Jones contrasts the 
philosophy for which he stands with that held by Dr Martineau, 
and by others who, in his opinion, share in common the 
cardinal error of starting from the inner life of the individual, 
from individual experience ; and he sets himself to show that 
the individualistic starting-point stands logically guilty of all 
the disabilities which flow from that cardinal error as from a 
fountain-head, dualism, subjective Idealism, and in last resort 
an utter scepticism. I do not say that the discomfiture of 
individualistic philosophy is the main object of this address. 


1 The pamphlet in question reproduces an address delivered in Manchester 
College, Oxford, at the celebration of the centenary of Dr Martineau. 
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Its dominant strain is of that higher mood which makes for 
solidarity, and sees unity in difference. In the religious genius 
of Dr Martineau, in the purity and fervour of his spiritual 
insight, Professor Jones detects and welcomes the greater 
harmony in which the contrast of the two philosophies dies 
imperceptibly away. The address is thus a lofty and becoming 
tribute to “ one of the noble knights of the spirit of holiness 
which is called in the sacred book the Spirit of Truth.” 

It is well that, where the end in view is one, the sense of 
this unity should penetrate into the strife of means and 
methods, raising it to the level of the end subserved. This is 
a principle of controversy I learnt from Professor Jones 
himself in the Moral Philosophy class-room at Glasgow. But 
methods are important, and, if sufficiently fundamental, may 
even rank among those causes “in which a man,” as we read, 
“is justified in striking with all his might.” 

That Martineau’s Intuitionism lacks the systematic strength 
of the Hegelian philosophy may be unconditionally granted. 
It is inward, profoundly inward, and yet it is not central. 
The breach of a dualism which cannot be philosophically 
defended keeps man and Nature, God and man, in logical 
isolation. And this truth Professor Jones drives relentlessly 
home. Even Martineau himself, in an almost wistful passage 
at the close of the Ethics, hints in his own luminous way that 
his philosophy would have gained through a closer appreciation 
of Hegel’s message. So much must then be granted. 
Martineau had not risen to the conception of a spiritual 
Monism that subsists and develops undisintegrated by the 
freedom of man and the apparent aloofness of Nature. 

But to suppose that Martineau exhausted the logical 
possibilities of the inward position he so definitely and 
fruitfully adopts is, in my opinion, an assumption it would be 
hard indeed to justify. The assumption would be paralleled 
by supposing that Hegel could see no deeper or more universal 
meaning in the Cogito ergo sum than could Descartes before 
him. And this very comparison goes to the root of the 
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matter. For it is precisely Hegel himself who has given to 
the inwardness of personal experience its true philosophic 
dignity by teaching it to adjust its categories of self-interpre- 
tation to the height of its spiritual experience. Hegel does 
not refute Jakobi, but teaches him to understand himself. All 
intuitionism and all mysticism, if it desires to be at once 
philosophically and appropriately articulate, must first learn 
the secret of Hegel. 

I would liken the inwardness of the self’s experience to a 
limit which at its base is a dungeon. Here the egoism that 
sees no further than its inclinations lies bound in its own 
selfishness. But the dungeon which at its lower level isolates 
the soul within its windowless walls, is domed by the open sky, 
and when the level of the dome is reached by the soul as it 
moves upwards towards the light, it finds dungeon and limit 
gone, and in its place the limitless reaches of the infinite. 
This is but a similitude, and yet it appears to me to be 
eloquent of the truth. The movement from the individuality 
that is hedged within its own feelings to the personality that 
is open to the omnipresence of God takes place within one 
continuous self-experience. How it should be otherwise it is 
difficult to see. 

The individualist, as Professor Jones has it, starts from 
individual experience; and this, it is supposed, is the per- 
manent limitation debarring it from all participation in Idealism, 
a limitation which no logic can possibly transcend. The 
Idealist, on the other hand, “sets forth from experience, 
that is, from a self related to a not-self” (p. 31). It sets 
forth from a unity in difference, whereas the individualist 
sets forth from two contrasted differences, the soul and the 
world, and is left with the insoluble puzzle of extracting 
from these desiccated differences an inward and a vital 
unity. But as the Idealist does set forth from experience, 
we are forced to inquire from whose experience the start 
is made. ‘To start from experience in general, 7.e. from 


experience in the abstract, is, in virtue of the same principle 
Vor. V.—No, 2. 
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which forbids the extraction of unity from mere differences 
—“ex nihilo nihil fit,’-—to condemn oneself to the purely 
logical development of any man’s or of no man’s experience. 
We must surely start from someone’s experience. But 
to start from the divine experience is an aspiration open 
only to God Himself. From whose experience, then, 
shall we start? Each, we say, must start from his own 
experience or from the sympathetically imagined experience 
of another. But another’s experience, gua imagined, is still 
one’s own experience. Each must therefore start from his 
own experience. 

There is no need to suppose that this conclusion casts us 
back once again into the individualistic dungeon, for why 
should not my experience be the experience of a person? 
My experience, at its richest, is the experience of my religious 
consciousness, an experience in which I personally realise what 
love and love’s power can do to explain the universe. Can 
anyone ever hope for a deeper experience than this ? 

Why, we venture to ask, is the standpoint of the ex- 
perient incompatible with the Idealist position as held by 
Professor Jones himself? That it restricts us to a psycho- 
logical method is too much to allow, if the standpoint is 
identified with that of the abstract individualist who sees in 
the experient an entity dissevered from what it experiences. 
Such an experient could not, of course, be an experient at all, 
and some physical method, politely called psycho-physical, 
would be required to cope with such a lifeless phenomenon. 
On the other hand, if the standpoint is identified with that of 
the personal experient, a psychological method is appropriate 
only so. far as a psychological analysis of personal experience 
is the type of analysis desired. 

I cannot resist the conclusion that Professor Jones is 
identifying the experienced inner life with a mere feeling-life 
or “activity” devoid of all objective reference. He cannot 
be conceiving it as a spiritual life, for a spiritual life essentially 
progresses through the very oppositions he denies to the inner 
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life. But it is not to be supposed that Dr Ward, for instance, 
identifies individual experience with a blind and abstract 
ghostliness of this kind. But if this identification is with- 
drawn—and it surely is gratuitous—Personal and Ontological 
Idealism join hands at once. ‘“ While repudiating the psycho- 
logical method,” writes Professor Jones (p. 19), “ which begins 
from the inner life of the individual, Idealism does not 
endeavour to do without that inner life—nor, indeed, without 
any part of it, whether that part be emotional, or purposive, 
or a mere ‘activity.’ It recognises the inner life in all its 
variety of fulness; but it finds it to be a life at all only in 
relation to the realm of reality, within which alone it has any 
content or character or being.” The inner life has then to be 
recognised in all its fulness. But how can this desirable end 
be compassed unless one adopts the experient’s point of view ? 
For what is the alternative, we ask? It cannot be the 
external spectator's standpoint, for that would reduce Idealistic 
philosophy to the impersonal level of natural science. But 
what other alternative is there? The logical- point of view of 


the Universal Thinker or Pure Reason is the personal point 
of view in one of its most earnest and strenuous forms. We 


ally ourselves in thought with the logical divinity within us: 
there may even be some who find themselves nearest God 
when steeped in the ecstasy of thought. And should it be 
contended that it is not we who think, but the Universe or 
God who thinks through us—a solution which Professor Jones 
emphatically repudiates—then no doubt the experient’s point 
of view turns to a mere phrase without a meaning; but it is 
then equally meaningless to suppose that it is through ws that 
the thinking is done. If it is not our experience, how can we 
be aware that anything has transpired ? 

Our discussion has so far taken the form of an attempt to 
indicate the experient’s point of view as the essential starting- 
point of an Idealistic philosophy. For we believe that in this 
main essential all Idealism is either implicitly or explicitly a 
Personal Idealism. 
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To test the soundness of this conclusion, we propose to the: 
consider Professor Jones’s own statement as to the essential the 
requirements of Idealism, and show in what sense these fj Per 
demands may be interpreted by Personal Idealism. Ho 

Professor Jones adopts the motto, “Unity in difference,” | the 
as the distinctive badge of Idealism. What Idealism pro- sucl 
fesses to be, he says (p. 22), “is a theory that starts neither nan 
from the self nor from the not-self, but from the self as real thai 
through the not-self, and the not-self as ideal through the why 
self. It maintains that the experience of man—whether that fell 
be the rudimentary experience of ordinary consciousness, or and 
the more comprehensive and concrete experience of the 
philosophic consciousness—attests to no other fact than this son 
intrinsic and constitutive inter-relation of subject and object can 
in knowledge, and of the self and the not-self in the realm of rele 
the real. It avers not only that the object is essentially I ] 
implicated with the subject— which every form of recent inst 
Idealism, however incomplete, admits— but also that the cha 
subject is essentially implicated with the object, a truth “_ 
which is only seen by incomplete Idealists in a glass and be 
darkly, and is therefore an object of terror to them.” This em 
same contention is urged even more forcibly in the following the 
passage (p. 27) :—‘ The subject apart from the object, and the of 
object apart from the subject, are nothing. It cannot even wh 
be said that the one is empty and the other blind—for neither int 
the one nor the other can be at all for any thought.” Again, the 
when speaking of the relation of Idealism to morality, he adds rev 
(p. 26) :—“I should like to make this clear, at least, that the ess 
Idealist is committed beyond recall, and without reservation, pu: 
to the unity of man with the system in which he lives.” sel 

We have now to consider the attitude of Personal Idealism de: 
towards these strong and unambiguous statements. They an 
have the ring of an ultimatum, proclaiming the irreducible to} 
minimum of a basis of agreement on which the solidarity of co 
Idealism can be permanently secured. th 


It would be quite impossible, after what has been said as to 
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the essentials of Personal Idealism, to disagree in principle with 
the monistic claims which are here put forward. Even when 
Personal Idealism, as in the important instance of Professor 
Howison,' is confessedly pluralistic in character, we find that 
the universe promises to issue in a harmony of wills, and 
such a solution, as I understand it, is pluralistic only in the 
name. High-level pluralism is much more truly monistic 
than low-level monism. There seems, therefore, no reason 
why the ultimatum should not be accepted as a bond of 
fellowship, and Idealists meet as friends to discuss differences 
and difficulties of interpretation. 

Any allusion to the subject-object relation at once raises 
some of the most fundamental difficulties in philosophy. I 
can only diffidently indicate the line of thought which the 
relation suggests to me. I ask myself, in the first place, what 
I precisely mean by the object of my thought. Can I, for 
instance, include sense-presentations as such, say the black 
characters on the white page of a book, under the term 
“object of thought”? I cannot persuade myself that I should 
be justified in doing this. Sense-quality, as such, I feel, is 
emphatically impervious to my thinking: I can only think 
the meaning which it symbolises. Thought does not think 
of what is sensed; it thinks through it. And the meaning 
which it thinks is, as I take it, a product of the spiritual 
interaction of our thinking with the thought of another, be 
that other a fellow-thinker or the Mind in Nature which science 
reveals to us. Suppose that my purpose is to think out an 
essay on character. The suggested topic at once defines my 
purpose, gives it its orientation and its preperceptive and 
selective tendencies. The object of my purpose, as thus 
defined, is character itself as evidenced in the lives of men 
and women; the articulation of my purpose as defined by the 
topic is won through what we might fitly call a spiritual 
communion with these expressions of personal character, and 
the organised essay is the product of this intercommunion. I 


"1 Limits of Evolution, 2nd ed., and Personal Idealism. 
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should therefore prefer to characterise the subject-object rela- 
tion as primarily a subject-subject relation, a relation between 
thought and thought, of which the object thought about is the 
intelligible issue. ‘Thinking, on this view, is just the intel- 
lectual and defining factor in spiritual communion. Hence to 
deny the implication of subject and object would be to deny 
the fruitfulness of spiritual intercourse. As regards that 
“terror” of the incomplete Idealist, the constitutive indwelling 
of the object within the subject itself, nothing could be more 
welcome or more indispensable than the effective presence of 
science or organised meaning—for this is the object-product 
about which we think—within that communing of spirits in 
which thinking ultimately consists. Without it, indeed, the 
cumulative effects of continuous thinking would be impossible, 
for the products of previous intercourse form the basis and 
fresh starting-ground for all further communion. 

Thus conceived, this central epistemological problem is 
seen to be intimately bound up with that of our spiritual 
freedom; and, as a Personal Idealist, to whom personal freedom 
—or religious freedom, as Eucken would have it—is the breath 
of philosophical life, I would deprecate any interpretation of 
that relation which would render the free intercourse of minds 
fruitless and ineffective. Indeed, since an interpretation in 
that sense would not even be the beginning of an interpretation, 
it would be tantamount to denying all significance to spiritual 
life. A fruitless spirituality is a contradiction in terms. In 
this sense we may truly say that the subject apart from the 
“object” is nothing, just as the “object” apart from the 
subject is nothing. 

With this new interpretation of the relation, the problem 
which is bound up in the use of the word “apart” is shifted 
from the relation between subject and object to that between 
subject and subject. Are we to say that one personality—to 
put the same problem more concretely—is nothing apart from 
its connection with another personality? And if we admit this, 
in what sense do we propose to admit it ? 
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Professor Jones has insisted that distinction may be impera- 
tive where a separation is logically impossible. Provided that 
the meaning of the term “ distinction ” is not confined here to 
that of “logical distinction,” I would emphatically endorse 
Professor Jones’s contention. But from the point of view of a 
freedom-philosophy, the central interest in this connection lies 
in showing that free personalities can be distinct, not only in 
the sense of non-separate but also in the sense of free. It lies 
in showing that personal freedom is compatible with a monistic 
philosophy. 

The secret of a real distinction, a distinction that unites 
through the very differences which it emphasises, reveals itself 
most clearly when we come to analyze the religious emotions 
—best summed up under the name of love—through which 
man enters into vital communion with God, and thereby into 
living spiritual relations with Nature and his fellow-men. Let 
us note the characteristics of the love-intimacy between man 
and God, as we read the record in the lives of great religious 
thinkers. From man to God, reverence, worship, devotion, 
and the service which is perfect freedom, freedom to do the 
right in the face of all tyrannies organised to crush it. From 
God to man, the ideals which sanctify man’s freedom; the 
saving inspiration which transfigures human finitude, imparting 
to it a present sense of immortality ; and that insight of Him- 
self which concentrates within the meannesses of life, infinite 
perspectives leading Godward in all directions. These rela- 
tionships presuppose the distinction of man from the Spirit 
which he worships. Reverence, for instance, or in other 
words, love itself, as conscious of the spiritual distance still 
dividing presences that inwardly interpenetrate, fixes the 
invisible barrier which is at once love’s own self-limitation 
and the religious expression of its freedom. Gratitude and 
humility are similar self-limitations of love. The tendency 
to oneness which is instinctive in love realises itself 
through these distinctions; but as these same distinctions 
are of the very substance of the emotional harmony, they 
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can introduce no alien element calculated to prejudice the 
organic oneness of the relationship. It is through the spiritual 
ties that express his freedom that man asserts his unity with 
the system in which he lives. 

The above indications are all too brief and summary, and 
the tribute which they pay to the claims of the older Idealism 
may be accepted for its goodwill whilst its logic is rejected. 
But I would still venture to hope that, in the light of this 
acknowledgment, the shelter of the simple term “ Idealism ” 
may be extended so as to cover the Personal Idealist. 
Pledged to the same cause through a common respect for 
personality, freedom, and all other principles of the ethico- 
religious consciousness, Idealists of both schools might un- 
reservedly co-operate in the great task of bringing philosophy 
to bear more directly and more fruitfully upon the thought 
and life of their generation. Sworn anti-individualists as they 
unitedly are, whether in logic, ethics, or metaphysic, the 
tendency towards solidarity is rooted in convictions which 
they hold in common. If two systems so akin in name and 
structure show mutual suspicion and distrust, there can be but 
little chance of that union of reflective forces which should 
secure to philosophy its legitimate influence over the social 
and religious life of the present day. 


W. R. BOYCE GIBSON. 


LonpDon. 





DISCUSSIONS 


N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the “‘ Hibbert Journal.” Reviews of books will, in future, 
not be open to discussion. Criticism of any article will, as a rule, be 
limited to a single issue of the Journal. The discussion ends with a 
reply from the original writer.—Ed. 


CHURCH AND WORLD. 
(Hibbert Journal, October 1906, p. 1.) 
I. 


I cGiapLy comply with the request made to me by the Editor of the 
Hibbert Journal that I would put into clearer form a few lines written to 
him in adherence to the views put forward in the October number on 
Church and World. If we are disciples of the apostolic writings, especi- 


ally those of St John and St Paul, we must think of Christ as the Lord, 
not of a certain part of mankind and of the world, but of the whole. By 
the Word of God all things were made. He is the Light which lighteth 
everyman. He is before all things, and by Him all things consist or stand 
fast. We confess, though we often act as if there were no such confession, 
that He is the redeemer of all the world. ‘I came,” Christ says, * not 
to condemn the world but to save the world.” 

Putting aside for the moment the bearing of these expressions of the 
divine Immanence in the creation generally, and confining ourselves to 
humanity, we must realise that the spirit of which the life of Jesus Christ 
is the full expression is the true spirit of all genuine human society. No 
society can stand without justice, and justice sublimated into love is the 
very nature of God. 

I have been sometimes told, when I have put forward these obviously 
Scriptural teachings, that it destroys the Church. No! it drives us back 
to the teaching of Christ about the Church. The space of this Journal is 
precious, and I must put things abruptly. I say, then, that the Church is 
simply human society inwrought by the spirit of Christ ; and its function 
is not that of a society bound together by doctrinal profession or by 
ordinances of worship, but of a society striving to carry Christ’s righteous- 
ness into all the relations of life—to establish, by actually living it out in 
all its departments, the kingdom of God and of Christ. 

425 
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Christ is recorded to have used the word church in only two places. 
In the one (“tell it to the church”) He means by it the synagogue, or 
local committee, which was not a body specially organised for public 
worship, but for enforcing the whole Mosaic law so far as circumstances 
permitted, for exercising discipline, and, as in this passage, for reconciling 
those who had quarrelled. In the other place, Christ says that His Ecclesia 
will be founded on the rock of faith in Him. The Ecclesia or Synagogue 
(in the LX X, which the New Testament writers used, the words are 
synonymous) was “ the whole congregation of Israel,” not as gathered alone 
or chiefly for worship, but (like the Ecclesia of a Greek city) for all national 
purposes : for war, for the ratifying of legislation, for the choice of rulers— 
always under the supreme sense of the presence and influence of God Him- 
self. And such local body was the Ecclesia for the enforcement of the 
law so far as was practicable. Christ, we must assume, had no idea of 
limiting the sphere of the Ecclesia. Each body of Jews—Libertines, 
Cyrenians, etc.—had its own Ecclesia in which it tried to live out the 
Mosaic law; and Christ did with this institution what He did in the 
Sermon on the Mount with the old commandinents. As He gave them a 
spiritual and universal significance, so He did with the Ecclesia. It was 
to be no longer the organ of an exclusive and legal system, but of the 
universal justice and love of which His life was the perfect type and 
inspiration. 

Christ never said a word to exhort His disciples to attend public 
worship; He formed no system. His twelve apostles were simply “ to be 
with Him and to preach.” All the rest was left to work itself out under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit and according to the circumstances which 
Divine Providence might order. 

It is one of the strangest perversions that the followers of Him who 
said nothing about any worship but that in spirit and in truth, but lent 
all the force of His personality to the inculcation of truth, justice and love, 
should after nineteen hundred years be distinguished mainly by the manner 
in which they observe the ordinances of public worship, and should be 
occupied in systems of ceremonial devotions which separate them from their 
fellow-men. We are working for sect, not for righteousness. It is time 
that we should reverse the order of our thoughts. It is righteousness 
which is essential and eternal; the modes of worship and the systems 
founded on them are secondary and mutable. We must welcome righte- 
ousness in whatever guise it may appear: in the family, in business, in 
literature, in social intercourse, in worship, or in government ; and account 
all these to be functions of the universal Church of God, It is thus that 
we may end the fatal dualism, the source of perpetual misunderstanding, 
which makes religion a partial and sectarian power, and may restore it to its 
true place as the inspirer of truth and goodness through the whole great 
family of man. 

W. H. Fremayrie. 

Tue Deanery, Ripon. 





DISCUSSIONS 


II. 


No one will deny that there is a wide difference between what we, on the 
one hand, mean by “ Church” and “ World,” and what, on the other hand, 
they claim for themselves ; and unless this difference is made perfectly clear, 
to use the words of the writer of the above article, “loose thinking revels 
in its wildest debauch.” Now apparently, according to the writer, the 
Church claims to be an “oasis in a moral desert ; as a solitary witness for 
righteousness in the midst of universal corruption; as an ark of refuge 
mercifully launched upon the wasting flood of the world’s folly and sin”; 
and in addition, it includes in its condemnation of the world “the huge 
complex of secular activity which keeps the world up from hour to hour 
and maintains society as a going concern”; therefore the writer concludes 
that “the churches which stand apart and describe all this as morally 
bankrupt are simply advertising themselves as occupiers of a position as 
mischievous as it is false.” 

Now no one at least will condemn a man or any body of men for 
holding a high ideal of his or their duty. Is it not right, then, that at 
least in intention the Church should aspire to be “ an oasis” ? 

Her sole purpose is to lead men higher, and consequently all that tends 
to promote the moral and physical elevation of society is of the same 
essence as herself, and ought not only to be welcomed but recognised as 
working—whether or not even more strenuously and successfully than 
herself — at least in the same direction, and having the same end 
in view. 

In the above article, however, the Church is represented as disparaging 
all efforts, good and bad alike, that do not emanate from herself: they are 
labelled “ world,” and consigned with the “ flesh” to the devil. 

I do not propose discussing how far the Church may have been guilty of 
earning for herself this reputation, but at any rate there can be no doubt 
as to its complete absence from her intention and authorised calling. 

How can the Church be in antagonism to a world which represents 
“ municipal governments, the great industries of the nation, the professions 
of medicine, law, and arms, the fine arts, the courts of justice, the 
hospitals, the enterprises of education,” etc., when the very existence of 
these goes to prove and confirm her own object and desire, i.¢. the need 
of protecting humanity against existing evils, and misusing life through 
ignorance and carelessness? In other words, all these things only 
corroborate what the Church herself really does mean by “ World "— 
namely, its abuse. 

Can we possibly say that the Church’s teaching is founded on the 
“hypothesis of a lost and ruined race,” of a world that is “morally 
bankrupt,” and at the same time believe in the Incarnation? ‘The two 
ideas are in complete contradiction. The foundation of the Church’s 
teaching, on the contrary, is based upon the hypothesis of God’s having 
“so loved the world” as to commit to it His Divine Logos, 
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And now, turning to the second point which the writer raises: Is it 
so certain a fact that religion and scientific theology are inter-dependent ? 

To say that “the powers that have undermined their (men’s) faith 
are intellectual, and the intellect must restore what the intellect has 
destroyed,” not only savours of homeopathy, but is, moreover, entirely 
opposed to New Testament teaching and our common experience. ‘ Now 
faith is the assurance of things hoped for, the proving of things not 
seen” (cf. Heb. xi.). In other words, our religious convictions are of the 
heart, and not of the brain, as Newman says—because faith is the 
realisation of things hoped, it is not of things proved by evidence, for it 
makes its own evidence—* it is the evidence of things not seen.” Moreover, 
the whole spirit of the Gospel message is that faith is something quite 
new, a power of man hitherto unrecognised, and by no means dependent 
upon scientific theology or any intellectual argument. 

In other words, Religion and Theology represent two widely separate 
human faculties; and whatever be the attitude of scientific theology, it 
will never affect true religion, or the Church’s fundamental message from 
her Lord to men. 


C. CowLanp-Coorer, 
Ross-on-Wye. 


III. 


Is it quite fair to contrast the “strict regard for veracity” of physical 
science with the “loose thinking” which prevails in the “ public exposition 


of religious belief?” The sphere of physical science is to a considerable 
extent distinguished from other spheres of thought by the susceptibility of 
its subject-matter to exact—or relatively exact—measurement. When 
instruments and methods for obtaining a high degree of exactitude are 
available, it is a simple duty to insist that they shall be employed. 

Even in physical science, reinvestigation often subtracts much from 
results formerly regarded as exact. The classical and laborious efforts of 
Stas to determine the atomic weights of the chemical elements were not 
entirely free from error. In his recent Life and Experiences Sir Henry 
Roscoe alludes to defects in his methods and errors in his results that have 
been established by modern chemists. It is, of course, true that these 
errors were made in good faith, and that the continuous critical process to 
which scientific results are subjected is in itself an example of the “ intel- 
lectual virtue of veracity.” But it is not unimportant to notice that 
apparent exactitude is often only apparent. 

“Science herself may have to confess in the long-run that she rests on 
presuppositions.” Men of science are divided amongst themselves upon 
such questions as the real nature of “ vital force” or life. Now, it is with 
the great and fundamental presuppositions of life that religion and 
theology deal. When science confesses that her own methods are 
insufficient to establish the absolute validity of principles deduced from 
her own results, it is hardly fair to expect a scientific demonstration of 
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ultimate religious truths. Mere conflict of opinion is not sufficient to 
prove that any particular religious intuition is not an “intuition of 
the reason.” 

There is a certain sense, and a very real one, in which it might be 
said that the great and ultimate veracity of religious truths or beliefs 
is the cause of their apparent irrationality. Men who believe in the 
great truths of immortality and the providence of God may find difficulty 
in linking them with the main body of knowledge on the mere purely 
physical plane. His conviction that the great truths of his religion are 
primary and essential may lead the preacher into trouble when he 
attempts to combine them with the main body of thought. The “loose 
thinking” “in the public exposition of religious belief” may be, it often 
is, deplorable ; but, in fairness to the preacher, be it remembered that his 
conviction—surely the product and cause of a spirit of veracity—of the 
importance of the truths he proclaims leads him to persistent and con- 
tinuous utterance. Science can wait for the final ripening of the harvest, 
but the religious teacher deals with great primary and pressing verities 
that demand instant attention and heed. 

Science begins at the bottom to work upwards, religion proceeds from 
the top downwards. If science has certainty at the bottom and religion 
at the top, until the work is complete it may well happen that there is 
confusion in the region where they have not yet met. Scientific thought 
is fluid; there is constant criticism, qualification, alteration here and there, 
and constant progress everywhere. If religion deals with the permanent 
truths, it may well prove a difficult task to discern the essential truth 
underlying all the creeds in the flowing mass of thought. Religious truth 
must be expressed in terms of current thought; and when thought is 
“current ” (and research is the watchword of science), it is not surprising 
that its pronouncements should often be confused. In short, the message 
of religion is urgent, and its urgency often produces a difficulty in adapting 
its expression to the swiftly-moving tide of thought. 

Josnua C, Grecory. 
BirmincuaM. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF FAITH. 
(Hibbert Journal, October 1906, p. 186.) 


I nave been told for some time by militant atheists that the orthodox 
churches would not consider my faith as Christian, in spite of its otherwise 
despicable character; but I have not regarded their judgment as com- 
petent. I knew, of course, that my formal statement did not go far 
enough for any specific denomination; it must stop somewhere, and it 
was intended to stop where denominations begin to differ. It is not easy 
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—I doubt if it is possible—to satisfy both scientific and distinctively 
denominational requirements. 

Taking my statement of creed as a careful statement, drawn up in a 
scientific as well as a religious spirit, I would ask Canon Masterman 
whether he still has much fault to find with it, when he realises that he 
must not expect to find picturesque phrases like “coming down” or 
“only begotten.” I believe that my catechism as drafted, with some 
improvements, would constitute a sound foundation for religious teaching, 
if it could be accepted: acceptance may be a difficulty—there are some who 
would go farther, but there are many exact thinkers who would not go as 
far. An orthodox critic should remember that. 

I agree that the “ascent of man” is a dogma, but I am unaware of 
anyone entitled to a biological opinion who denies it. ‘Truly it is an 
unusual item in a child’s creed, but it is, I think, a helpful item: it 
explains much that would otherwise be dark, and it instils hope for the 
future. For in the light of an evolution doctrine we can readily admit : 

1. That low and savage tendencies are naturally to be expected at 
certain stages, for an evanescent moment ; and 

2. That having progressed thus far, we may anticipate further— 
perhaps unlimited—advance for mankind. 

My critic says that children want more explanation of the term 
“God” than “one Infinite and Eternal Being.” I agree, but the very 
next sentence in my creed is “a guiding and loving Father in whom all 
things consist.” That word “guiding” is not introduced cheaply ; I have 
thought and written much on the subject of guidance and directive control. 
All the words indeed are carefully weighed. Doubtless I stop short at 
places where he would go on. I too would teach people that they are 
children of God, but I could not scientifically teach them that they were 
made so in baptism — these additional comments and supplementary 
decorations must be left to the various branches of the Church; and 
perhaps even priests of the Church would like to re-word some of them. 

Children are also to be taught—at any rate by some teachers and some 
hymns—to say that they are “weak and sinful.” Weak they are, but 
why sinful? It is their business not to be sinful. I do not believe that 
they ought thus to accuse themselves as a mere matter of form. I have 
found the goodness of some of them almost awe-inspiring. ‘They should 
not plume themselves on that either: self-consciousness is troublesome 
enough without any encouragement. 

Finally, Canon Masterman says that he misses from my creed just 
what he “wants most”—he misses “the idea of the Grace of God”: my 
statements seem to represent to him an Omar Khayyam sort of world, 
spread “with pitfall and with gin.” I am astonished at that, and am 
obliged to him for pointing out any apparent omission in that direction ; 
for if there is one thing I realise more closely and more continuously than 
another, it is what I understand by the Grace of God, and its correlative 
the love of Christ. So far from denying that the life of Jesus was an 
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explicit and clear-voiced message of love to this planet from the Father 
of All, I can admit it with hands and head and heart; but I do not 
remember that a statement about a message of this kind usually appears 
in a catechism. I should like to insert a clause with this kind of meaning, 
but I do not find it easy of formulation in exact terms. I attempt it, 
however, below; with due restraint, since it is a question whether it may 
not be better to leave something to intuitive apprehension, and to let the 
life and death of Christ gradually teach their own eloquent lesson without 
premature dogmatic assistance. Far be it from me to say that the scope 
of my “creed” could not be enlarged in several particulars, even under 
the restrictions self-imposed upon it; nor do I contend that it is already 
perfectly worded as far as it goes, though the wording is carefully chosen ; 
but surely it is plain that if it merely repeated orthodox forms of expres- 
sion, with glib ease, it would be certainly useless, to some extent imper- 
tinent, and perhaps noxious. 

If I am unable to express sacred things in language that will stand the 
strain of scientific scrutiny and exactitude I shall fail in my task. That 
is a small thing: I am quite willing to fail if I am not worthy. But I 
trust that orthodox theologians will grant—as I am sure my present critic 
will—that there is an advantage, for some purposes, in throwing old and 
over-familiar formule into new modes of expression; and that a variety in 
mode of formulation does not necessarily indicate a lack of appreciation of 
the loftiest truths yet vouchsafed to humanity. 


Proposed additional clause to replace or to follow the clause at foot of 
page 730, July number of “ Hibbert Journal” :— 


Q. Is man helped in his struggle upward ? 

A. Man did not bring himself into existence, nor can he, unaided, 
maintain existence or achieve anything whatever. There is certainly a 
Power in the Universe vastly beyond our comprehension; and we trust 
and believe that it is a Good and Loving Power, able and willing to help 
us and all creatures, and to guide us wisely, without detriment to our 
incipient freedom. This Loving-kindness surrounds us at every moment ; 
in it we live and have our real being; it is the mainspring of joy and love 
and beauty, and we call it the Grace of God. It sustains and enriches all 
worlds, and may take a multiplicity of forms, but its essence and higher 
meaning were specially revealed to dwellers on this planet in the form of 
a Divinely-human perfect life, the life of Jesus Christ, through whose spirit 
and living influence the race of man may hope to rise to heights at present 


inaccessible. 
Ottver Lopes. 
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A DIALOGUE ON ETERNAL PUNISHMENT. 


(Hibbert Journal, October 1906, p. 119.) 


I, 


I Have space here only to deal briefly with some of the assumptions 
underlying Father Gerard’s attempt to save the face of his Church’s 
doctrine on eternal punishment. They are the following:—that in 
meeting objections to a doctrine of the Church of Rome an apologist 
may claim to take his stand exclusively on what is strictly matter of faith, 
that the only points which are matter of faith in the Roman Church on 
eternal punishment are that there is a hell, that punishments are in store 
for the wicked, and that these will be eternal: that because theologians 
agree that the pain felt by the damned in having lost God is immeasurably 
worse than those sufferings usually associated with the idea of hell, an 
apologist may ignore the latter as realities, and treat them as though they 
were figments of the imagination used to make persons realise what awful 
suffering is involved in losing God, and then, taking advantage of the little 
that is of faith on the matter of eternal punishment, may argue as though 
the Church taught that the one essential and only real punishment in hell 
is the pain of loss, which ought to be considered not as the result of God’s 
sentence, but as self-imposed when the act was done by which the sinner 
knowingly chose sin for his portion instead of God. 

Not one of these assumptions will stand examination. A doctrine of 
the Church of Rome is any doctrine for which this Church is responsible ; 
and the Church of Rome is responsible not only for what is strictly matter 
of faith, but for whatever by her ordinary magisterium she teaches is 
certainly true, and for which she claims interior assent. Although theo- 
logians, without any warrant from reason, Scripture, or the Church, have 
chosen to imagine that the pains suffered from the loss of God are far 
worse than the torments inflicted on them by the positive punishments of 
hell, they do not the less emphatically insist on the reality and frightful 
character of the latter. If they say that the pains of loss are much worse 
than the pains of sense, they say that these latter are far worse than any 
earthly pain. Turning to what is strictly of faith on the subject in 
question, we shall find that it is very far from permitting the liberty of 
interpretation Father Gerard’s argument requires; for the dogmas of 
the Faith must be believed, not in any sense the words will bear, but 
precisely in the Church’s sense, which is ascertainable from her ordinary 
and universal magisterium. The chief dogmatic utterance of the Church 
of Rome on eternal punishment is the assertion in the Athanasian Creed 
“that they who have done evil shall go into eternal fire.” Certainly this 
does not give the slightest countenance to the notion that exclusive or 
predominant stress should be laid on the pain of losing God, still less that 
the pains of hell are self-imposed and not the direct consequence of a final 
sentence from the judgment-seat of Christ. 





The eternal fire prepared for 
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the devil and his angels, into which they who have done evil are told to go, 
cannot mean the pain arising from an unsatisfied longing after God. It 
must mean a something which either destroys utterly as fire consumes 
vegetable matter (and this certainly is its meaning in St Matthew iii. 
10 and 12, St Luke iii. 9 and 17, St Matthew xiii. 30, St John xv. 6, 
Hebrews vi. 8), or something which will inflict that sort of excruciating 
pain which fire causes in living bodies on earth. The Church of Rome by 
her ordinary and universal magisterium has declared that this last is the 
true meaning. And to this effect are the words of the highest authority 
in this Church, in the person of Innocent IV., in his XX XV Constitution. 
After speaking of purgatory, this Pope goes on to say: “Si quis autem 
absque penitentia in peccato mortali decedit hic procul dubio aeternae 
gehennae ardoribus perpetuo cruciatur.” It is obvious that the Pope is 
giving utterance to what he has not the shadow of a doubt is the belief of 
the whole Church. And Father Gerard must admit that according to his 
Church’steaching,as evidenced byher pastors, her doctors, by allherapproved 
theologians, by her theological schools, by her catechisms, by her pulpits, 
by every organ through which she makes known her mind, hell is a 
place where the condemned will remain for ever with their wills fixed in 
evil, hating God and suffering excruciating agonies positively inflicted on 
them as by fire, which theologians almost to a man hold is real material 
fire, made by God expressly to be an instrument of torture. 

If this doctrine is contradicted by the clear dictates of the moral 
consciousness and is therefore false, if it is derogatory to the divine 
attributes and therefore blasphemous, what is to be said for the claim of 
the Church which teaches it to be under the perpetual guidance of the 
Spirit of Truth? Nor can it be proved by revelation. For if a Being 
with the resources of omnipotence at his command may without prejudice 
to his goodness consign any of his creatures to everlasting sin and torment, 
he may also deceive and yet be good. 


Wiiiram W. Roserts. 
Lonpon. 


II. 


Faruer Gerarp’s contention in the above article seems to be that the 
doctrine of Eternal Punishment is contrary neither to Reason nor to Revela- 
tion ; hence, that it cannot be disproved (p. 123), but should, on the 
contrary, be accepted as an article of faith by the individual Christian, 
since it is taught by the Church. 

Without touching upon the question of the authority or competence 
of the Roman or any other Church as a teacher, I desire simply to point 
out what seems to me the mistake of requiring belief in a doctrine which 
(whether it can actually be disproved or not) does not seem capable of 
proof positive by an appeal either to Reason or to Revelation. 

Much that the writer of the article says will find emphatic endorsement 

1 The great theologian Suarez says this is the “certa et catholica sententia.” 


Vo. V.—No. 2. 28 
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in the reason and conscience of all thoughtful men, ¢.g., when he insists 
on the character of hell as a spiritual state of loss rather than a place of 
physical torment (p. 125), and on the “incomparably more serious nature 
of sin” as such than of “transgression of mere human ordinances ” 
(pp. 122, 123). But there are points where his logic fails to be convincing. 

1. His argument depends largely on the assumption that the belief 
in a day of reckoning stands or falls with the belief in the eternity of the 
punishment which that day will bring. His position is this :—You must 
either believe in eternal punishment, or say (in defiance of the moral con- 
sciousness and of reason itself) that “he who sets conscience at defiance” 
will “in the end be as scatheless as one who fulfils its precepts” (p. 134), 
and thus deny that “ it will be much better for the good than for the bad” 
(p. 122). 

But these are not the only possible alternatives, and the dilemma is 
not really forced upon us. The punishment for, or consequences of, sin, 
recognised by conscience as inevitable and just, are not necessarily eternal. 

2. The familiar analogy from destruction or atrophy of natural function 
(p. 124) may be pressed too far. After all, it is an analogy, and analogy 
is not proof. May not the grace and glory of Redemption lie just in this 
—that it may make possible what is naturally, “with men,” impossible ? 
I do not venture to say how far this is actually so or not, but it is worth 
considering. 

3. The assumption that perfect realisation and knowledge would of 
itself ensure obedience to the Divine Will, and would thus be “an end of 
free choice, which is the essence of merit” (p. 128), may be in accord 
with the old Greek view that virtue is knowledge, but it scarcely seems in 
accord with all the facts of the moral life: the essence of morality, as we 
now conceive it, lies in the will, rather than in the knowledge of the 
individual, 

No man who has reflected at all will feel inclined to deny the moral 
necessity of “another world” to “solve the disparities of this” (p. 122), 
whether he believes that punishment will play a more or a less prominent 
part in the solution. The crur lies in the word “eternal.” To make 
such a belief obligatory is a needless burden if it can be shown that at any 
rate the hope (I do not say the proof) of ultimate restoration is not 
contradicted either by Reason or Revelation. 

i. Reason makes it clear that there must be a reckoning for sin. But 
Reason also justifies the belief that the end of punishment is not only to 
vindicate the moral law which has been outraged, but also to reform the 
offender. Reason prompts the questions, Will God’s purpose in making 
man in His own image to attain the Divine likeness, be finally and end- 
lessly frustrated ? Are we prepared to admit the possibility of such a 
defeat of good by evil?—for nothing less than this is involved in the 
eternity of punishment. If a soul is capable of feeling “ the pain of loss,” 
of realising what it means to be deprived of God, can we not say that there 
is involved an incipient turning to Him, a movement of search for Him? 
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And the infinite difference between the Divine and merely human love 
lies in the enduring and unwearied response of the everlasting love of God. 

ii. The appeal to Revelation may be used as much on one side as on 
the other. Isolated passages of Scripture may indeed seem decisive, but a 
study of the general tenor gives the impression that no dogmatic solution 
is possible. But the door is not shut on hope. In attempting to form 
a right judgment (or suspension of judgment) on the question, all that we 
can gather as to the purpose of our Lord’s life and death (for this is the 
one Revelation) must be taken into account. 

Finally, the argumentum ad individuum (p. 133) may be applied both 
ways. It is true that the “ exceeding sinfulness of sin” is my own burden, 
and no other created being knows the extent of my guilt. But I know 
also, from the same individual experience of moral and spiritual realities, 
how “inconceivable” it is that the God who can forgive sin should not 
also “save to the uttermost.” Such an argument, since God loves the 
world as well as the individual, surely admits of generalisation. 

The momentousness of the subject demands quite other treatment 
than the present writer is in any way qualified to give. But I have 
written for the sake of those who judge, and perhaps reject, the religion 
of Jesus Christ, because they believe (as I have tried to show, unneces- 
sarily), that it teaches the doctrine of eternal punishment. 

F. R. SHretps. 


WrstTFIELD CoLLEGE, Lonpon. 


III. 


Tuer is plainly one point lacking to Father Gerard’s ingenious argument 
in defence of eternal punishment. He ought to have postulated the 
natural immortality of the human soul. Otherwise God is made out a 
monster, if He keeps a damned soul alive for ever, when by His fiat he could 
put it out of pain. But will Father Gerard assert that the indestruc- 
tibility of man’s soul is an article of the Christian faith ? 


Sr Grorce Srock. 





THE ZOROASTRIAN MESSIAH. 
(Hibbert Journal, Oct. 1906, p. 156.) 


I musr beg to demur from the statement of Dr A. Smythe Palmer in his 
article “The Zoroastrian Messiah” (p. 158 of your October issue), that 
no scholar has succeeded in explaining the title Saoshyafit (nom. Saoshyatfis) 
of the future great prophet who (according to Mazdean teaching) is to 
come at the end of the world, born of the seed of Zoroaster. The word 
is a perfectly normal future participle of the common verbal root sw or sav, 
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‘to benefit, cause to prosper,” formed in a manner analogous to the Greek 
future participle, ¢.g. \v-c-ovr-, the Zend future affix being, as in Sanskrit, 
-sy- (-hy, -dy-), instead of merely -c-. It signifies, therefore, simply “he 
who shall save, or benefit.” I have called the form a “title,” because it 
is not strictly a name, but an epithet with the above signification. And 
the important fact to notice is that it is used in the Avesta for various 
persons whose office or quality it expresses. Thus it is applied to 
Zoroaster himself (thrice), to his fellow-workers and assistants (twice), to 
the Mazdean priests (at least a dozen times). Again, it is applied generi- 
cally to the various “ future Saviours "—for there are three of them, each 
with his own millennium—and lastly, car’ é€o xv, to the last and greatest, 
whose name is Astvat-arata—just as Gautama is the name of the Indian 
reformer whose title is the Buddha. This simple fact, together with the 
undoubtedly clear etymology of the epithet Saoshyaiit, at once disposes of 
Dr Palmer’s elaborate attempt to connect the latter with the Babylonian 
name Shamash or Shawash. 

The later Pahlavi, etc., forms, Sdshyas, Sdshyés, are quite normal 
derivatives of the original Avestic form. 


L. C. Casarretut, 
Bishop of Salford. 


MANCHESTER. 





DO WE NEED A SUBSTITUTE FOR CHRISTIANITY ? 
(Hibbert Journal, October 1906, p. 105.) 
I 


I nave read Mr Sturt’s article with something like amazement. That he, 
or anyone else, wishes to form a new Theistic Church, should surprise no 
one. Such attempts are by no means new. They range from a lofty 
Theism or Unitarianism to an unbalanced fanaticism. They start with 
splendid ideals and under the egis of names of conspicuous power, but as 
yet they have failed to attract. Their destructive criticism has been 
powerful, their constructive ability inadequate. Perhaps Mr Sturt will 
have better success. But I doubt it. The verdict usually has been, in 
spite of many obvious weaknesses, due to mistaken and one-sided develop- 
ments, rather than inherent deficiency, that “the old is better.” 

But the amazing part of the article is on the critical side. Mr Sturt 
deprecates too much criticism. He rightly thinks that the stories of 
Joshua and Jonah are not vital. But he appears to me, when dealing with 
points that are vital, to fall short in the appreciation of the Christian case. 
We are accustomed to have the Christian doctrines misunderstood and 
wrongly stated by minor controversialists; we have found the same failure 
to enter into the meaning of them even in great men. Doubtless, only 
Christians can really value Christianity aright; but that a critic of 
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Mr Sturt’s ability should take the position he does, is truly remarkable. 
I do not allude to his rejection of Christianity. As Dr Hort said long 
ago, when men plunge into these deep waters, “There is not, indeed, and 
cannot be, any security that they will emerge on the Christian side,”! but 
what we do and ought to expect is that the Christian faith should be 
interpreted at its best. To do this is surely the least a man can do. Let 
me briefly refer to one or two of Mr Sturt’s remarks. He says (p. 106) 
that in Christianity we may distinguish three elements, “ the sacramental, 
the piacular, and the ethical.” I venture to urge that his description of 
all three is—I will not say unfair—but certainly lacking in depth. 

The sacramental point of view is briefly described as laying stress on 
“ceremonial acts, whereby divine graces and favours are bestowed upon the 
devout.” Can anyone imagine that this is an adequate representation of 
the sacramental point of view? Has Mr Sturt ever read Illingworth’s 
Divine Immanence? or Lux Mundi? Let me quote one short passage from 
the former. The writer says (p. 132, ed. 1898): “ A Being who is omni- 
present is, vi termini, present at all times and in all places. When, 
therefore, He is recognised at a particular time or place, the recognition is 
not imaginary but real. He is there, and causes His own recognition, or 
reveals Himself. So far, indeed, from God’s universal immanence being 
incompatible with such particular presence, as is sometimes mistakenly 
supposed, it is the natural and necessary presupposition of it. Because 
God is everywhere, He can appear anywhere; while because man is not 
everywhere, but limited to a particular time and place, his relation to God 
must be realised under the like particular conditions.” 

Now this, no doubt, while leading up to a sacramental (but not 
necessarily a sacerdotal) view of religion, conveys more than a suspicion 
of a philosophy which Mr Sturt is believed to repudiate, and even to 
detest. But I may venture to say that it is at any rate worth considera- 
tion, and certainly impels a clear-minded and candid controversialist to 
put forward a somewhat more complete. statement of the view he is 
opposing than is the case with Mr Sturt. 

Again, with regard to the “piacular” form of Christianity and its 
“scheme of salvation,” to read Mr Sturt’s words, one would think that 
the only possible view of the atonement, viewed as “ vicarious,” is to be 
found in the superficial and even shocking “ Revivalist” hymns. But even 
Mr Sturt would admit that there is a deeper view than this. Multitudes 
of quotations might be given, but I will only refer to Lightfoot on 
“Colossians.” The view he takes (not an unreasonable one, I think) is 
that of the solidarity of humanity in Christ the Son of Man. ‘The quota- 
tion I will give is from Dr Lightfoot’s paraphrase of chap. i. vv. 21-23. 

“In times past ye have estranged yourselves from God. Your hearts 
were hostile to Him, while ye lived in your evil deeds. But now, in 
Christ’s body, in Christ’s flesh which died on the Cross for your atonement, 
ye are reconciled to Him again. He will present you a living sacrifice, an 


1 Hulsean Lectures, p. 36, 1894. 
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acceptable offering unto Himself, free from blemish and free even from 
censure, that ye may stand the piercing glance of Him whose scrutiny no 
defect can escape. But this can only be, if ye remain true to your old 
allegiance,” etc. 

Now I urge that on a merely superficial glance at these two quotations 
(and many more could be cited) it is worse than misleading to speak of 
these views as “ethically obsolete.” With regard to the “ethical” side, 
Mr Sturt refers to two points. 

1, Humanitarianism ; and on this he urges that Christianity says not 
enough on the “ manlier virtues.” I fear this is too large a subject to 
enter on now—and one may only say that the natural virtues are a good 
dea] taken for granted. The Christian life has not shown itself unmindful 
of them. 

2. Where does Mr Sturt get his conception of the Christian life as a 
religion of sorrow? What does he mean when he says that (according to 
Christianity) the best life can never be a happy or successful one ? 

(a) As regards sorrow, Christianity did not make it ; it found it in the 
world and hallowed it. On the other hand, joy is a mark of true 
Christianity. Let Mr Sturt read the Bishop of Oxford’s words 
on accidia, 

(6) That Christianity cannot be successful, or lead to success, is only 
true in the same way that would be the case with any ethical 
religion. 

There are many roads to worldly success which are barred to every 
conscientious man. But surely success may be achieved by other roads 
than these. The man who bribes at an election is not always 
successful. 

On the whole, I maintain that Mr Sturt’s presentation of Christianity 
is insufficient. It is not stated in such a way as to make an impartial and 
uninstructed judge acquainted with the facts of the case. And a construc- 
tive religion, to take the place of Christianity, must rate its opponent at 
its best. 


E. S. SuHutTLeEworrn. 
St Paut’s VicaraGe, 
Kineston Hii, 
Surrey. 





REVIEWS 


Greek Thinkers. By Theodor Gomperz, Professor Emeritus of the 
University of Vienna. ‘Translated by Laurie Magnus and 
G. G. Berry. Three vols—London: Murray, 1901-1905. 


Griechische Denker. Von Theodor Gomperz. Band iii. Erste Lieferung. 
—Leipzig, 1906. 


Forty years and more have come and gone since the name of Theodor 
Gomperz became honourably known for his labours on the fragments of 
Philodemus, an Epicurean philosopher of the first century a.p., written on 
papyrus rolls, which had been buried in the ruins of Herculaneum, and, 
charred and blackened as they were, had been unearthed and partially 
deciphered in the eighteenth century; but had only been made accessible 
to the learned world in 1861. About ten years previously the same keen 
observer had perceived in a portion of the Hippocratean writings, a Pro- 
tagorean treatise of the fifth century sc. From that time forth — 
practically for half a century—he has pursued with unremitting, but by 
no means exclusive persistency, a single aim, viz., the reproduction, in 
a full and clear, and also compendious form, of the whole body of Greek 
thought from Homer to the first Christian century. ‘The chief part of the 
result of this long-continued effort has lately been published in Germany, 
and is here reproduced in a very readable English translation. ‘The title 
of Professor Gomperz’s book is suggestive of one main feature of his 
remarkable industry—namely, the concrete mode of presentation. His 
subject is not Greek thought merely, but Greek thinkers. The mental 
outcome is nowhere separated from the personality, and each person has 
his due setting in the environment of race, of nationality, and time. 
The author's view of Greek culture starts from the Asiatic seaboard with 
Miletus for its central point. But he is aware that the worship of 
ancestors, of which the aristocratic audience of the Iliad knew little and 
cared less, had its roots in a more remote antiquity, aud that the Hesiodic 
cosmogony represented a crude attempt to reduce to order incoherent 
elements of earlier creeds, 

With the daring attempts of the first Ionian thinkers there comes a 
change as sudden as it appears extraordinary. The impulse towards 
generalisation, so wild in seeming, so sagacious in speculative foresight, 
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seems to have been prompted by the contact of Greek intellect with 
Babylonian astronomy and the practical geometry of Egypt. Thales 
predicted an eclipse, and solved a geometrical problem. He also said 
that water was the universal substance. We are apt to think of these 
great Ionians as living in their theories apart from the social and political 
influences of their time. Professor Gomperz’s method effectually obviates 
any such erroneous impression. We see Thales trading in oil, and giving 
sound advice towards the federation of Ionia, and Anaximander, with 
his map of the world, only publishing his philosophy at the end of a 
busy life. 

But what was the ultimate aim of these successive thinkers? As 
Professor Ferrier once said to the present writer, they were “trying to get 
at something that would outlive us.” ‘They were convinced that at the 
root of things there lay the Unchangeable, the Indestructible, the Imperish- 
able. That they should fall into childish errors was unavoidable; the 
wonder is that they attained so often to far-reaching anticipations of 
truth. Anaximander’s vague conception of infinitude did not prevent him 
from rightly imagining geological changes, nor from conceiving the opera- 
tion of centrifugal force. Anaximenes “was the first to proclaim as the 
ultimate reason of all material transformation a vera causa 
ascribed the separation of material substances to condensation and rare- 
faction, or differences of proximity and distance in the particles. When 
most evenly diffused—in its normal state, so to speak—air is invisible ; 
when most finely diffused it becomes fire, and in its progress towards con- 
densation it becomes liquid and finally solid.” 

The pages devoted to Heraclitus are peculiarly interesting. His 
personal isolation and embitterment are naturally accounted for, It is 
observed that his friend Hermodorus, whose exile he recorded in scathing 
words, was consulted by “the authors of the Roman laws of the twelve 
tables, and a monument was erected to his memory which was seen as 
recently as by Pliny.” ‘ Heraclitus’ great claim to originality does not 
rest on his theory of matter, nor yet on his theory of nature. It is rather 
to be discovered in the fact that he was the first to build bridges, which 
have never been destroyed, between the natural and the spiritual life, and 
that he constructed comprehensive generalisations, comprising both realms 
of human knowledge He pursued his observations of nature and 
human life through the series of single rules which he noted to one all- 
embracing rule. His eye perceived a universal law in strict unexceptional 
operation, and his recognition and proclamation of the universal rule of 
Law, of the dominion of unexceptional causality, marks a distinct turning 
point in the intellectual development of mankind.” That the grand 
thought of a supreme Logos or reason, in which contraries were continually 
resolved, was in any way suggested or confirmed, as Professer Gomperz 
imagines, by the discoveries of Heraclitus’ elder contemporary Pythagoras, 
whom he despised, is extremely doubtful. Our author compares him with 
Lord Bacon as the herald of the new philosophy who was unjust towards 
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the actual promoters of science. But Bacon's notions were not derived 
from the experiments of Gilbert. 

The early Ionians had sought for one primal substance by whose 
inherent energy the manifold forms of nature were evolved. The 
disciples of Pythagoras, from a different starting - point, arrived at a 
universe of vacant forms which they imagined as substantial. Water, 
air and fire were deposed, and the vacant throne was taken by number 
as the expression of universal law. Professor Gomperz compares the 
aphorism of Oken, “everything that is real, posited, finite, has become 
this out of numbers, or, more strictly speaking, every real is absolutely 
nothing else than a number,” and, in a suggestive passage on the limitations 
of the mathematical intellect, he states good reasons why this powerful 
school, while making signal progress in mathematics and astronomy, were 
strangely liable to superstition. In their religious aspect they were in 
alliance with the Orphics, and inculcated ethical precepts which strikingly 
recall the Egyptian Book of the Dead. 

It appears that Parmenides owed at least as much to the Pythagoreans 
as to his predecessor Xenophanes. In reaction from the flux of Heraclitus, 
he rose from Number to the yet higher abstraction of Unity—to the One 
Being exempt from growth and decay. In comparing this principle to a 
full and perfect sphere he would seem to regard it as corporeal. But the 
friend of Xenophanes and the admired of Plato could never be a consistent 
materialist. Gomperz well compares Spinoza’s combination of thought 
with extension. ‘The Being of Parmenides ‘is universal matter and 
universal spirit at once. But the matter is sterile, because capable of no 
expansion, and the spirit powerless because capable of no action.” 

Passing by, for the moment, Anaxagoras, who crowned Ionian specula- 
tion by introducing Nous as an efficient cause, and the weird but noble 
figure of Empedocles, we come to the momentous achievement of Leucippus 
and Democritus. The natural realism of Anaxagoras (implied in his 
homeeomeries) left qualitative change a mystery still unsolved. Parmenides 
in separating Reality from Appearance brought speculation to a stand by 
denying the possibility of change and motion, growth and decay. The 
fulness of his perfect sphere precluded a vacuum. Leucippus argued— 
“Without a vacuum there is no motion; but there is motion: therefore 
there is a vacuum.” Gomperz argues with some force that the elements of 
Atomism were older than Parmenides, and possibly due to the Pythagoreans, 
to whom, however, Parmenides was bitterly opposed. Our author heartily 
agrees with Lord Bacon in lamenting that the solid worth of Democritus 
should have been swept under by the relentless flood of time. But the 
triumphs of the Atomic theory could not be yet. Speculation was called 
off from the investigation of Nature to a new beginning in the study of 
Man. The Atomists themselves, in discovering that sensible qualities 
were relative to perception, had given an impulse to the feeling of sub- 
jectivity. ‘This was accentuated in the teaching of another native of 
Abdera, 
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With Protagoras we enter on more familiar ground. His doctrine of 
“man the measure” has been much discussed, and Professor Gomperz 
decides in favour of the generic, as against the particular, interpretation 
of “man.” However logically defensible, this view is hardly consistent 
with the phrase which, as Plato gives it twice verbatim, may be supposed 
to be likewise a quotation from the Protagorean “Essay on Truth,” that 
“things are to me as they appear to me and to you, as they appear to 
you.” In the first edition of my Theetetus (1861) I suggested that the 
distinction between the race and the individual, between the general term 
“man” and the singular term “this man” was probably not distinctly 
present to the Sophist’s mind. In the absence of any abiding conscious- 
ness of the universal as such, and of the distinction between abstract and 
concrete, the term man, thus barely used by a popular teacher, would call 
up the idea, not of human nature, nor of the human mind, nor of the race 
collectively, but of “a man,” “this or that man,” not, however, consciously 
distinguished from any abstract or generic notion of man, but simply 
present to the imagination. ‘The theory of Gorgias, so far as known to 
us through quotations, seems to have come in aid of this assertion of the 
relative by disproving the absolute. For the rest, our author’s account of 
the age of enlightenment, of which Athens was the central seat, is, on the 
whole, very satisfactory, and gives a background which throws what 
follows into due perspective. The influence of Anaxagoras, Gorgias, and 
Protagoras is apparent in Thucydides and Euripides. 

We are thus brought face to face with Socrates. The chapters on the 
great martyr of free inquiry are full of keen appreciation and impartial 
judgment. The circumstances which made possible the epoch-making 
judicial murder are described with much originality of historic insight. 
“All centuries have produced their quota of strong, clear, cool heads ; 
and there has rarely been any lack of warm hearts. But the two are rarely 
combined, and the rarest phenomenon of all is a heart of mighty power 
working with all its force to keep the head above it cool, as a steam engine 
may give motion to a refrigerating machine. Such a combination occurs 
but once in a millennium on any large scale. But when it does occur it 
exerts, as if to compensate for its rarity, an influence which persists unex- 
hausted for a long train of centuries... . . Benjamin Franklin has been 
called ‘an enthusiast of sobriety. The term is applicable in far higher 
measure to Socrates. The passion which dominated his powerful per- 
sonality, the cause for which he was eager to suffer martyrdom, was the 
attainment of intellectual clearness. He thirsted for pure concepts as 
ardently as any mystic ever panted for union with the Godhead.” Perhaps 
the mystical side of Socrates might have been somewhat more fully 
developed. ‘That which Socrates observed with pain to be lacking in the 
character of even the foremost of his contemporaries was inward con- 
sistency and self-containedness—government of the whole man by a will 
at one with itself and free from all taint of division. We have termed 
him the great champion of enlightenment; he was at the same time the 
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man who saw most clearly, and felt most intensely, the inevitable defects 
of an age of criticism and enlightenment. Ancient faith was undermined ; 
traditional standards of conduct seemed outwardly intact, but their 
authority was gone; men’s souls were full of unrest and desolating discord. 
This distracted condition, whose voice speaks to us to-day in the dramas 
of Euripides, must have awakened in deeper natures a yearning for a new 
theory of life, which should exercise the same undivided dominion over 
man as religion had done before. Socrates was the originator of such a 
theory.” 

The minor Socratic schools are treated at once succinctly and with 
much originality. Especial emphasis is laid on the importance of Cynicism. 
Much has lately been written about Antisthenes, and I venture to think 
that the allusions to him in Plato which critics have discovered are not 
always clear or certain. The heart of his philosophy appears to Gomperz 
to be a return to Nature,—the “feeling of contempt for all that is con- 
ventional, artificial, the work of man,”—and he compares him in this 
respect to Tolstoy and to Rousseau, who, in common with Antisthenes, 
interpreted the Promethean myth to mean, not that the Titan was punished 
because Zeus hated the human race, but because that gift of fire had sown 
the seeds of civilisation, and therewith those of luxury and corruption. 
“The cynics took the savage for their teacher, just as Diderot and 
Rousseau in a later age. They contrasted the elaborate, stimulated wants, 
the weakness and enervation of civilised man, with the independence, the 
unimpaired force, and the superior health of the animals.” The account 
of Cyrenaicism will have a special interest for the readers of the late Mr 
Walter Pater’s novel, Marius the Epicurean. It is prefaced with a graphic 
description of Cyrene—the cradle of Hedonism. 

Dr Gomperz’s determination to descend into the concrete is con- 
spicuously manifest in his treatment of Plato, which occupies more than 
one-third of his work, so far as it has gone. The “ wholesome scepticism ™ 
which in the nineteenth century was carried perhaps to an extreme, has 
recently relaxed something of its severity, and the body of tradition, 
lightened of all that is impossible and contradictory, becomes a more or 
less secure foundation for the work of synthetic imagination. The chapters 
on the life of Plato, whatever else may be said of them, have an undeniable 
charm. Dr Gomperz, with some reservation, agrees with those who accept 
the evidence of the Epistles, if not as genuine, yet as founded on authentic 
tradition. Such “ Dichtung und Wahrheit” has undoubted use, but it 
is not without its dangers. It promotes a tendency towards the over- 
accentuation of possible conditions, which, even when actual, have little to 
do with the substance of great works of thought or imagination: ¢.g., 
the attribution of the Gorgias to the provocation of an abusive pamphlet 
by Polycrates, or the conjecture that the Meno was intended as a palinode, 
may have ground in truth, but it is easy to exaggerate the light thus 
thrown on the contents of either dialogue. The detection of literary feuds 
by Spengel, Teichmiiller, and others has not contributed much to the 
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elucidation of Plato’s thought. A singular fortune has attended the 
endeavour to apply an objective test to the order of the Platonic Dialogues. 
First attempts in that direction were ignored in England, and long re- 
mained unknown in Germany. And yet it was strange that students of 
Platonism should neglect the stepping stones that were laid at the deepest 
part of the ford, and not less so that scholars should fail to recognise 
phenomena which helped to characterise a transitional moment in the 
history of Greek prose. With a union of boldness and moderation, 
Professor Gomperz has endorsed the general drift of these inquiries, and 
has made good use of the result. That in his fifty years of authorship 
Plato’s works were various, and not always consistent with each other, had 
long been an acknowledged fact, and many had been the attempts to 
arrange them in an order of supposed development. From Schleiermacher, 
who believed him to be imparting step by step an already full-blown 
system, and K. F. Hermann, who looked for an evolution of thought con- 
ditioned by events, to what has been called the Atomism of Mr Grote, 
every such attempt was inevitably infected with metaphysical precon- 
ceptions, while acute critics of the language, who perceived great differ- 
ences of style, rejected on this account as spurious some of the most 
important dialogues. The detailed examination of these differences, in the 
light of the Laws, Plato’s latest writing, whose genuineness is attested by 
Aristotle, has provided a body of evidence philologically convincing and 
independent of philosophical points of view. That the dialectical dialogues 
are thus brought near to the Laws which is not dialectical is an observation 
which, so far from weakening such evidence, really confirms it. 

What, then, it will be asked, is there no unity in Plato’s thought ? 
There is a unity, but it is a unity of natural growth. If, instead of end- 
less talk about the Platonic ideas, it were acknowledged that from first to 
last Plato’s teaching made towards the position, that the ultimate reality 
is of the nature of mind, there would be no call for such a polemic as that 
contained in Professor Paul Shorey’s otherwise instructive essay on The 
Unity of Thought in Plato. Those who, like Professor Gomperz, adopt 
the arrangement of the dialogues in three successive groups, have some- 
times spoken of a sceptical moment in Plato’s course of thought. But 
that does not mean that Plato ever doubted the existence of metaphysical 
truth. ‘Two passages in the so-called sceptical dialogues should make this 
abundantly clear. When the youthful Socrates has been puzzled by the 
aged Parmenides, who has raised objection after objection to the doctrine 
of ideas, he is asked, “ What, then, is to become of philosophy?” and 
answers, “I do not see my way,” but it is evidently assumed by both 
speakers that philosophy is, at all risks, to be pursued (Parm. 135). And 
when the young Theetetus has been reduced to similar perplexity by 
Socrates and asks him, “Can you argue without an ideal of knowledge ?” 
** Never, while I am Socrates,” is the reply (Theat. 196 E). 

From the first Plato’s teaching had a metaphysical background, which 
had not been consciously present in the mind of Socrates. As the disciple 
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reflected on his master’s work, the thesis, “ Virtue is Knowledge,” became 
the expression of an aspiring intellectualism, which in the Protagoras is 
set over against the relative ethical standards that are current in the 
world. ‘The conception of degrees of truth had not yet emerged. By and 
by, mathematical notions come in aid of ethical. Then new questions 
arise as to the nature of the ideas. From the assertion of the reality of 
the universal, thought passes on to the contemplation of the uni- 
versal as such, first in and for itself, and then in relation to the 
actual world, to knowledge and being. The object of inquiry is now to 
ascertain the highest forms of thought, in which subject and object are 
combined, Being, Identity and Diversity, Number, Unity, the Good, and 
their relations to one another and to things. The aim is not merely “to 
obtain a working logic”; but to lay a firmer hold upon the highest 
realities which have hitherto been felt and seen afar off by the way of 
intuition, but are not yet completely understood. In turning from the 
Phedrus, or from the sixth book of the Republic, to the laboured 
dialectic of the Politicus and Philebus, we feel the truth of Matthew 
Arnold’s words :— 


“ We cannot kindle when we will 
The fire which in the heart resides ; 
The spirit bloweth and is still, 
In mystery our soul abides ; 
But tasks in hours of insight willed 
Can be through hours of gloom fulfilled.” 


But, on the other hand, Plato is no mere metaphysician. As Professor 
Gomperz tells us, he was several men in one, a thinker and a poet, sceptic 
and mystic by turns, at once a constructive and an analytical genius. 
From each excursion into the region of the suprasensible, he returns to 
the contemplation of the actual world with the aid of the larger light 
obtained in that high vision, and his views each time are more and more 
distinct and comprehensive. 

Metaphysical inquiry goes hand in hand with progress in logic and 
psychology, while ethical reflection and mystical contemplation are always 
present and sometimes occupy the whole field; and gradually, in proportion 
as his hold upon ideal truth is more assured, he returns with increasing 
interest to practical affairs, and even to the physical inquiry which 
Socrates abjured. Subject and method, the ideas and dialectic, are 
inextricably blended in Plato. This is manifest to anyone who studies 
the sixth book of the Republic, and who compares the earlier portion of 
the Phadrus with the conclusion. How closely the latter part is “ mortised 
and adjoined” to the former appears in one sentence of the transcendental 
myth: “ Man is bound to understand what is said generally, passing out 
of many sensations into one concept that is comprehended by reasoning.” 
The Phadrus contains a vivid and concentrated anticipation of the dialec- 
tical movement that is laboriously, though partially, worked out in the 
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dialectical dialogues. In the Gorgias, however, his grasp of logical prin- 
ciples was less mature. Our author—here also following Mill—dilates 
(perhaps at undue length) on the paralogisms in that dialogue, which, 
as they both acknowledge, detract little from its splendid eloquence and 
ethical fervour. It was only by degrees and with much effort, that the 
nature of predication was cleared from doubt. 

Psychological inquiry runs side by side with logical, and here, also, the 
comparison of earlier dialogues with those which have been shown to be 
later, gives evidence of a distinct advance. ‘To the general question, “ Is 
the soul one or many?” Plato answers differently according to the context. 
The soul is essentially one, but has different aspects, such as thought, 
volition, feeling, desire, etc. And within the category of thought there 
emerge further distinctions, perception, judgment, inference, imagination, 
memory. It is not a mere accident that these faculties are more exactly 
distinguished in the Philebus than in the Phedo, 

Morality cannot wait for the completion of metaphysical theory. But 
at each return from abstract discussion the conception of the moral ideal 
becomes more distinct and practicable. ‘The lessons of the Gorgias are re- 
affirmed with equal conviction but with more comprehensive grounds of 
experience and reflection in the Laws. The ethical interest is the central 
thing in Plato, and it was because moral purpose could not be divorced 
from clearness of mental vision that he discussed those metaphysical 
questions from which Socrates had turned aside. He thus converses, not 
as Socrates had done with individuals, but with prevalent theories of life, 
and with contemporary and previous philosophies, and hence arises much 
of the diversity in Plato’s writing. Professor Gomperz rightly adverts to 
the philosopher’s habit of “outbidding his adversary.” In discarding 
rhetoric he outdoes the rhetorician. In dealing with the Eleatics he runs 
to an extreme of subtlety. Or, to state the same thing otherwise, his 
view for the time, without being confused, is coloured by the region of 
thought with which he is in contact. The Phado has a Pythagorean 
atmosphere, the T'heaetetus a Megarian aspect, and so forth. That in this 
contemplation of other systems there is a progress observable, is a fact 
which cannot any longer be denied. Even if the priority of the Theatetus 
to the Sophistes were not clearly indicated by Plato himself, it would be 
manifest that the statement of the controversy between idealism and 
phenomenalism in Soph. 246 was subsequent to the discussion of the theory 
that knowledge is sensation. It is useless to attempt a harmony by 
massing together various statements on the Soul, the State, Nature, the 
Good, etc. That only produces a sort of “Turkey carpet criticism.” And 
yet in refraining from systematisation one is accused of “ Atomism™; but 
it is one thing to treat the Dialogues as wholly independent of each other, 
or to separate absolutely between Plato’s constructive efforts and “ the 
negative arm,” and quite another thing to follow him as Professor Gomperz 
has done through the fitful evolution, not of a system, but of a body 
of thought, having the degree of consistency which, as Bishop Butler said, 
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“will always be found in the writings of the same person, when he writes 
with simplicity and in earnest.” Shall I be accused of irreverent jesting 
if I say that the Mount of Vision is succeeded by the Tables of the Law, 
that this is followed by Numbers, and again, after a further interval, by 
Deuteronomy ? 

It was impossible that Plato should make any considerable contribution 
to what is recognised in the modern world as physical science, that region 
which, as Mr Bradley says, “appears to fall outside of all mind.” The 
Timeus contains some striking anticipations of truth; but for the most 
part its physical constructions are phantastic and unreal. Plato never 
made much way in the deduction of the concrete. But it is important to 
remember that he did make the attempt, and two things are evident—that 
he was increasingly bent on realising the ideal in the actual—on reaching 
an identity of idea and reality ; and that in this endeavour he constantly 
had recourse to experience. (1) In Rep., Book VI., there is a downward as 
well as an upward way, and in the ideal method of the Phadrus generalisa- 
tion is to be combined with minute and accurate classification. Analysis 
and synthesis go together. It is here that he refers to Hippocrates’ prin- 
ciple of taking infinite trouble about Nature. But the patient investigation 
of natural processes in which Hippocrates led the way, stood quite beyond 
the reach of Plato’s industry. And he had turned aside from the specula- 
tions of Democritus, which in the far future were destined so bear rich 
fruit in discoveries concerning Matter in Motion. (2) Yet in two places 
of the Politicus he betrays a consciousness of the necessity of such a task, 
and of the complexity of the actual world. In the strange fable founded 
on the tradition of the Golden Age he thus speaks of a conceivable inter- 
rogation of Nature: “Suppose that the nurslings of Cronos, having this 
boundless leisure, and the power of holding intercourse, not only with men, 
but with the brute creation, had used all these advantages with a view to 
philosophy, conversing with the brutes as well as with one another, and 
learning from every nature which was gifted with any special power, 
whether it were able to contribute some special experience to the store of 
wisdom, there would be no difficulty in deciding that they would be a 
thousand times happier than the men of our own day” (p. 272). And 
again, where he enforces the necessity of teaching through example, he 
argues as follows: “'The higher ideas can hardly be set forth except 
through the medium of examples:—. .. for when the elements are 
translated into the long and difficult language of facts the man who in a 
dreamy sort of way seemed to know them is again ignorant of them.” 
The same consciousness appears in the Philebus in distinguishing the exact 
from the inexact, and yet indispensable, sciences. 

It has often been observed that in Plato’s Laws there is a felt absence 
of the dialectical exercises which are so prominent in the Sophist, 
Politicus and Philebus, and it is apt to be inferred that Plato has 
departed from his ideal. It is true that there is nothing in this long 
dialogue corresponding to Books VI. and VII. of the Republic. But, first, 
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the higher education, which is to be the work of the Nocturnal Council, is 
expressly reserved. Plato did not live to execute it. Perhaps it was 
not possible, even for him, in his extreme old age. And, secondly, there 
are many applications of the method of generalisation and division to be 
traced amidst the prolixity of popular exposition. Thirdly, the assertion 
in Book X. of the essential priority of mind, is a sufficient indication that 
Plato held firmly to his metaphysical point of view. It cannot be supposed 
that he would have been contented with such bare Pythagoreanism as that 
which we find in the Epinomis. That his metaphysical theory remained 
incomplete is only too like what has happened to other philosophers 
before and since. The Paralipomena promised as the end of the Philebus 
are nowhere supplied. 

Dr Gomperz has now published a first instalment of his third German 
volume, which has already reached a second edition. This brochure deserves 
the earnest attention of all students of philosophy; above all, of every 
Aristotelian student. In less than one hundred pages, and in a style 
eminently luminous and readable, the author has condensed a wealth of 
interpretation and criticism which can only be described as masterly. The 
great Stagyrite comes before us vividly in the light of his personal history, 
the romantic fate of his writings, and his relation at once to antecedent 
thought and to the subsequent evolution of philosophy and science. His 
excellence and his defects are portrayed with equal certainty of insight. 
The Platonist and the Asclepiad, the admirer but not the follower of 
Democritus, the inspirer both of Oriental and European wisdom, he is 
shown to have arrested the progress of scientific inquiry for centuries. 
This portion of a comprehensive work covers the logical books, the 
metaphysics, and the physical theories. In what remains we are promised 
a similar account of the biological, psychological, theological, ethical, 
political, rhetorical, and esthetic treatises. A brief description of the 
later Peripatetics and the notes to the new volume will complete this 
splendid résumé of a long life devoted to fruitful research. 


Lewis CAMPBELL. 
Atassio, ITALy. 





An Agnostic’s Progress.—By William Scott Palmer. Longmans, Green, & 
Co., 1906. 


A Modern Pilgrim’s Progress. By an anonymous authoress, with an intro- 
duction by Henry Sebastian Bowden of the Oratory.—Burns & Oates, 
28 Orchard Street, London, W., 1906. 


TuxsE two books record two pilgrimages. The one is the religious 
pilgrimage of a man, the other of a woman, and, though they sometimes 
seem to be travelling in the same direction, and even traverse the same 
ground, they are markedly different stories. 
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An Agnostic’s Progress is a book based, as Mr Palmer tells us in his 
preface, upon two articles of his which appeared under the same title in 
the Contemporary Review. But the story of his progress as it was told in 
the articles is interrupted in the book by comments made in the light of 
present-day knowledge. Mr Palmer’s aim is not merely literary, but 
friendly, and his transparent sincerity throughout, and his heart-searching 
analysis of his own motives, render his story and his comments upon 
it a most valuable, intellectual, and spiritual guide-book. For him the 
summing-up of the intellectual puzzle of life is that a reasonable and 
persevering man may open many locks with two keys, “Evolution and 
Organic Unity” and “The City which hath Foundations.” 

Mr Palmer describes his birthplace as being in the social borderland 
which lies between the Philistines and the Barbarians. At the age of 
nineteen he knew nothing of the real meaning of Christianity as a personal 
religion. He was familiar with church-going and prayer-saying, and 
accepted the border men’s belief in an unquestionable world, totus teres 
atque rotundus, rounded off and simply there. 

The vitality of this borderland religion, in the early sixties, showed 
itself in a certain almost savage code of honour, which forbade open- 
mindedness to all ideas outside the conventional theology and prescribed 
acquiescence in an externally deposited and irrational revelation. Here 
lay the City of Destruction from which our author fled. He had found a 
book, The Origin of Species. A dynamical instead of a statical conception 
of the world’s life was revealed to him. ‘lhe conventional religion was 
shattered. For him the earth shook, the world was in flux, all things were 
being made new. ‘Then, from far across the ages, there came to him Paul’s 
sermon preached on Mars Hill. It revealed a dynamical conception of 
religion; it rose like a star, it glowed with personality, it revealed a 
divinely-developing humanity, and shed a far-off ghostly light on the 
dimly-developing life-world. Our pilgrim’s shadowy companion stepped 
forth to look at it. Next he plunges into,the library of his great-uncle, 
who had silently embraced the religion which is said to be that of every 
sensible man, and emerges from it a fairly reasonable agnostic, in the 
popular sense of the term. Now, therefore, he becomes a whole-hearted 
student of science, working in her laboratories, and patiently pursuing her 
method and her spirit ; he seeks the one God he could then be sure of, the 
concealed elusive God of the truth of natural appearance and of reasoning 
in the scientific way. We might call him a mere truth-seeking machine, 
were it not that fires, which he does not recognise as yet, are burning 
within. He is following a light that ever dances before him as leading to 
the ultimate truth of things. It leads him from barren steep to quagmire, 
and, like a will o’ th’ wisp, shows him searching for the philosopher's stone 
in the rubbish-heap and for the elixir of life in the grave. Calling a halt 
after this wild adventure, he finds that it has not been the mere waste it 
seemed, The very act of seeking brought him gain, and the method of it 
effectiveness ; he is like the man who dug in his vineyard for gold and 
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found good wine. He has discovered that science can indeed explain the 
world by casting it into a more rational shape in our minds. This is his 
reward. But though science might describe accurately every movement in 
a fairy dance, it could never find the fairy. It cannot “solve the enigma.” 
This was his disappointment. And once this was seen, all the splendid 
conquests of science failed to keep him at her feet. He turns and takes 
the riddles, which his own reason has put to him, to the philosophers. 

Beginning the stony philosophic track with Spencer, he arrives at the 
place where “ the universe appears to wear rather a spiritualistic than a 
materialistic aspect.” Here he quits his guide to follow the road he has 
pointed out. He falls in with T. H. Green, and is shown that as knower 
he cannot be merely a product of the nature which he knows and constitutes 
as known; and gradually he ascends high enough to find himself primarily 
ghost and only secondarily flesh and bones, and more akin to the angels 
than to the apes. 

Lotze meets our pilgrim puzzling over the meaning of himself as a 
person; and telling him that perfect personality is in God only, assists 
him over a very difficult bit of road, and indicates a pathway of thought 
that may lead him eventually towards God, freedom, and immortality. 
For by this time our pilgrim finds insufficient lodging in the idea of 
“the Absolute.” He has discovered a desirous heart, even that which at 
first burned as an intellectual desire, and that now impels him to reach a 
hostelry furnished with life’s still richer values, and with some clear regard 
for his personal needs. 

Our pilgrim goes on towards God, and reaches Pantheism in safety, but 
feels it an unsafe place, both morally and in other ways, to remain in. 
Something there was in Pantheism that bade him back out and retrace his 
steps. To quote his own words, “ When I lifted up my eyes to God I 
found God not only looking through my eyes, but looking into them.” 
But though he has long left Agnosticism, in the popular sense, our pilgrim 
has not essayed as yet to join himself to any company of religious believers. 
But now a scientific party, bent on exploring spiritual regions, “ The Society 
for Psychical Research,” attracts his attention and wins his fellowship. 
This marks an important stage in his pilgrimage. His resistance to definite 
religion begins to break down, and a careful reconsideration of his attitude 
to religious questions awakens the growing recognition of their great claims. 
Professor James’ phrase, “ Each of us dichotomises the Kosmos in a 
different place,” comes upon our pilgrim much as the first streak of dawn 
might have come upon the night, so far as we can judge by its scattering 
the darkness of materialism and revealing so quickly the rising power of 
personality, that great miracle worker, which reveals 


“ This main miracle, that thou art thou, 
With power on thine own act and on the world.” 


With much effort, as he tells us, our pilgrim throws off the once fashion- 
able conception of life as a product of mechanism, and rejects as a colour- 
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less neutrality the hypothesis of the mere precise parallelism of psychical 
with physical processes. Though still haunted in weaker moments by the 
old bogeys of mind and matter, he has now definitely accepted Dr Ward’s 
conception of the universe as a life rather than as either a mechanism or 
two mechanisms ; and he regards the world-life as a duality in unity similar 
to that in which higher and lower influences interact in the oneness of each 
man’s own experience. Heartily acknowledging his indebtedness to many 
philosophic writers, whose works he frequently quotes, our pilgrim reaches 
at length a reasonable assurance of God, freedom, and immortality. After 
twenty years of travel he finds himself skirting the borders of the Christian, 
Buddhist, and other formulated faiths in quest of the distilled essence 
of all religions. But when he is in a somewhat tight corner between 
Individualism and Monism, he is led by Dr E. Caird and Aubrey Moore to 
discover inChristianity itself the very harmony of opposites that he is looking 
for. And now at last he stands in open view of the endless progress of a 
divine humanity. Faith in the God-man brings deepening faith in man 
as well as in God, and shows the wisdom of putting himself to school within 
a larger religious experience than his own. But even as he sits learning in 
the school of Christian experience, our author does not cease to be critical. 
He carries with him his dynamical conception, and looks forward to a fuller 
and richer development of Christian doctrines in the future. He desires 
especially more definite teaching about the self-limitation of God, that the 
Incarnation of God may be realised as a living truth, and that men may 
become free men in the kingdom of love, in the city that hath the 
foundations. Though no longer agnostic in the popular sense, yet in 
another sense he is agnostic still: for he holds that God overpasses all 
things, and that even in the open Vision of the Blessed every step will 
reveal new fulness of joy. 

We do but venture one criticism. It is concerned with our author’s 
rejection of “ Natural Religion” on account of “Nature red in tooth and 
claw.” Has not the old materialistic bogey caught hold of him here? 
If Nature be allowed spirit enough to account for the existence of pain, 
why deprive her of those higher ranges of the soul whose purposes may 
explain her sufferings? Is not Christianity itself but one of the trees, 
and the best exponent of the fruits of suffering, that grows in the garden 
of Natural Religion? Nature flows in pity and sorrow over every broken 
claw, and on her cross reveals the spirit of her self-sacrifice. If we read a 
new meaning into Nature, must we not attach a correspondingly new 
meaning to “ Natural Religion ” ? 

In A Modern Pilgrim’s Progress we have, not a logical analysis, but 
a mere psychological history of the beliefs of an anonymous writer who, 
in the first instance, wrote at the wish of an intimate friend for whom 
alone this history was originally intended. We are not told who this 
friend was, but the book has an Introduction by Henry Sebastian Bowden 
of the Oratory, who vouches of his own knowledge for the actuality of 
the writer and the genuineness of her experiences. We gather from the 
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Preface that the narrative has been published in order to point out to 
thinking and suffering womankind the stepping-stones that may help 
them ; and the writer not only tells us that some of the phases of thought 
through which she passed are described in the light of later days, but also 
wishes to say emphatically “that the matter and even the form of many 
of my arguments are due to the authors I studied, and that I have not 
scrupled to use the words of others when those words seemed best to 
express my meaning.” Nevertheless, instead of a Pilgrim's Progress we 
seem rather to be watching the desperate endeavours of a hunted soul to 
escape from the beaters who, in successive chapters, drive the game nearer 
and nearer to the waiting guns. 

A long row of Protestant beaters come first in view, and standing at 
different points of Biblical interpretation, drive her out of her trust in 
the Bible and towards the Anglican Church. But there she is brought 
face to face with hundreds of volumes of the early Fathers, and finds that 
scholarship is necessary to salvation. Moreover, the cry that Christ has 
failed to establish an undivided Church, strikes terror into her, and 
the very divinity of Christ becomes doubtful in view of this failure. 
Unitarians and Catholics now drive her logically to choose between them, 
but she will not allow the unitarian idea to mature in her mind, and for 
the moment she escapes Catholicism and seeks the open fields of freedom, 
by clinging to conscience as her guide. But here stand the beaters of 
Science and Philosophy, Materialism, Pantheism, and the like, and ere 
long we have the spectacle of a woman, who at no time in her life could 
be permanently agnostic, who believed in her own personal existence, and 
in God’s, and in personal immortality, and in a future life of rewards and 
punishments, running hither and thither after every religion and _phil- 
osophy under the sun, seeking an immediate and infallible revelation of 
what precisely God meant her to do. Finally she finds rest in the 
Catholic Church, whose claim to infallibility and whose rich religious 
teachings bring peace at last. 

The book has helped us to see that the desire for an infallible revela- 
tion produces intense religious restlessness. Had our pilgrim possessed a 
deeper faith and been able to trust God without waiting till the Divine 
Mind had been officially audited and found correct, we think that she 
would have found a deeper peace. A deeper belief in the Personality of 
God and in the immortality of the soul would surely have helped her here. 
For as our life on earth is but as a moment by the ticking of the clock on 
God’s mantelpiece, is it likely that the soul will infallibly catch God's 
whole meaning in that one moment? Is an infallible revelation to be 
expected under such circumstances ? And as in conversation one sentence 
half conceals as well as half reveals its meaning, and the sentence following 
throws light on the sentence that preceded, so the brief moment of our 
earthly life is not likely to contain within it the whole explanation of 
itself. It is but a single sentence in God’s conversation with our immortal 
soul. We think our pilgrim lacked faith in the Life Eternal. 
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Again, despite many words about it, we think she lacked faith in the 
Personality of God. Persons like to be trusted ; and they like also to have 
their wishes anticipated. If God is a Person we may well believe that He 
will not infallibly reveal to us all that He wishes us to do. A Personal God 
is more likely to give hints and suggestions, and in various ways to indicate 
to a loving heart the general character of His wishes. God may well wish 
us to do many things for His sake, which nevertheless He would not like 
to have to tell us to do. And just as a human father may educate his 
children in their social duties by suggesting that they look round the table 
and see if there is anything which they ought to do for other people, and 
only when hints and suggestions fail, exclaims, “ Pass your sister the salt,” 
so a Personal God may deal with immortal souls; and earth may well be, 
not the moment in which God is giving one of His infallible answers, but 
the moment rather wherein He watches our response to one of His in- 
fallible questions. And though we may go to some sort of Heaven by 
obeying God’s commands, yet surely we have already lost the highest 
Heaven by having compelled Him to command us. We have obeyed 
Him. We might have loved Him. 


Wi.rrep Harris. 
Bo.ton. 


International Critical Commentary: The Book of Psalms. By Charles 
Augustus Briggs, D.D., D.Litt., Professor of Theological Encyclopedia 
and Symbolics, Union Theological Seminary, New’ York, and Emilie 


Grace Briggs, B.D. Vol. i—Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark, 1906. 


Ir this book in a high degree satisfies the requirements of to-day, its 
appearance is an event in biblical study. We shall have to consider it 
from two points of view—the educational and the scientific, ie. both as a 
contribution to the reform of the teaching of the Old Testament, and as 
an attempt to extend the bounds of knowledge as to the religion of the 
Israelites. From the former point of view it is worth remarking that not 
so long ago it was orthodox to believe that at any rate the psalms headed 
“of David” were the work of the king of that name, and that funda- 
mental beliefs of the Christian Church could be found in the Psalms, which, 
of course, were assumed to have come down to us in their original form. 
Neither of these views is held by Dr Briggs, who has indeed bravely and 
persistently fought against them. He admits, indeed, seven psalms either 
of the Davidic age (especially Ps. xviii.) or at least of the early monarchy 
(vii, xiii, xxiii, xxivd., lxa., cx., besides xviii.), also seventeen of the 
middle and late monarchy, but the remainder of the psalms he distributes 
between the Exile (xlii.—xliii., lxiii., Ixxiv., lxxxviii., xxxixb., xc., cxxxvii., 
cxlii.), the Persian, the Greek, and the Maccabean periods. And though 
he assigns Ps. xviii. to David or to some poet who spoke for David, he 
does not deny that it contains many late conceptions ; only he supposes 
that the passages referred to do not belong to the original writer. Simi- 
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larly in the other psalms a number of glosses are supposed, adapting the 
poems to later ages. ‘Thus in Ps. xvii. 15 Dr Briggs is of opinion that a 
later editor inserted “ when I awake (i.e. from death),” perhaps because 
the vision of the “ form ” of God was only possible on the morning of the 
Resurrection. And in Ps. xlix. 14, another editor inserted “the upright,” 
having before him the faulty reading “ in the morning” (instead of “ every 
morning ”), which seemed to him to imply a reference to the Messianic day 
when the dominion would pass to the righteous. 

Educationally, Dr Briggs is fortunate. For it is a piece of real good 
fortune to be able conscientiously to say that the non-existence of any 
Davidic or even pre-exilic psalms is an “extreme position” which certain 
higher critics “ rightly refuse.” Our critic does not, indeed, tell us explicitly 
what to think of David, whether he was really a devout believer in a moral 
God, such as the “ psalms of the early monarchy” set before us. But he 
at any rate implies that David was a religious poet, and this again is 
fortunate, though 2 Sam. xxii. 1, xxiii. 1 will hardly prove the fact. Then 
as to exegesis. The style is clear, the matter instructive. But there is 
one conspicuous defect—very little is said thus far about Biblical ideas. 
It is true, it may be justly replied that this arises not from the author's 
poverty but from his fulness. He had not space enough, and proposed to 
repair the omission in a separate work. But I confess that I am not 
satisfied. ‘There is much that could have been omitted with less injury 
than Biblical religion. I see in the small-print notes a great deal on 
linguistic and phraseological usage which is by no means indispensable. 
In the introduction, too, though the facts are accurate, I cannot think the 
selection of subjects always judicious. I will venture to make another 
objection. The names of commentators are given fairly enough. But 
Dr Briggs has quite passed over a large number of valuable exegetical 
contributions in periodical literature (such as Wildeboer’s on Ps. xvi. 1-4, 
and numerous articles of Professor Haupt), and of not unimportant works 
on subjects (such as the “I” of the psalms), which the author has not 
treated with anything like sufficient fulness. Let us add that Dr Briggs’s 
attitude towards textual emendations is strictly moderate. This is 
educationally prudent, though scientifically it is, I think, incapable of 
complete justification. Interesting remarks are made in the introduction 
respecting textual glosses (see below) and errors, and as to how they arose, 
which may be commended to teachers as a good starting-point for fuller 
and more detailed instruction. 

Scientifically (the word is here used in the well-known German sense), 
the most important parts of the book are those which relate to the 
headings and the note “Selah,” and to the metre. Fully to justify the 
theories was impossible, nor can space be found for a discussion of 
them here. It should, however, be cordially recognised what scrupulous 
nicety has been used in tabulating the facts relative to the occurrence of 
“Selah,” and students may be invited to refer, not only to Dr Briggs’s 
“Inductive Study of Selah” in the Journal of Biblical Literature (xviii. 
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182 ff.), but also to his daughter’s learned paper on the same subject in 
the American Journal of Semitic Languages (xvi. 1-29). He arrives at 
the conclusion that the word “ Selah” indicates the abbreviation of a psalm 
in liturgical use, and marks the place where the closing benediction might 
be sung. I am sorry that he has not noted that Grimme and (to a much 
greater extent) the present writer have suspected that s-l-h might 
sometimes (or even always?) be due to textual corruption. 

“Textual corruption”—the phrase is short, but contains much. The 
possibility of accidental or deliberate changes of reading must constantly 
be remembered in dealing with such a book as the Psalter. It is in this 
respect that Dr Briggs is perhaps deficient, and this deficiency, for me, 
throws much doubt on his metrical arrangements of the psalms. At the 
same time, his place in the development of these inquiries is secured, and it 
is a higher one than many German scholars appear to be aware. Instead, 
therefore, of recording and (where necessary) criticising our author's 
metrical theories, it devolves upon me to consider at such length as 
circumstances allow his treatment of the text. If he is a brilliant textual 
critic, all those theories to which I have referred will assume a vastly 
greater importance. It is a pity that we have only the first fifty psalms 
upon which to form an opinion. 

One of the chief testing passages occurs early in the Psalter. The 
common text of Ps. ii. 11, 12, literally rendered, runs thus: “Serve 
Yahweh with fear, and exult to him with trembling. Kiss + lest he be 
angry.” Now, if the redactors have been as conscientiqus as has been stated 
above, they must have left us relics of the true text of this passage under 
neath the false. For who is so blind as not to see that the traditional text 
is false? The first who had the good fortune to see the true text (for such 
it may be called) was the writer of this article. He was followed inde- 
pendently by Marti and J. D. Prince, and the restoration has been accepted 
by Duhm, Beer, and Salvatore Minocchi.! All depends on method. When 
Dr Briggs (who only mentions Marti and Prince) commented on Ps. ii. 11, 
12, he was not in possession of the only method which is applicable to 
such a passage. Otherwise he would not have made the poor corrections, 
“rejoice in him” and “‘ kiss sincerely.” There are, of course, many passages 
in which the original text presupposed a less advanced religious conception 
than the redacted text which has come down to us.. We may be sure, for 
instance, that the oppressed Jewish people did not originally pray against 
mankind in the abstract, but against particular peoples whose names it gave. 
This gives us a clue to the (probably) original reading of x. 18, xi. 4, xii. 1, 
xiv. 2, Underneath the words for “man” and the word in ix. 20 rendered 
“terror for them” there lie, safely and unobserved, the names of peoples. 
Dr Briggs has not noticed them. Now, I do not blame him for this, but 


1 See Cheyne, Jewish Religious Life after the Exile, 1898, p. 112, note; Book of 
Psalms, 1904, i. 8 ; and Review of Theology and Philosophy, December 1905, p. 379. Even 
Marti (as reported from a private communication by Duhm) does not see what 
underlies the improbable word rendered “ kiss.” 
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I do regret that he has not seen what are the two tasks waiting for the 
commentator, one of which is the exposition of the sense put upon the 
redacted text by the redactor or his early readers, and the other the 
discovery, wherever this is possible, of some earlier phase of the text, or, 
best of all, of the original text. I think, for instance, that to render in 
Ps. xliv. 11, written, according to Dr Briggs, after a disastrous defeat in 
the early Maccabean period, “Thou makest us meat like sheep, and among 
the nations dost scatter us,” implies a wrong method. The text has, 
“Thou givest us up like sheep of food.” This is certainly poor, but by 
tabulating the recurrent types of corruption we ought to be able to 
penetrate the impossible word rendered “ meat,” ‘ food.” Just here the 
secret is particularly easy to read, Often it is not quite so much so. In 
Ps. xvi. 4, for instance, our tables ought to give us a clue to the words 
which underlie the improbable phrases “ that hasten (?) after another 
(God),” and “ (their drink-offerings) consisting of blood,” but a connected 
view of the original text cannot be obtained with certainty. Here, again, 
Dr Briggs’s renderings, “‘who hurry backwards,” and “ because of bloodshed,” 
are methodically wrong. Similarly, in Ps. xxii. 2 Dr Briggs gives “ far 
from my salvation is my roaring.” But what right has he to omit “ the 
words of” (before “my roaring”). Again a fault of method. Our 
author gives us neither the redacted text nor the underlying one. A 
“prosaic copyist” inserted “the words of,” he says. But the “hurt” 
of the text cannot be “healed (so) lightly.” In v. 8, Dr Briggs, 
following the points, gives the improbable rendering, “Roll on 
Yahweh.” ‘The underlying reading cries out to be recognised, and 
it is not even mentioned. The omission is an injury to the student. 
In v. 16, “they dig into my hands and my feet,” at any rate excludes 
the notion of a prediction of the Crucifixion. But knowing the 
extreme faultiness of the textual tradition in all its forms, how can we 
accept it? Can we get no help from the parallel psalm (Ixix.)? Surely, 
here if anywhere tradition ought to have been deserted. Nowhere, 
however, perhaps is Dr Briggs’s narrowness more conspicuous than in v. 19, 
where he actually puts, “ Oh Thou, put not afar off my hind; | Yahweh, O 
haste to my help.” No parallel for “my hind” is offered; Ps. xlii. 1 
can hardly be accepted as such, for this passage is a fully drawn-out 
metaphor. 

The 35th Psalm contains some singular complaints against false- 
hearted neighbours, and assertions of Israel’s unrewarded sympathy with 
them in their troubles. One of the strangest passages is v. 13, “I afflicted 
my soul with fasting, my prayer returned to my bosom.” Surely a keen 
criticism ought to suggest some remedy, but all that is offered (on metrical 
grounds) is the omission of the verb “ returned,” thus producing the still 
more difficult statement, “ my prayer was upon my bosom,” i.e. “ my prayer 
(for them) was heartfelt” (?). On v. 16 Biithgen’s well-known article ought 
to have been listened to by such a friend of the versions, but it is not even 
mentioned. Let us now pass on to Ps. xl. (vv. 1-11), a most important 
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* the document for the study of biblical ideas, and therefore specially interesting 
the to Dr Briggs. How does the new critical commentary deal with the 
the central portion of this psalm (vv. 6-8)? The most difficult passages in it 
+ Or, are those rendered “ ears didst thou bore for me” and “in the book-roll 
r in it is prescribed for me.” There is also an obscurity about the word in 
t in v. 6 (7) rendered “ sin-offering.” Dr Briggs has long held that this word 
long should rather be rendered “ sin” ; if so, the psalmist means that “ whole 
has, burnt-offerings associated with sin are displeasing to God” (cp. Isa. lxi. 8). 
A reference to B. Jacob in Stade’s Zeitschrift, xvii. 279, ought to have been 
added. ‘The sense, however, is unsatisfactory. On the other passages 
Dr Briggs is boldly original ; in fact, originality is here called for, “ Ears 
didst thou bore for me”: how can this be correct ? Dr Briggs’s remedy is 
to emend it into “ then had I the covenant,” parallel to which in the next 
pentameter is (according to him) “ then didst thou command me.” I much 
doubt, however, (1) whether a Hebrew writer would have expressed himself 
thus, and (2) whether any scribe would have hit upon the idea that ‘az 
(“then”) was an abbreviation of ‘oznayim (“ears”). ‘The only suitable 
correction (for the whole line) is, “ In sacrifices and offerings if thou didst 
delight, from my flock (misso’ni) would I choose me” ; I mention it because 
it is so obvious. ‘The words rendered “ then said I” (Briggs, by emend- 
ing, “ then didst thou command me”) are clearly an early conjectural (and 
incorrect) substitute for the words rendered “ ears hast thou bored.” ‘The 
third passage remains uncorrected by Dr Briggs. Yet if our critic ventures 
to correct the “ boring” of the “ ears,” why does he leave the “ book-roll ” ? 
How does our critic fare with Ps. xlii—xliii.? I will not linger on a 
mere matter of English, such as “the God of my crag” (in a previous 
psalm one even meets with “attend to my yell”). In v. 4 (5) he, of 
course, uses the LXX., but, as often, gives the history of the correction 
inadequately (cp. Book of Psalms, 1904, i. 188). ‘Mount Mizar” 
still holds its ground in v. 6 (7); we are told that it is “not yet 
identified,” but will it ever be more so? What poet would express 
himself with a geographical particularity so elaborate and yet so obscure 
as the critics (except Biithgen) still suppose? Ps. xlv. taxes every 
commentator severely, and though our author is bolder than usual, he 
has hardly solved, or even always grasped, the problems. Verse 1 is a 
prologue, v. 17 an epilogue—both due to a late editor. Verses 6 and 7a 
are also a late insertion, implying that the psalm is Messianic, which 
enables the critic to keep “thy throne, O Elohim, is for ever and ever,” 
etc. I conclude that he would not accept the defence of the text which 
Gunkel bases on the ground that it was the style of court-poets to address 
the king as divine, like “O king, live for ever.” In v. 7b Dr Briggs 
rather strangely makes a pause at “hath anointed thee,” and continues 

as the beginning of a fresh strophe : 

“O oil of joy above thy fellows, 
Myrrh and aloes, cassia thou.” 

He still makes the king’s garments come from “ivory palaces,” but in 
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v. 9 he stumbles at “gold of Ophir,” for which LXX. gives “in golden 
attire.” In v. 10 he cuts a Gordian knot by omitting “O daughter, and.” 
The king referred to is that furious driver Jehu. But I must not try the 
reader’s patience further. 

There is a well-known passage in Ps. xlviii. which has long troubled 
commentators. Bithgen renders it thus:—‘ Mount Zion, the farthest 
north, | is the city of a great king.” Why “the farthest north”? Is it 
merely a phrase transferred (as Gressmann thinks) to Zion from the great 
northern mountain on which the Most High was anciently believed to 
have been seated (cp. Isa. xiv. 13)? Or is there some other better view ? 
Dr Briggs does not answer either question, and himself gives the trivial 
explanation that the Temple was on the north-east “corner or back” of 
Mount Zion. Those who look for light from old myths will be sorry for 
this, and the more so because Dr Briggs elsewhere (see on Ps. xix.) is by no 
means prejudiced against the wise use of mythology. 

One psalm more must here be referred to—the 49th. It is described as 
“a lament of the pious over the riddle of death ”—a poor description 
which prepares us to find a poor commentary. In his proposed supple- 
mentary work Dr Briggs will perhaps correct this meagreness. We may 
at least hope this, for it is an important psalm for the history of religion. 
Here, too, it is specially needful to distinguish between the different 
phases of the psalm. We may well expect that in its original form it 
did not fully satisfy later readers. Dr Briggs himself ascribes, not only 
“the upright” in v. 14, but the whole of v. 15, to a later editor. I 
hesitate greatly to follow him, nor am I at all struck by his treatment of 
the text. No progress is made in the solution of problems. In the very 
first couplet (v. 5) of the first ““strophe” it seems to me that he goes 
wrong, though the right path was not far to seek. 

I have left myself small space to speak of Dr Briggs’s view of glosses. 
By the indication of glosses he thinks it possible to regard certain psalms 
as pre-exilic. I too admit the existence of glosses, but I can find no 
pre-exilic psalms. The point of cardinal importance is to ascertain, as 
far as possible, the underlying text of the Psalms. This Dr Briggs 
appears to me to have done only to a very slight extent. Still, I consider 
his work of great educational use, and that even for very advanced 
students it will save much trouble to have the book near at hand. And 
when anyone has given such proof of willingness to suffer for truth’s sake 
as Dr Briggs, the most austere reviewer may well be disposed to deal 
respectfully with his writings. Nor must that learned lady, his daughter, 
miss her due reward of admiration and gratitude. 

T. K. Curyne. 
Oxrorp. 
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A Grammar of New Testament Greek based on W. F. Moulton’s Edition 
of G. B. Winer’s Grammar.—By James Hope Moulton, M.A. 
(Cantab.), D.Litt. (Lond.). Vol. I. Prolegomena.—Edinburgh, 1906. 


Johannine Grammar. By Edwin A. Abbott. — London, Adam and 
Charles Black, 1906. 


Tne work which more than any other has promoted careful philological 

study in the interpretation of the New Testament is Winer’s Grammar of 
the New Testamemt Idiom as a Secure Foundation of New Testament 

Exegesis. he first edition of this important volume was published as 

long ago as 1822. Its merits were soon recognised, and the author lived 
to bring out a sixth edition, the preface of which is dated October 1855. 

Though half a century has passed, the work has maintained its place. A 

seventh revised and enlarged edition, under the editorial care of Dr 
Liinemann, appeared in 1867; and Professor Schmiedel has deemed it 
worthy of an eighth, which is still unfinished, because, as Dr Moulton 
pleasantly observes, he “has unfortunately been called away from grammar 
by the b’né Jerahmeel, to perform a post-mortem examination upon the 
Gospel history.” In England Winer’s Grammar is best known through 

the translation made “ with large additions and full indices,” by Dr W. F. 

Moulton. This was first published in 1870, and appeared in two subse- 
quent editions. ‘The history of the Greek language, however, was being 
investigated with all the resources of scholarship; and a new and welcome 
light was shed, especially on the Greek of the New Testament period, by 
the discovery of quantities of papyrus, containing writings of the most 
varied kinds, belonging to the Ptolemaic and early Roman times in Egypt, 
while at the same time attention was bestowed on inscriptions which were 
found in widely scattered regions. ‘The attention of biblical scholars was 
directed to these new sources of knowledge, pre-eminently by Deissmann’s 
Bibelstudien and Neue Bibelstudien, since combined and translated into 
English under the title of Bible Studies. ‘The time seemed to have come 
for a reconsideration of many linguistic questions, and Dr Moulton was 
desirous of re-writing his Grammar as an independent work ; but his death 
in 1898 put an end to his plans before a page of the new book was written. 
The task has passed into the very competent hands of his son, Dr J. H. 
Moulton. This first volume, containing “ Prolegomena,” is an original 
work, indicating with considerable detail the changed point of view from 
which the grammar of the New Testament must be regarded. ‘The second 
volume is intended to be strictly a grammar, which, while introducing the 
needful modifications, will be really “ based on W. F. Moulton’s edition of 
G. B. Winer’s Grammar.” The first two chapters of the present volume, 
on “ General Characteristics ” and “ History of the ‘Common’ Greek,” are 
especially interesting, and may introduce to a new and fascinating field of 
inquiry even mature scholars, who, owing to other pursuits, have not had 
time to make themselves fully acquainted with recent researches. ‘The 
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chief gain is in the extended knowledge of the xowy duadextos. So far as 
can be learned at present, this had become the universal language of those 
who spoke Greek, and exhibited no serious dialectic differences. The 
newly-acquired knowledge shows that the number of “ Hebraisms” must 
be greatly reduced, though Semitic influence cannot be entirely removed, 
and so great an authority as Wellhausen seems to give it a wider range 
than Dr Moulton is willing to allow. Where translation is not involved, 
the latter believes that there is hardly any Greek expression in the New 
‘Testament “which would sound strangely to speakers of the Kou) in 
Gentile lands.” Even a construction which looks so little like Greek as 
iis TO Ovyarpiov avrijs is found “in Greek that is beyond suspicion of 
Semitic influences.” It is only just, however, to remember that Winer 
himself pointed in this direction. He showed that the Greek of the New 
Testament represented, not the language of literature, but the vernacular 
speech of the people; and he was anxious to compare it with the popular 
speech of Alexandria, so far as that could then be ascertained. It is here 
that the papyrus has brought us stores of knowledge which were inaccessible 
to him. There are other points where his clear insight and cautious 
judgment were displayed ; and we may confidently expect the fine qualities 
of his work to be retained, amid the wealth of more recent knowledge, in 
Dr Moulton’s second volume. The chapters of the Prolegomena which I 
have mentioned are followed by several on the Accidence and Syntax. It 
would be an excellent discipline for the young student to work through 
these chapters under a competent teacher, and so to acquire, as Winer 
desired, “a secure basis for New Testament exegesis.” 

Dr Abbott’s Johannine Grammar completes the task of which the first 
part was executed in his Johannine Vocabulary. It is impossible to convey 
in a few lines any adequate notion of the copious learning, illuminated by 
interesting suggestions and careful judgments, which adorns this ample 
volume. Though unable to accept the direct Johannine authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel, Dr Abbott recognises its greatness in the domain of 
religious literature, and appreciates the lofty spiritual genius which is 
reflected from its pages ; and accordingly he thinks no labour too arduous 
which can lead to a more exact understanding of the text, and bring into 
view the faintest shades of meaning. He endeavours to reach his aim by 
this systematic Grammar, in which, as he says, “the Johannine language 
in general has been carefully classified with a view to the elucidation of 
particular passages ; and the LXX., the Synopists, the New ‘Testament as 
a whole, Epictetus, and the Papyri of 50-150 a.p., have been recognised as 
safer guides than writers of the third century and far safer than those of 
the fourth.” He has tried to extend the utility of the work by making 
“several interesting peculiarities of Johannine style intelligible to readers 
unacquainted with Greek literature except through translations.” For 
purposes of consultation the work is provided with ample indices for both 
the present and the previous volume. 

It may stimulate the curiosity of our readers if we refer to two or 
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three points by way of illustration. It is remarked in the Preface that 
there is a “ grammatical argument” which favours the conclusion that in 
John iv. 9 the clause “for Jews have no dealings with Samaritans” is 
“an evangelistic explanation.” ‘“'There are two words, 67: and yap, used 
by John to express the conjunction ‘for.’ For the most part, in Christ’s 
words, he uses the former; in his own comments, the latter.” I think this 
distinction has not been used by Wendt in support of his interesting thesis 
respecting the origin of the Gospei. A careful examination of the facts, 
however, would hardly have justified him in appealing to it. According 
to Dr Abbott “ John uses yap about twenty-seven times in Christ’s words, 

. and about twenty-seven times in strict narrative,” including in the 
latter “what would commonly be called evangelistic comment.” As 
regards dr: I find that it is used about fifty-five times in Christ’s words 
(of which twenty-five are in chapters xiv.—xvii.), eight times in the words 
of others, seven times in strict narrative, and seventeen times (of which 
three are doubtful) in remarks by the Evangelist. Where the occurrence 
of the two words is so frequent in both the kinds of material into which 
the Gospel may be divided, it would not be safe to resort to difference of 
authorship in explanation of the proportionate use, which may be due to 
quite other causes. 

A very obscure saying, as generally understood, is that of John the 
Baptist (John i. 15 and 30), rendered in the revised version, “ He that 
cometh after me is become before me: for he was before me”: words 
which can hardly convey any meaning to the English reader. It has 
always seemed to me that the true meaning might be thus expressed, “ He 
that follows me (as a disciple) has got before me (has become my leader 
and teacher), for he was (by intrinsic nature) my chief.” This meaning is 
supported by Dr Abbott’s remarks. He recalls the fact that the 
Synoptists have, instead of rpards nou, irxupdrepos wou, and suggests that 
both may come from the Hebrew Rab. ‘“'The Baptist may have said, in 
effect, ‘ Jesus of Nazareth numbers Himself among my disciples, but He 
was from the first my Teacher or Rab.” He thinks, however, that the 
Baptist unconsciously implied more than he meant, and that the words 
might be interpreted as meaning “ the Firstborn of God, the Beginning.” 
It seems to me that the presence of mov renders this explanation very 
difficult. ‘The same remark applies to another passage to which Dr Abbott 
appeals, John xv. 18, where he takes zpwrov as an adjective, and trans- 
lates, “ It hath hated me, your First, é.e. your Chief,” afterwards explained 
as “the First (born) of you (all).” I would not, however, deny that, 
being the stronger expression, it may, as Dr Abbott contends, mean more 
than jeifwy wov. It may seem at once to institute a comparison, and to 
imply that there can be no comparison. We may compare Herodotus 
ix. 27, where the Athenians claim zpwroo: eivac 4 ’Apxaci, “ to be first 
rather than Arcadians,” which gives a stronger meaning than Rawlinson’s 
“to be preferred above Arcadians.” Similarly Philo says ovdevi rparov 
oixeoorOat répucey  TavTy, “stands in the first relationship to nothing 
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rather than to this” (De Mundi Op., § 57). So, if we understand the 
Baptist to say in effect, “ It is He that is first, not I,” leaving the meaning 
of “ first” indefinite, the saying exactly suits the situation. 

Another very interesting passage is John vi. 19, where the disciples see 
Jesus walking émi ris OadXacons. The genitive seems to imply, not “on,” 
but “ near, or beside the sea.” So the boat is éxi tis yijs, close by the 
land: and in xxi. 1 it is said that Jesus manifested himself éi ric 
Aaracons tis TiBepiados. A few lines further on this is explained by 
éxtn eis tov atytadov. Dr Abbott quotes from Polybius éxi dé rij 
Oaracons éxrncav, the Romans stood on the edge of the sea. The whole 
examination of this passage, which is too long to quote, ought to be read. 

I may refer also to the vexed passage, John xix. 35, where Dr Abbott 
defends his interpretation of éxeivos, as referring, not to the writer, but to 
Christ. But these few examples must suffice. We cordially commend 
this valuable work to the attention of our readers, and would advise every 
student who wishes really to understand the Fourth Gospel to keep it 
beside him for consultation in his difficulties. 


JAMES DruMMOND. 
Oxrorp. 





Newman, Pascal, Loisy and the Catholic Church.—By W. J. Williams.— 
Francis Griffiths, 1906. 


Newman is fortunate in finding such an acute and able champion in 
Mr W. J. Williams, whose book offers from the Roman point of view 
a most valuable addition to the literature on the subject. No serious 
writer afterwards, from whatever side he comes, will find it possible to 
neglect a consideration of it and the new and weighty arguments adduced 
from a larger criticism. It will be interesting to see how Dr Fairbairn 
will meet the defence offered and parry the strokes of the counter attack, 
for he cannot afford to remain silent before such a masterly presentment 
of Newman’s position. Mr W. J. Williams, though this appears to be 
his first published volume, has long been well known as an occasional 
writer for the Liberal Roman Catholic Press at home and abroad, and 
stands recognised as one of its very foremost representatives. But many 
readers will disagree at once with the opening sentences of his Introduc- 
tion, when he asserts with a light heart, “ How seldom the right of private 


judgment is defended or even mentioned” now. ‘This observation does 


not certainly define the attitude of the Hibbert Journal. It is not- “the 
right of private judgment” that has been condemned, but “the right of 
private stupidity.” And this surely is a very different matter. ‘The 
right of private judgment” remains as it was, only it has grown temperate 
and assumed a scientific form, and knows a little history and accepts limits. 

Nor does Protestantism alone make this claim, All forms of culture 
at the present day implicitly or explicitly allow it—namely, the right to 
think for oneself, at least in the first resort and certainly in the last. 
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And we may fairly appeal from Mr Williams to Mr Williams. For, with 
a courage that we must all admire, he does not attempt to deny the 
infirmities and imperfections of his own great Church, a Church whose 
principal glory has ever been the protest of individuals and their exercise 
of private judgment. He writes (p. 146), and endorses, Newman “ is ready 
to admit that this treasure is in earthen vessels. It may be true, then, 
that for the loss of a great part of Christendom and for the failure to 
gain so large a part of the world the Church is chiefly responsible. ‘The 
Church may have made too absolute a claim for the truth she held, may 
have asserted her authority too much as from above, too little as con- 
natural to and in consonance with the human reason. It may have 
been—indeed, few Catholics will deny that it was—the obscurantism of 
ecclesiastics which lost to the Church the vigorous French intellect of the 
eighteenth century. No modern Catholic historian worth mentioning will 
deny that it was, to a great extent, the laxity of churchmen which lost to 
the Church the rugged intellect of the reformers. Nay, even in the early 
Church, Newman does not deny that many a heretic was condemned for 
the premature utterance of what turned out afterwards to be true... . 
Heretics sometimes argued with better logic, with more patience, courtesy, 
and enlightenment than their orthodox opponents.” What further 
concessions could we ask? But the quarrel of Protestantism and Science— 
and the principle of both seems the same—has always been that the 
Roman Catholic Church has so often played the part of Epimetheus, and 
only been wise after the event. When troubled: souls, “whose only 
language was a cry,” looked to Rome for a leader, they found none. 
Prometheus arose outside of the Church far more often than within it. 
When the conclusions of Science and the teachings of history stood at 
last on an unshaken basis and could not be contradicted, then and 
not till then the lost leader spoke out as if she had never withstood 
the truth, or silently accepted it and made no sign. Mr Williams 
claims for the Roman Church—* the general movement of thought in 
Europe is favourable to some such ultimate tribunal as the Catholic 
Church would be”—what belongs to no one communion, but to the 
whole of Christendom and the spirit of Christianity. Every branch of 
Nonconformity, as well as Romanism, has contributed something to the 
stream of religious progress and spiritual life. We must read now, extra 
Christum nulla salus, but we have no objection to ecclesiam if it mean 
ecclesiam Christi. Myr Williams deplores the divisions of Protestantism, 
and yet differentiation frequently implies growth and also strength. 
Salus autem, ubi multa consilia. Progress by antagonism, truth by conflict, 
is surely the cosmic process, physical, moral, religious. But, in his defence 
of Newman and Pascal, to say nothing of Loisy, Mr Williams proves 
himself a brilliant, original, and powerful advocate. Few who read his 
book—and it is a liberal education on these particular lines, and every lover 
of Newman should read it—will refuse the author the merit of having 
thrown new light on his theology, and cleared his reputation from the 
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misunderstanding of friends and the misrepresentations of enemies. Still, 
the fact cannot be disputed that Newman, perhaps out of generosity to 
opponents, was often unhappy in his sceptical admissions and unguarded in 
his statements, and perhaps attached a meaning to his terms which others 
did not. “It is,” says Mr Williams (p. 149) in his defence, “on the 
perception that, for the individual and for the race, man must be con- 
sidered as one and that the truth for which man makes is one, that the 
right use of the reason depends. It is by the perception that action as 
well as thought takes part in the pursuit of truth . . . in the realisation 
of type in the individual and in the mass, any proposition becomes ‘ true’ 
for the whole man or the race.” 

We are told the Roman Church “ gives a line of orientation to the spirit 
of man, and presents humanity with the only possible basis of belief.” But 
to the impartial observer who studies history, the Roman Church appears 
to move from without rather than from within, to accept the pressure of 
the world before making a fresh advance. She waits for assurance from 
others, and instead of teaching prefers to be taught, as an ecclesia discens 
and not docens. ‘The world has educated the Church. And the saints and 
heroes of Rome have been great not because of, but in spite of, their faith. 

It is in the second part of his book that Mr Williams is at his best. 
There he rises to rare altitudes of thought and eloquence, in truly large 
and lofty views, which, with the necessary qualifications, all the Christian 
Churches may thankfully accept. Fas est et ab hoste doceri. 'Though, 
really, when he writes as a philosopher he writes with a breadth too often 
conspicuously absent in the Anglo-Catholic communion. It will be matter 
for surprise, if this powerful and opportune book does not flutter the 
dovecotes of the Vatican and add another jewel to that great treasure- 
house, the Index Expurgatorius. 





F. W. Orve Warp. 
EASTBOURNE. 


Problems in Life and Religion.—By the Very Rev. 
Charles P. Ovenden, D.D.—London : S.P.C.K., 1906. 





Ir is refreshing to hear in this book that quiet note of pastoral watchful- 
ness which is characteristic to-day of the Irish Church. One feels how 
more truly there, than in England, the Church is national to its adherents 
who are able not only to accept their membership, but to admit their 
problems, without loss of trust. Ireland is the refuge and haunting-place 
of a faith conscious of itself. ‘The wind of the Spirit blows over every 
heart and leaves it rooted like an impregnable growth in the familiar 
plot and soil of its religion. And the writer of the book seems to feel this, 
and remembers, that while he is Dean of Clogher, he is above all Rector 
of Enniskillen, with soothing words for those who are both hearing him 
and asking him questions. He has given us a little bundle of eirenika in 
controversies of mind; and one feels that they have supplied a satisfaction 
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to those who stand with him to praise and pray. They appear to meet, as 
it were, a certain wistfulness of wonder that such subjects should be so 
perplexing: they do not face—perhaps they were not meant to face—the 
agony of not knowing why, the piercing consciousness of doubt. 

And for those who have stood at the doors of their church and looked 
out on the cold stretches of unlit hillside, these essays in the solution of 
Problems, with all their thoughtfulness and sincerity, will stir up some 
irritation. 'That is the peril in a work dealing with vexed questions when 
it is written for the brethren of one’s own sect, or for those who share in 
one’s manner of viewing things, and is sent out by publication into the 
world. To attack a problem and hurry on, leaving it half-dead or only 
lightly wounded, will of necessity prove exasperating to any for whom on 
a day this problem acted like a scourge to their soul-sensitiveness or drove 
them once afar from happy paths. 

Is it really enough, for instance, to answer the cry of the “ Problem of 
Sorrow” by describing the Book of Job as “the best solution of the 
mystery of the sorrows of the righteous which was ever written by man” ? 
Surely that is to exalt agnosticism into a comfortable saying which is 
entirely unacceptable to human nature; entirely unacceptable, it would 
have been thought, to the author of the Book of Job himself, who backs 
doggedly at the last chapter (as the Book now stands, and as no doubt Dean 
Ovenden regards it) into the confidence that God rewards the righteous 
with earthly joys, a confidence which Job is represented as never deserting, 
but, though God slay him, trusting in his final vindication when his re- 
deemer “ shall stand up at the last upon the earth.” This is reply to 
wonder and hesitation to understand, but no reply to anguish. And are 
not the records of the offering of the love of Jesus infinitely greater and 
truer than this “ best solution ” ? 

Again, in a very interesting chapter on “The Justice and Equity of 
God,” we are specially invited to consider the Parable of the Labourers as a 
difficulty in the way. There are many who will not see eye to eye with 
the Dean in his exegesis of that parable. Did the Lord really mean to 
draw a distinction between those who “ went, not for bargained wages, 
but because they obeyed His call, leaving the whole question of reward to 
His generosity,” and those who “ allowed the spirit of bargaining to enter 
into their minds”? And would this satisfy the genuine doubter, if it were 
the case? Work, argues the Dean, varies in its value before God accord- 
ing to the height of the motive with which it was undertaken: and there- 
fore, though this the Dean does not say, the reward will also so vary. But 
the sting of the problem concerned, and the expressed fact of the parable 
itself, is that the reward does not vary,—it is the same. In its ultimate 
signification it is, as it has been said, one reward for all, even God 
Himself. The whole notion of values appears to some as lying altogether 
outside the idea of work. Was it merely a voice crying in the desert when 
the man of Khartoum wrote in his diary, “ No work is indispensable before 
God”? The greatness of work is the work: varying values strikes a false 
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note, and any practical system which includes it leads to the supposition that 
there is an arbitrary mind governing the vineyard of man’s labour. Dean 
Ovenden seems to admit the mistake of man putting values to work ; but 
te when he teaches us that God does so, he is simply inviting us to do the 
i same, as well as we can. 

It is one thing to write for those who believe, and another for those 
whose cry is, Help thou my unbelief: and for such of the latter as may 
read this book, it is little assistance, for example, towards belief in the 
dogmatic view which the Dean takes of the truth of the Resurrection 
of Christ when it is said that “the opponents of Christianity and those 
who try to explain away the reality of the Resurrection, have to explain the 
fact of the continued existence of the Christian Church from that time on 
until now.” ‘This is not a real step in the direction of a proof; the sort of 
explanation which is mentioned was never demanded for the continued 
existence of Buddhism or Mahommedanism. _Is there not something better 
to be said in the interests of the fact of Christianity ? 

And in conclusion, may it not be hoped that the whole subject of 
problems in life and religion can be best dealt with by making their very 
existence the only real problem? ‘The thought has revealed itself to many 
struggling minds that they stand at the intersection of a number of planes ; 
but no thought rises to the greatness of the number. Problems, inadequate 
conceptions, perhaps evil itself, are the effect of one plane-consciousness 
acting upon another ; but they are only problems in reality as long as the 
mind insists on regarding itself as equiplanar, and this the mind is disposed 
todo. ‘To be erectly perpendicular on one plane is a great achievement, 
and philosophy works at it laboriously. But by mental and spiritual 
readjustment the man makes himself erectly perpendicular on another 
plane. To be able to do this well is a still greater achievement. It means 
a particular “habit of mind” which is still regarded here and there as 
a strange thing for a man to have. It means incessant energy towards 
inner-self-equipment. But it means also the peace of God which passes 
all understanding, and it means rest to the spiritual nerve. 

Ceci. Brooke WELLAND. 
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On a Series of Automatic Writings. Part liii., Proceedings of the Society 
Sor Psychical Research.—By Mrs A. W. Verrall.—Glasgow: Robert 
Maclehose & Co. Ltd., 1906. 














Mrs Verratt’s record of her automatic script is a very important and 
instructive addition to the literature of extra-marginal psychology. In 
these cases it is essential—if we are to obtain reliable data from which 
to draw inferences—that the writings shall be analysed, classified, and 
arranged for publication by a mind trained to investigation and to the 
impartial weighing of evidence. The requisite critical faculties are rarely 
found coexisting in the same person with what are known as _ psychic 
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gifts; and it is therefore an exceptionally fortunate circumstance that an 
experienced investigator and member of the Council of the S.P.R. should 
develop graphic automatism, and should be willing to record her results 
in scientific fashion in the interests of this research. 

The detailed and complex nature of the evidence renders it almost 
impossible even to summarise any of the incidents, and the purposes of 
a short review will best be served by giving general impressions. Briefly, 
then, I would say that the case for some kind of supernormal psychic 
activity seems to me practically conclusive. It is almost impossible, after 
a careful reading of the volume, to resist the conclusion that, even apart 
from other evidence, telepathy at least is all but proven. The coinci- 
dences between Mrs Verrall’s script and the script (or in one instance the 
trance-speech) of other sensitives, produced at or about the same time, 
seem in many cases to be too remarkable to be attributed to chance; and 
if we cannot so attribute them, there appears to be no satisfactory explana- 
tion except the hypothesis which assumes some supernormal transmission 
of thought between the sensitives concerned. As is usual in such cases, 
the writing frequently purports to come from a disembodied consciousness ; 
and though it contains some notable mistakes and failures—almost inex- 
plicable, it must be admitted, on the prima facie supposition—there is yet 
a good deal of matter which, though far from conclusive, is still rather 
strongly suggestive of some supra-mundane source. 

If the evidence now accumulated seems to necessitate at least the hypo- 
thesis of telepathy, it is perhaps not inadmissible to speculate as to the 
bearing of that hypothesis on the problems of religion and philosophy. 
In this connection much depends on whether or not the phenomena turn 
out to be dependent on physical agencies. If thought-transference is an 
affair of brain-action and ether-waves, it need not have any great effect 
on our metaphysical conceptions. But if it is not so conditioned ; if it 
operates in some super-physical medium—and there are certain features 
which point in this direction—it can hardly be doubted that the accept- 
ance of such a hypothesis will be fraught with the most momentous con- 
sequences. It will break down, as Myers has said, the materialistic 
synthesis of man; will introduce us to a new environment which may be a 
“spiritual world”; in short, will supply a rational, scientific basis for 
religious hopes, feelings, and beliefs. ‘The presumable consequences being 
so great, we may well pause long and thoughtfully before allowing our- 
selves to formulate a definite conclusion ; we must make very sure that 
the hypothesis is adequately supported by objective facts before “ letting 
down the bars ” between our souls and the object of their emotional desire. 
But it does certainly seem to me that Mrs Verrall’s record brings us at 
least a step nearer to some conception of the Universe which shall be at 
once scientific and religious—which shall unify in a higher synthesis the 
hitherto mutually exclusive activities of rationalism and piety. 

J. Arraur Hit. 
Braprorp. 
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The Scientific Creed of a Theologian. A Plea for a Mutual Understanding 
between Science and Christianity.—By Rudolf Schmid, D.D., late 
Court Chaplain. Translated from the second German edition by 
J. W. Stoughton, B.A. (Camb.).—London : Hodder & Stoughton, 1906. 


THe standpoint of this volume is interesting mainly on two accounts. 
The author has occupied a high position in the German church, which 
lends special significance to his plea; and the plea itself is characterised 
by a considerable breadth of view. Dr Schmid refuses to keep his science 
and his Christianity in two compartments of the brain. Nothing, he 
properly insists, can be true scientifically and false from the religious point 
of view, or vice versa, and it is therefore incumbent on Christianity to 
adjust both aspects of truth, the more so that such an adjustment, in the 
author’s judgment, cannot fail to enrich genuine religion. He carries his 
argument through with much spirit and acuteness, holding the balance 
fairly between the extremes of the Monists on the one hand and the literal 
Biblicists upon the other. 

In the first chapter he discusses the two creation-narratives of Genesis, 
inferring that the Old Testament in general does not exclude the idea of 
an evolutionary origin for man any more than it posits a conception of 
God irreconcilable with a fair view of the inviolability of Nature’s laws. 
Then, after sketching the rise of the Darwinian hypothesis and its modifi- 
cations in recent science, he proceeds to examine the problems of provi- 
dence, of answers to prayer, and of miracles, in the light of contemporary 
scientific research. This forms the heart and core of the volume. Opinion 
will probably be divided upon his success. Occasionally, as e.g. in refusing 
to take the six days of creation as literal days, he seems to occupy rather 
shaky ground. He holds also firmly to the resurrection of the body. But 
it is admitted that the miracle-narratives may have been coloured and 
heightened in the course of tradition, and acceptance or rejection of the 
virgin-birth (pp. 208 f.) of Jesus is pronounced irrelevant to genuine 
Christian faith. Whatever may be thought of certain details in the book, 
however, the spirit of it is beyond reproach. Dr Schmid writes of what he 
knows. He does not belong to the class of theologians who, with facile 
eloquence, accept scientific conclusions of which they are practically un- 
qualified to judge, and then try to exploit them in the interests of a pre- 
conceived creed. His book is mediating in a good sense of the word, and 
its pages inspire the reader with a feeling of confidence in the justice, if 
not always in the persuasiveness, of the writer’s intellect. For these 
reasons a welcome must be extended to the volume. It seems eminently 
fitted to meet the needs of those who, in this country no less than in 
Germany, have vague perplexities about the exact bearings of biological 
and anthropological research upon the spiritual inheritance of Christianity. 


James Morratr. 
DuNDONALD. 
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out the Bible and in the life and literature of the 
world. Review later.) 

Pfleiderer (Oito) Primitive Christianity : 
Its Writings and Teachings in their Histori- 
cal Connectious. Trans. by W. Montgomery. 
(Theo, Trans. Lib.) Vol. I. 471p. 

Williams & Norgate, 1906. 

{In the present edition the work appears in a 
thoroughly revised and greatly extended form. 
Review will follow.] 

Pfleiderer (Otto) Christian Origins. 
Trans. by Daniel A. Huebsch, 295p. 

Unwin, 1906. 

{The outcome of public lectures delivered at 
the University of Berlin during winter semester of 
1904-1905. Part i. deals with the Preparation of 
Christianity in Greek Philosophy and in Judaism : 
Part ii. with the Evolution of Early Christianity 
into the Church.] ’ 

Abbott( Edwin A.) Silanus the Christian. 
368p. Black, 1906, 

(Aims, through sketching an autobiography of 
an imaginary character who in A.D, 118 becomes 
a hearer of Epictetus and a Christian convert, at 
suggesting such conceptions of history, literature, 
worship, human nature, and divine Being as 
point to a fore-ordained conformation of man to 
God to be fulfilled in Christ.] 

Tyrrell (George) A Much-Abused Letter. 
104p. Longmans, 1906, 

{This letter was written by the author to a 
Professor of Anthropology in a Continental Uni- 
versity who found it difficult to accommodate his 
science with his faith as a Catholic. Extracts 
appeared, without the writer's knowledge or con- 
sent, in an Italian paper, the result being that he 
has been dismissed from the Order of Jesuits. | 

Vaughan (R.) Corpus Christi, and other 
Essays. >. Longmans, 1906. 

{A defence of Anglican doctrine.) 

Sparrow-Simpson (W, J.) The Chris- 
tian Doctrine of God. Lectures delivered 
to the St Paul’s Lecture Society. 162p. 

Flint, 1906. 
5 Clifford(J.) The Ultimate Problems of 
Christianity. Eight Lectures, 376p. 


Kingsgate Press, 1906. 
[Review will follow. ] 
14 Lambelet(Z.) Les limites dela puissance 


de Dieu d’aprés une nouvelle théorie. 
La Liberté chrét., Sept. 1906. 
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(Criticism of a deistic theory of W. Monod, who, 
under the influence of Richard Jeffries, would 
rule God out of nature.) . 4 

17 Rashdall (H.) Causality and the Prin- 
ciples of Historical Evidence, 

Proc, Aris. Soc., N.S., vi., 1906. 
(That every event must have a cause or suffi- 
cient reason is loubtedly a ity of 
thought ; on the other hand, the law of the Uni- 
formity of Nature is no necessity of thought, but 
amere postulate of scientific reasoning. If the 
Uniformity of Nature is no self-evident axiom, 
we have no right to say that a miracle is a priori 
an impossibility.] ’ 

26 Lofthouse (W. F.) Ethics and Atone- 
ment. 302p. Methuen, 1906, 

(Maintains that the doctrine of the Atonement 
is not an artificial theorem, but has its roots in 
the foundations of all human life and is really 
the highest expression of the law of moral and 
social progress. } 

Pullan (Leighton) The Atonement. 
(Oxford Lib. of Prac. Theo.) 262p. 

Longmans, 1906, 





60 Anon, The Gate of Death. A Diary. | 


231p. Smith, Elder, 1906, 
{Thoughts recorded by a literary man during 


the passage from the ‘gate of ideath” to con- | 
valescence amidst the quiet surroundings of a | 


Sussex parsonage. ] 


63 Palmer (W. Scott) The Resurrection of | 


the Body. Cont. R., Oct. 1906. 


(The immortality of the earthly body=the 


special share which as body the meaning of the 


scattered material particles has obtained and : 


taken in a man’s immortality.] 


65 Hyslop (J. H.) Science and a Future | 


Life. 369p. Putnams, 1906. 
{Summarises the most important work of the 


S.P.R. with reference to the problem of a future ; 


life.) 
Miles (Eustace) Life after Death: The 
Theory of Reincarnation. 180p. 
Methuen, 1906. 
(Writer adopts his theory as more useful and 
more comforting and inspiriting than any other 
he is familiar with.) 
Paget (Lady) Reincarnation. 
19th Cent., Dec. 1906. 
Fechner (G. 7.) On Life after Death. 
Trans, by H. Wernekke, Revised ed. 
134p. Kegan Paul, 1906. 
Turner (C, H.) The History and Use of 
Creeds and Anathemas in the Early Cen- 
turies of the Church. (Church Historical 
Soc.) 121p. S.P.C.K., 1906. 
Connolly (Rk. H.) The Early Syriac Creed. 
Ztschr. f. d. neutest. Wiss., Heft 3, 1906. 
(Gives three tentative reconstructions of the 
Syriac Creed: from Aphraates, 7V’he Acts of 
Thomas and the Doctrine of Addai, together with 
creedal statements from Philoxenus, Isaac of 
Antioch, and the ‘Apology cuncerning the 
Faith,” from the Codex Sin. Syr.} 


E ETHICS. 1-9 Practical Theology, 
Christian Ethics, Transition to General 
Ethics, 10 Theories, 20 Applied Ethics, 
Sociology, 23 Economics, 27 Education. 


6 Alston (Leonard) Stoic and Christian in 
the Second Century. A Comparison of the 
Ethical Teaching of Marcus Aurelius with 
that of Contemporary and Antecedent 
Christianity, 147p. Longmans, 1906. 

Bernard (E. R.) Great Moral Teachers : 
Eight Lectures delivered in Salisbury 
Cathedral. 174p. Macmillan, 1906. 








{An attempt to exhibit clearly the differences 
and correspondences in principles and method 
between Confucius, Gotama, Socrates, and Christ 
in their aspect as moral teachers. 


] 
10 Hobhouse (L. T.) Morals in Evolution. 


A Study in Comparative Ethics, 2 vols. 
392+301 p. Chapman & Hall, 1906. 

{An attempt to approach the theory of ethical 
evolution through a comparative study of rules 
of conduct and ideals oflife. Review will follow.] 

M‘Taggart (J. EZ.) The Ethics of Henry 
Sidgwick. uar. R., Oct. 1906. 

[A careful analysis of Sidgwick’s ethical teach- 
ing. His position was one of ethical hedonism, 
viz., that we ought not to aim at anything, unless 
by doing so we shall produce more pleasure than 
we should produce by any other course open to 


us.] 
Solomon (J.) Is the Conception of 
** Good ” Undefinable ? 

Proc. Aris. Soc., N.S., vi., 1906. 
(Criticism of Mr G. E. Moore’s Principia Ethica.] 
Leighton (J. A.) Ethics, Sociology, and 

Personality. Phil. R., Sept. 1906. 
(The ultimate centres of ethical judgment and 
action are persons, and, since persons judge and 
act in accordance with rational principles, they 
must be members of a rational order.] 
Barry (D.) The Basis of Justice. 
Irish Theol. Quar., Oct. 1906. 
(Strict justice cannot have regard only to man 
as individual, but as a social being also.) . 
Besse (C.) Lettre de France: L’agonie 
de la morale. Rev. Néo, Scol., Aug. 1906. 
(Refers to many writers who are said to be 
bringing about the death of morality, e.g. 
Boutroux, Levy-Bruhl, etc.] “ ‘ 
Dumas (G.) Les conditions biologiques 
du remords. Rev. Phil., Oct. 1906. 
{Remorse not the invariable and simple experi- 
ence defined in treatises on morality, but has to 
do with organic and‘nervous conditions. Experi- 
mental results proving this.] 


20 Deploige (S.) Le conflit de la Morale et 


de la Sociologie. II. : La conception socio- 
logique de M. Durkheim. III.: La Science 
des Meeurs et l’Art Moral. 
Rev. Néo-Scol., Aug. 1906. 
Brown (W. Jethro) The Austinian 
Theory of Law, an Edition of Lectures L., 
V. and VI. of Austin’s ‘‘ Jurisprudence” 
and of Austin’s ‘* Essay on the Uses of the 
Study of Jurisprudence,” with Critical Notes 
and Excursus, 3883p. Murray, 1906. 
Macgregor (D, H.) Industrial Combina- 
tion. 245p. Bell, 1906. 
Crackanthorpe (Montague) Population and 
Progress. Fort. R., Dec. 1906. 
Paulhan (F.) L'échange économique et 
Péchange affectif: Le sentiment dans la vie 
sociale. Rev. Phil., Oct. 1906. 
Wrixon (Sir H.) The Pattern Nation. 
172p. Macmillan, 1906. 
(An argument against socialism.) 
Devas (C. S.) Is Socialism Right after 
all ? Dub. R., Oct. 1906. 
Millar (F.), ed. Socialism: Its Fallacies 
and Dangers, Cheaped. 96p. Watts, 1906. 
Wells (H. G.) Socialism and the Middle 
Classes. Fort. R., Nov. 1906. 
Kirkup (7.) <A History of Socialism. 
Rev. ed. 406p. Black, 1906. 
Malcolm (Jan) Is the Party System 
Honest ? Fort. R., Oct. 1906. 
Marshall (P.) The Ethical Aspect of 
Boycotting. Irish Th. Quar., Oct. 1906. 
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23 Chamorel (G.) 


27 Smith(G. B.) 


30 Bosanquet (Helen) The Family. 


98 Bell (E.) 


L’Evangile et la lutte 
économique du temps présent. 
La Liberté chrét., Oct. 1906. 

{An able exposition of the causes of the social- 
istic movement and the attitude of the workers 
towards organised religion. The writer’s sym- 
pathies are those of our Christian socialists.] ; 
Truthfulness in Teachin 
the Truth. Biblical World, Oct. 1906. 

{In Bible teaching moral truth is to be 
emphasised, the conformity of will to right 
ideals. Correctness of doctrinal definitions is 
secondary. ] 


Hayllar(F.) Christianity and the Child. 
Indep. R., Oct. 1906. 

Coulton (G.G.) Religious [education before 
the Reformation. Cont. R., Oct. 1906. 
Coblenz (F.) Biblical Criticism in Reli- 
gious Instruction. Jewish Q. R., Oct. 1906. 
(It is unavoidable and beneficial. The subject 
matter and method of treatment are fully indi- 


cated for primary, secondary, and advanced 
classes. } 


Forsyth (P. T.) Church, State. Dogma, 
and Education. Cont. R., Dec. 1906. 


[Some concessions and replies to the Bishops 
of Birmingham and Southwark.} 


Zimmern (A. E.) Oxford in the New 
Century. Indep. R., Oct. 1906. 
Pijper (F.) De beste vruchten van het 
universitaire onderwijs. 
Th. Tijd., ag, | 1906. 
{Not the acquisition of knowledge, but the 
power of independent thought.) 
Anon. Irish University Education and 
the Reform of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Church Q. R., Oct. 1906. 
{Supports the demand for a Roman Catholic 
University, and pleads for such reorganisation of 
the Divinity School of Trinity College as would 
restore it to a primary place.]} 


Hinkson (H. A.) Dublin University in 
her Relation to Ireland. 

Catholic World, Oct. 1906, 

Barker (J. Ellis) Education and Mis- 

education in Germany, Cont. R., Oct. 1906. 

8344p. 

Macmillan, 1906. 

{An attempt to bring together the materials for 

an estimate of the meaning and importance of 


the Family as an institution in human society. 
Review will follow.) 
16p. 


Why do Animals Exist ? 
Humanitarian League, 1906. 


F PASTORALIA. 2 Sermons. 


2 


Kernahan (Coulson) The Duel. 90p. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1906. 
(The duel is that between God and Satan.] 
Caird (John) Aspects of Life: Twelve 
Sermons. 304p. Allenson, 1906. 
[A new edition of Caird’s first volume.) 
Black (Hugh) Edinburgh Sermons, 
300p. Hodder & Stoughton, 1906. 
Selby (7. G.) The Strenuous Gospel: 
Sermons. 425p. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1906, 
Iverach (J.) The Other Side of Great- 
ness, and other Sermons. 269p. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1906. 
Gordon (G. A.) Through Man to God. 
395p. Longmans, 1906. 
[A series of sermons based on the idea of the 
Incarnation of God as the perfect man, in all 


men as moral beings, and in all good men as the 
life of their life. ] 
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Paget (F. EZ.) Helps and Hindrances to 
Plain Village Sermons. 
(Skeffing- 


the Christian Life : 
Vol. I.: Advent to Whitsunday. 
ton’s Sermon Lib., Vol. V.) 


Gladden( Washington) The New Idolatry. 
237p. Pitman, 1906. 
{Addresses on American Mammon Worship.) 

Vaughan (Bernard) The Sins of Society. 
272p. Kegan Paul, 1906. 

Ovenden (C. T.) Problems in Life and 
Religion. 217p. S.P.C.K., 1906, 


[See p. 464.] 
Peabody (F. G.) The Thirst for the 
Living God, Homiletic R., Oct. 1906. 
Walters (C. Ensor), ed. The Social Mis- 
sion of the Church: Sixteen Addresses by 
Free Church Ministers, 239p. 
Nat. Counc. of Evan. Free Churches, 1906. 
Wagner (C.) Wayside Talks, 234p. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1906. 


2 English. 
Koenigsberger (Leo) Herman von Helm- 
holtz. Trans. by Frances A. Welby. Pref. 
by Lord Kelvin. Pig p. Frowde, 1906. 
Dey (S. C.) Raja Ram Mohan Roy’s 
Labours. Hindustan Rev., July 1906. 
Liber (M.) Rashi, Trans, from French 
by Adele Szold. (Jewish Worthies Series. ) 
Vol. Il, 278p. Macmillan, 1906. 
Hutton(W. H.) William Stubbs, Bishop 
of Oxford, 1825-1901. (From the ‘‘ Letters 
of William Stubbs.”) Abridged ed, 264p. 
Constable, 1906. 
Maitland (F. W.) The Life and Letters 
of Leslie Stephen. 510p. Duckworth, 1906, 
Gasquet (Abbot), ed. Lord Acton and his 
Circle. 460p. Allen, 1906. 
Elton (Oliver) Frederick York Powell. 
2vols, 461+464p. Frowde, 1906. 
Lydekker (R.) Sir William Flower. (Eng. 
Men of Science.) 191p. Dent, 1906. 
Fletcher (J. M. J.) Mrs Wightman, of 
Shrewsbury. The Story of a Pioneer in 
Temperance Work. 300p. Longmans, 1906. 
Pierson (A. 7.) James Wright of 
Bristol. 274p. Nisbet, 1906. 
Clifford (a) John Oliver Hobbes (Mrs 
Craigie). Catholic World, Oct. 1906. 
Hicks (E, L.) Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
Optimist, Oct. 1906. 


H HISTORY. x Persecutions C Chris- 
tian M Medieval R Modern 2 English. 


Ward (A. W.), and others, eds. The 
Cambridge Modern History. Vol. IV. 
The Thirty Years War. 1023p. Clay, 1906. 

(Contains articles, inter alia, on The Protestant 
Collapse (1620-30), by Dr Ward; Richelieu, by 
Stanley Leathes; Presbyterians "and Indepen 
dents, by Dr Prothero and Colonel Lleyd ; 
Mazarin, by 8. Leathes; and Descartes and 
Cartesianism, by Professor Boutroux.] 

Acton (Lord) Lectures on Modern 
History. Ed, with Intro, by J. N. Figgis 
and R. V. Laurence, 382p. 

Macmillan, 1906. 

Reinach (S.) Une Prédiction accomplie. 

R. de l’Hist. des Rel., July-Aug. 1906. 
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{The reference is to Vettius’ interpretation of 
Romulus’ augury—the twelve vultures he saw 
signifying a duration of 1200 years for Rome. 
“From the year 95 B.C. to 527 A.D., we follow the 
trace of a prediction which was fulfilled to the 
letter, and which must have weighed heavily on 
the morale of educated Romans whenever the 
destinies of the Empire seemed at stake.” 

Anon. The Beginnings of Britain and 
Gaul. Church Q. R., Oct. 1906. 

Durell (J. C. V.) The Historic Church, 
An Essay on the Conception of the Christian 
Church and its Ministry in the Sub-Apos- 
tolic Age. 328p. Clay, 1906, 

[The period dealt with is the second century.} 

Connolly (Rk. H.) St Ephraim and 
Encratism. J. Th. St., Oct. 1906. 

{St Ephraim held no abnormal views on the 
subject of Christian marriage. ] 

Ramsay (W. M.) Pagan Revivalism and 
the Persecutions of the Early Church. 

Interp., Oct. 1906. 

(Evidence from inscriptions showing the State 
as instigator of persecution and as using pagan 
revivals as an instrument.] 


C Blunt(W.F.) The Fulness of Time. 
Interp., Oct. 1906. 
[The opportuneness of Christ’s advent.} 
Spence-Jones (H. D. M.) The Golden 
Age oftheChurch. 470p. S.P.C.K., 1906. 
(The Dean of Gloucester deals here with the 
fourth century.) 
Delehaye (H.) Notes sur un manuscrit 
grec du Musée britannique. 
Anal. Bolland., tom. xxv. fase. iv. 
(MS. 36,589, a menology for February, a parch- 
ment MS. of 11th-12th century. ] 
Delehaye (H.) Catalogus codicum hagio- 
—— grecorum bibliothece comitis 
e Leicester Holkhamiz in Anglia. 
Anal. Bolland., tom. xxv. fase. iv. 
Poncelet (A.) Catalogus codicum hagio- 
graphicorum latinorum  bibliothecarum 
Romanarum preter quam Vaticane IV. 
Codices bibliothece Alexandrine. 
Anal. Bolland., tom. xxv. fase. iv. 
M = Lanciani (Rodolfo) The Golden Days of 
the Renaissance in Rome. From the Pon- 
tificate of Julius II, to that of Paul III. 
352p. Constable, 1906. 
De Smedt (C.) La Santa Casa de Lorette. 
Anal. Bolland., tom. xxv. fase, iv. 
[Review of Canon Ulysse Chevalier’s book. 
Reviewer and author agree in holding the story 
legendary.] 
Gérres (F.) Der echte und der falsche 
Victor von Cartena, 
Ztschr. f. wiss. Th., Heft 4, 1906. 
(‘A church-historical and patristic problem of 
the Early Middle Ages.”} 
R_ Holzinger (H.) Ein Ulmer Bericht iiber 
Luther in Worms, 
Th, St. u. Krit., Heft 1, 1907. 
_ (The text of the document, relating the events 
in Worms, is printed, and its authorship dis- 
cussed.) 
_ Loetscher (F. W.) Schwenckfeld’s Par- 
ticipation in the Eucharistic controversy of 
the 16th Century (continued). 
Princeton Th. Rev., Oct. 1906, 
Knappert (L.) Geschiedenis van de her- 
vormig binnen Leiden van den aanvang tot 
op het beleg. IV. and V. 
Th. Tijd., July and Nov. 1906, 





Jundt(A.) La controverse entre protes- 
tants et catholiques sur les 95 théses de 
Luther. Rev. chrét., Oct. 1906. 

Berbig (G.) Der Anbruch der Reforma- 
tion im Kreise Weimar. 

Ztschr. f. wiss. Th., Heft 3, 1906. 

[A letter of 1525 from an Erfurt priest describ- 
ing the assembly of clerics summoned by Prince 
John of Saxony, and the admonitions and direc- 
tions given to them.) 

Ramsay (W. M.), ed. Studies in the 
History and Art of the Eastern Provinces of 
the Roman Empire. 391p. 

Hodder & Stoughton, 1906. 

[A collection of papers bearing on research in 
Asia Minor done by seven members of the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen, and edited for the Quater- 
centenary of the University.] 

Nielsen (Fredrik) The History of the 
Papacy in the 19th Century. Trans. under 
the direction of A. J. Mason. 2 Vols. 378+ 
481p. Murray, 1906. 

{Carries the story down to Pius IX.] 

Veen (H. J. v.) De Oorsprong van het 
beginsel der armoede in de Dominicanerorde. 

Th. Tijd., Nov. 1906. 

{Historical study of the origin of the principle 
of poverty in the Dominican order.] 

Hall (Sir S.) A Short History of the 
Oxford Movement. 267p. Longmans, 1906. 

[A layman’s attempt to give an unbiassed 
account of the Oxford Movement.) 

Shepherd (J. H.) Introduction to the 
History of the Church in Scotland. 207p. 

S.P.C.K., 1906. 

74 DAlviella (Goblet) A Travers le Far- 
West, Souvenirs des Etats-Unis. 2386p. 

Weissenbruch, 1906. 

{An interesting study of American life {and 
religion.] 


I INDIVIDUAL CHURCHES AND 
WRITERS. OC Fathers 2 R&C. 
Church 3 Anglican. 


Kriiger (P.) Philo und Josephus als 
Apologeton des Judentums. 26p. 
Diirr’sche Buchh., 1906. 
Gore (Bp.) The Homilies of S. Macarius 
of Egypt. J. Th. St., Oct. 1906. 
C Gilbert (G. H.) Justin Martyr on the 
Person of Christ, Amer. J. Th., Oct. 1906. 
Heinisch (P.) Clemens von Alexandrien 
und die einjihrige Lehrtitigkeit des Herrn. 
Bibl. Ztschr., Heft 4, 1906. 
(Clement, in holding this view, was independent 
of the Gnostics. No tradition seems to lie be- 
hind his view, which appears to depend solely on 
Luke iv. 19.]} 
Hitchcock (F. R. M.) The Confession of 
S. Patrick. . Th. St., Oct. 1906. 
{A discussion of a few difficult passages bear- 
ing on the Saint’s life. 
Nairn (J. A.), ed. De Sacerdotio of St 
John Chrysostom, 192p. Clay, 1906. 
{A volume of the Cambridge Patristic Texts, 
edited by the Master of Pembroke College.) 
Boehmer (H.) Zu dem Zeugnisse des 
Ireniius von dem Ansehen der rimischen 
Kirche. 
Ztschr. f. d. neutest. Wiss., Heft 3, 1906. 
{Attempts an interpretation of the much dis- 
puted passage, Adv. Heres, iii. 3. 2, by compari- 
son with iv. 26. 2.) 
Mercati (G.) A a Homily of 
Eusebius of Cesarea. J. Th. St., Oct. 1906. 
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Winstedt (E. 0.) A Note on Cosmas and 
the Chronicon Paschale. 
J. Th. St., Oct. 1906. 
Dréseke (J.) Zu Bessarion und dessen 
neuen Briefen. 
Ztschr. f. wiss. Th., Heft 3, 1906. 
Heywood (W.), trans. The Little 
Flowers of the Glorious Messer St Francis 
and of His Friars, Intro. by A. Ferrers 
Howell, 230p. Methuen, 1906. 
R. E. Non-Catholic Work in Franciscan 
Studies, Catholic World, Sept. 1906. 
French (F. G.) A Companion to Thomas 
a Kempis and the Imitatio Christi. 61p. 
Marlborough, 1906. 
Montmorency (J. E. G. De) Thomas a 
Kempis, His Age and Book. Ill. 312p. 
Methuen, 1906. 
{An attempt (1) to trace the line of spiritual 
thought which led to the De Imitatione Christi, 
and (2) to analyse that treatise in considerable 


detail so as to exhibit the body of doctrine it 
contains. ] 


Anon. Thomas a Kempis 
Brotherhood of the Common Life. 
Church Q. R., Oct. 1906. 
[A study of Thomas’ two books, The Founders 
of the New Devotion and The Chronicle of the 
Canons Regular of Mount St Agnes, chiefly for the 
light thrown on Thomas himeelf.} 
Anon. Gregory the Great. 
Church Q. R., Oct. 1906. 
Taunton (#.) Henricus R. versus 
Thomas Becket. 19th Cent., Dec. 1906. 
Williams (W. J.) Newman, Pascal, 
Loisy, and the Catholic Church. 3816p. 
Griffiths, 1906. 
{See p. 462.) 


Turner (C. H.) The Liber Ecclesiasti- 
corum Dogmatum. J. Th. St., Oct. 1906. 

{A letter from Fr. Puller on the authorship; a 
specimen of the text of the Liber, and a newly 
discovered document showing borrowings from 
the Ltber.] 

Benson (hk. H.) The Report of the 
Ritual Commission. Dub. R., Oct. 1906. 

Vigouroux (F. G.) and Janssens (L.) 
Decisions of the Biblical Commission. 

Irish Th. Quar., Oct. 1906. 

{Latin text, by the Papal Consultores ab Actis, 
of the decisions regarding the Pentateuch.] 

Sabatier (Paul) The Religious Move- 
ment in France. Cont. R., Nov. 1906. 

{Deals with the first general meeting of the 
French Bishops, the Encyclical Gravissimo, 
second meeting of the Bishops and their joint 
Letter, Appeal of a group of French Catholics to 
Pius X., the outlook. } 

Allo (B.) Nos attitudes en face de la 
vérité. R. du clergé francais, Oct. 15, 1906. 

{A plea for liberalism by the Fribourg professor 
and for mutual tolerance between ‘ militants” 
and “intellectuals.” No truth is dangerous for 
him who:really understands it. ] 

M‘Donald(W.) Doctrine and Discipline 
in the Anglican Church. 

Irish Th. Quar., Oct. 1906. 

[A propos of the recent report of the Royal 
Commission, There is no rule and authority 
common to the scattered communions to which 
Ritualists appeal; and you cannot appeal to the 
Church of the first six centuries unless you are 
ready to admit that the Kingdom of God is no 
longer to be found on earth.) | 

Anon. The Royal Commission on Ecclesi- 
astical Discipline. Church Q. R., Oct. 1906. 


and the 
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(Giving a general support to the findings of the 
Commission.] x 
4 Walker (Williston) John Calvin, the 
Organiser of Reformed Protestantism, 1509- 
1564. (Heroes of the Reformation.) 474p. 
Putnam, 1906. 
Albrecht (0.) Katechismusstudien. 
Th. St. u. Knit. Heft 1, 1907. 
(First article, dealing with Luther’s “ Haustafel,” 
which is described as one ‘‘ Katechismustafel” 
among others. Its origin, date, and relationship 
are inquired into.] ; 
Anon, L’ Assemblée de Jarnac. 
Rev. chrét., Nov. 1906. 
(Official report of the proceedings of the Pro- 
testant Synod, which has averted the threatened 
rupture.] . A 
Monnier(H.) La crise du protestantisme. 
Rev. chrét., Oct. 1906, 
(Stating and developing those principles of 
difference in French Protestantism which the 
Separation Law has made acute, and which 
threatens to split that communion into fragments. 
The writer prays for union.) 


6 Newman(A. H.) Recent,Changes in the 
Theology of Baptists, 
Amer, J. Th., Oct. 1906, 


L LITERATURE. 
5 Italian 9 Classical, 


Keary (C. F.) Some Thoughts on the 
Technique of Poetry. Fort. R., Nov. 1906, 
Anon, Literary Criticism, Esthetic and 
Psychological. Edin. R., Oct. 1906, 
Yeats(W.B.) Literature and the Living 
Voice. Cont. R., Oct. 1906. 
Grierson (H. J. C.) Periods of European 
Literature: The First Half of the Seven- 
teenth Century. 388p. Blackwood, 1906, 
Repplier (Agnes) The Choice of Books. 
Catholic World, Oct. 1906. 
(Chiefly a lament that there is so little English 


literature marked by the grace and amplitude of 
Catholicism. ] 


Hunt (7. W.) The History of English 
Lyric Poetry. Biblio, Sacra, Oct, 1906. 
Lee (Sidney) Shakespeare and the 
Modern Stage: With Other Essays, 251p. 
Murray, 1906. 

Tolstoy (Leo) On Shakespeare, I. 
Fort. R., Dec. 1906, 
[Gives reasons for the belief that Shakespeare 


cannot be recognised either as a great genius or 
even as an average author. } 


Sheehan (Canon) Early Essays and Lec- 
tures. 354p, Longmans, 1906. 
Brookfield (Frances M.) The Cambridge 
‘* Apostles,” 370p. Pitman, 1906. 
Mackail (J. W.) The Genius of William 
Morris, Indep. R., Oct. 1906. 
Perry (Bliss) Walt Whitman: His Life 
and Work, 318p. Constable, 1906. 
Anon. Characteristics of Mr Swin- 
burne’s Poetry. Edin. R., Oct. 1906. 
Gribble (Francis) Sir Leslie Stephen. 
Fort. R., Dec. 1906. 
W Harrison (Frederic) Memories and 
Thoughts : Men, Books, Cities, Art. 4383p. 
Macmillan, 1906. 
Hankin (St John) Puritanism and the 
English Stage. Fort. R., Dec. 1906. 
{A plea for an Art Theatre like the Freie Biihne 
in Germany, which would help to restore the 


habit of theatre-going in a large and intelligent 
class of the community.] 
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Jones (Henry Arthur) Corner Stones of 
Modern Drama. Fort. R., Dec. 1906. 
3 Lindsay (J.) Lessing’s Philosophy of 
Religion. Biblio. Sacra, Oct. 1906. 
Clay (H. A.) The Inner History of 
Tristan and Isolde. Fort. R., Oct. 1906. 
4 Macdonald (Frederika) Jean Jacques 
Rousseau: <A New Criticism. 2 Vols. 
418 ieee Chapman & Hall, 1906. 
Maeterlinck (M.) The Measure of the 
Hours, Fort. R., Nov. 1906. 

Maeterlinck (M.) My Dog. Trans. b 
A. Teixeira de Mattos. nit by G. v. 
Stokes. 638p. Allen, 1906, 

5 Carroll(J. S.) Prisoners of Hope. An 
Exposition of Dante’s Purgatorio. 511p. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1906, 

{Follows the general plan and method of the 
author’s book on the Inferno. It is an exposition 
canto by canto, designed to bring out the ethical 
significance of the Purgatorio.) 

Sinowitz (M.) Weitere Beweise zu dem 
Schliissel von Dantes Alighieris Werken. 
36p. Clecner, 1906. 

Selfe (Rose E.), trans., Wicksteed (P. H.), 
ed. Villani’s Chronicle: Selections from 
the first Nine Books of the Croniche Fioren- 
tine of Giovanni Villani. 461p. 

Constable, 1906. 

Anon. Mneas Sylvius and Nicholas de 
Cusa : Symbols of the Renaissance. 

Dub. R., Oct. 1906. 
8 Dowden (Edward) Henrik Ibsen. 
Cont. R., Nov. 1906. 

Symons (Arthur) Henrik Ibsen, 

Quar. R., Oct. 1906. 

9 Jackson (H.), and others. Prelections 
delivered before the Senate of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, 25, 26, 27 Jan. 1906. 
164p. Clay, 1906, 

(Dr Jackson on Plato’s Cratylus, Dr Adam on 
The Doctrine of the Soul from Pindar to Plato, 
and three other expositions. } 

Thompson (J. W.) Vergil in Medieval 
Culture, Amer. J. Th., Oct. 1906, 

50 Baugh (C. D.) Philosophy of Omar 
Khayyam and Schopenhauer. 

West. R., Nov. 1906. 

70 Vincent (Leon H.) American Literary 

Masters, 518p. Constable, 1906. 


M RELIGIONS. MYTHOLOGY. 4 
Hinduism. 7 Judaism. 9 Demonology. 
12 Occultism. 


Woods (J. Haughton) Practice and 
Science of Religion. A Study of Method 


in Comparative Religion. 1238p. 


Longmans, 1906. 
(Lectures at the General Theological Seminary 


in New York.] 
Rivers (W. H. R.) The Todas. 755p. 
Macmillan, 1906. 
[Review will follow.) 


Frazer (J. G.) Adonis Attis Osiris, 
Studies in the History of Oriental Religion. 
3855p. Macmillan, 1906. 


{Review will follow.} 


Ramsay (Sir W. M.) The Peasant God : 
The Destruction and the Restoration of | 


Agriculture in Asia Minor. 
Cont. R., Dec. 1906 
{Lecture to British Association.] 





Bouché-Leclereg (A.) Histoire, des 
Lagides: Les Institutions de l’Egypie 
Ptolémaique ; 1st part. Vol. III. 416p. 

Leroux, 1906, 

Wundt (M.) Apollonius von Tyana, 
Prophetie und Mythenbildung. 

Ztschr. f. wiss. Th., Heft 3, 1906. 

{A study and interpretation of his oracles. } 

Delaporte (L. J.) Noms théophores en 
Assyrie a ]’époque des Sargonides. 

R. de l’Hist. des Rel., July-Aug. 1906. 

Capart (J.) Bulletin critique des Re- 
ligions de Egypte, 1905 (concluded). 

R. de l’Hist. des Rel., July-Aug. 1906. 

Smith (S. C. Kaines) The Elements of 
Greek Worship. 154p. Griffiths, 1906. 

Petrie (W. M. Flinders) The Religion of 
Ancient Egypt. (Religions, Ancient and 
Modern.) 98p. Constable, 1906. 

‘* Barhaspattyah.” The Jyotisha Vedanga 
Explained. Hindustan Rev., July 1906. 

Carus (Paul), ed, T‘ai-Shang Kan-Ying 
Ptien. Treatise of the Exalted One on 
Response and Retribution. Trans, b. 
Teitaro Suzuki and P. Carus, Ill. 139p., 

Kegan Paul, 1906, 

Carus (Paul), ed. Yin Chih Wen. The 
Tract of the Quiet Way, with Extracts 
from the Chinese Commentary. Trans. by 
Teitaro Sazuki and P. Carus, 48p. 

Kegan Paul, 1906, 

Carus (Paul) Amitabha: A Story of 
Buddhist Theology. 121p. 

Kegan Paul, 1906, 

Cranmer-Byng(L.), Kapadia (S. A.), eds. 
The Way of the Buddha. By H. Baynes, 
(Wisdom of the East Series.) 132p. 

Murray, 1906. 

Speijer (I. S.) Buddhistische elementen 
in eenige episoden uit de legenden van St 
Hubertus en St Eustachius. 

Th. Tijd., Sept. 1906. 

Slater (T. E.) The Higher Hinduism in 
Relation to Christianity : Certain Aspects of 
Hindu Thought from the Christian Stand- 
point. 291p. Elliot Stock, 1906. 

(This work was submitted in 1899 to the Saxon 

Missionary Conference at Leipzig, in response to 
an invitation for a Missionary Prize Essay on 
Hindu Religion and Philosophy from a Christian 


point of view, and is highly commended by the 
examiners. ]} 


Bishop of Madras. The Village Deities of 
South India. 19th Cent., Oct. 1906. 
Conway (Moncure D.) My Pilgrimage to 
the Wise Men of the East. 416p. 
Constable, 1906, 
Pasteur (Violet M.) Gods and Heroes of 
Old Japan. Ill. by Ada Galton. 176p. 
Kegan Paul, 1906. 
Goodrich-Freer (A.) Notes from Jeru- 
salem. Bibl. World, June 1906, 
[A few recent instances illustrating the levirate 
marriage, the redemption of the first-born, cir- 
cumcision, and a wedding. } 
Hyamson (A. M.), ed. The Jewish 
Literary Annual. 168p, Routledge, 1906. 


[A series of essays on Jewish religious educa- 
tion in England.) 


Strack (H, L£.) Jahrbuch der evangel- 
ischen Judenmission. Bandi. 124p. 
Hinrichs, 1906. 
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Abelson (J.) Maimonides on the Jewish 
Creed. Jewish Q. R., Oct. 1906. 
(Translation of Chap. X. of the Sanhedrin, in 
which M. euunciates his thirteen articles of 
Jewish belief. ] ; ; 
Poznanski (S.) Karaite Literary Oppo- 
nents of Saadiah Gaon in the 11th Century. 
Jewish Q. R., Oct. 1906. 
Sassoon (D. S.) An Autograph Letter of 
a Pseudo-Messiah. Jewish Q. R., Oct. 1906. 
{With facsimile and translation. This recent 
pretender, Mari Shooker Kohail, was a Yemenite 


Jew.] 

Hirschfeld (H.) The Arabic Portion of 
the Cairo Genizah at Cambridge. 

Jewish Q. R., Oct. 1906. 

[Introduction, text,and translation of Sa‘adyah’s 
Commentary on Leviticus. } . 

Cowley (A.) Bodleian Genizah Frag- 
ments. Jewish Q. R., Oct. 1906, 

(Descriptive introduction and texts. ] 

Friedlander (I.) A Muhammedan Book 
on Augury in Hebrew Characters. 

Jewish Q. R., Oct. 1906. 

[A fragment from the Cairo Genizah, the earliest 
known specimen of “prophetic augury,” of 
Islamic origin, and copied for Jewish use. Text 
and translation are given.] : : 

Dembitz (ZL. N.) Babylon in Jewish 
Law. Jewish Q. R., Oct. 1906. 

[The writer, as early as 1901, called attention to 
the connection between Babylonian and Mishnah 
Law. He here goes through the provisions of the 
Hammurabi Code, and exhibits their striking 
parallelism with the Mishnah. The consequent 
influences will be given in a later number of the 


J. Q. R.) 
Volz(P.) Ein heutiger Passahabend, 
Ztschr, f. d. neutest. Wiss., Heft 3, 1906. 
{[Desciibing two recent celebrations of the 
Passover at which the writer was present. ] 
Perles (F.) Das Jiidische in Cohen’s 
Ethik. Jewish Q. R., Oct. 1906. 
Bock (F.) Mendelssohn’s Phiidon und 
sein Platonisches Vorbild. 30p. 
Plauen, 1906. 
Montague (FE. R.) Tales from the Tal- 
mud, 290p. Blackwood, 1906. 

8 Syed (Ameer Ali) Islam. (Religions, 
Ancient and Modern.) 78p. Constable, 1906. 

9 Hamilton (Mary) Incubation, or the 
Cure of Disease in Pagan Temples and 
Christian Churches, 223p. Simpkin, 1906. 

[An historical sketch of the development of the 
practice of Tempelschlaf by a Carnegie Research 
Scholar of St Andrews.] 

12 Waite(A. E.) Studies in Mysticism and 
certain Aspects of the Secret Tradition, 
8348p. Hodder & Stoughton, 1906. 

Probst-Biraben. L’extase dans le mysti- 
cisme musulman: Les étapes du soufi. 
Rey. Phil., Nov. 1906, 


P PHILOSOPHY. 10° Metaphysics, 21 
Epistemology, 33 ** Psychical Research, 40 ** 
Psychology, 60 ** Logic, 70 ** Systems, 90 °° 
Philosophers. 


10 Ermoni (V.) Neécessité de la méta- 
physique. Rev. Néo-Schol., Aug. 1906. 
13. Shenstone (W, A.) The New Physics 
and Chemistry : A Series of Popular Essays 
on Physical and Chemical Subjects. 360p. 
Smith, Elder, 1906. 

{A series of interesting essays on Matter, 
Motion and Molecules, Recent Theories of the 
Ether, Modern Theories of Light, Radium, The 
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Origin of Life, etc., originally contributed to 
Cornhill Magazine.) 
Henslow (G.) The True Darwinism. 
19th Cent., Nov. 1906. 
14 Boodin (J. £.) Space and Reality. 
i, : Ideal or Serial Space, ii. : Real Space. 
J. of Phil., Sept. 27, Oct. 25, 1906. 
15 Jevons(F. B.) Timelessness. 
Proc, Aris, Soc., N.S., vi., 1906, 
{As they are given in appearance, succession 
and simultaneity contradict each other. As an 
appearance, that is, time cuntradicts itself. If, 
then, reality does not contradict itself, we are 
forced to see in time the false appearance of a 
timeless reality.] 
Perry (R. B.) The Knowledge of Past 
Events, J. of Phil., Nov. 8, 1906, 
16 Mallet(Z.) La pene de l’action. 
Rev. de Phil., Sept. 1906. 
19 Pitkin(W.B.) Oontinuity and Number, 
Phil. R., Nov. 1906. 
(Arithmetical continuity, even when correctly 
stated in its simplest logical form, throws no 
light upon the meaning of geometrical and 
physical continuities.) 
21 Hollands(E£. H.) The Relation of Science 
to Concrete Experience. Phil. R., Nov. 1906. 
(Hegel has set forth the most profitable way of 
approaching this problem. The sciences are not 
superseded or rejected by metaphysics. On their 
own level they retain their relative truth as 
accounts of reality.] 
Nunn(T. Percy) The Aims and Achieve- 
ments of Scientific Method. 
Proc. Aris. Soc., N.S., vi., 1906. 
{The aim of the scientific process is to render 
the Objective in its actual determinations intel- 
ligible ; the achievements are the further objec- 
tive facts and determinations which its hypo- 
theses bring to light.) ; 
Mentré(F'.) La philosophie des sciences 
daprés Cournot. Kev. de Phil., Sept. 1906. 
Kozlowski (W. M.) WL’ ‘‘a priori” dans 
la science. Rev. Phil., Oct. 1906. 
(Two kinds of @ priori truths in science : (i) the 
historic a priort introduced consciously and 
deliberately, forming scientific principles and 
postulates ; (ii) the psychological a priori intro- 
duced unconsciously under the form of funda- 
mental concepts.) 
Tavani (F.) On a Certain Aspect of 
Reality as Intelligible. 
Proc. Aris. Soc., N.S., vi., 1906. 
{An existent is an event in respect to time, a 
distinct entity in respect to space, and a percept 
in respect to self. As an event it realises a cor- 
respondence with time as its concept, and similar 
correspondences are realised with concepts of 
space and of self.] 
Wernick (Georg) Der Wirklichkeits- 
gedanke, ii. 
Vierteljahrssch. f. w. Phil., xxx. 3, 1906. 
{Refutes the doctrine that the estimate of 
reality dep upon f gs of constraint or 
ideas of them. Criticism of Idiogenetic Theory. 
The thought of reality has its origin in percep- 
tion and is to some extent the result of Associa- 


tion.] 
Russell (B.) The Nature of Truth. 
Mind., Oct. 1906. 
[Reply to Joachim.] 


Bergson (H.) Lridée de néant. 
Rev, Phil., Nov. 1906. 
(The idea of absolute nothingness is an idea 
destructive of itself, and therefore absurd.] 

26 Rickaby (Joseph) Free Will and Four 
English Philosophers (Hobbes, Locke, Hume 
ms Mill), 2384p. Burns & Oates, 1906. 

{Review will follow.] 
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Gueutin (G.) Le libre arbitre. 
Rev. de Phil., Nov. 1906. 
Wallis (Prediger) Die Willensfreiheit 
wiefern es sie gibt und nicht gibt. 
Th. St. u. Krit., Heft 1, 1907. 
27 Hodgson (Shadworth H.) Teleology. 
Proc. Aris, Soc., N.S., vi., 1906. 
[No ultimate speculative answer to the question 
Why? or What for? is conceivable, save one 
which is drawn from the nature or content of 
consciousness, as distinguished from its genesis ; 
and such a conceivable speculative answer is 
far beyond the reach of our human speculative 
powers. The teleologic feelings and ideas of 
Persons form our practical nexus with those parts 
of the Universe, which, speculatively and posi- 
tively, are unknowable. } 
33 Bozzano (Ernest) Mrs Piper and the 
Subliminal Consciousness, 
Annals of Psy. Se., Sept. 1906. 
Richet (Charles) The Future of Psy- 
chology. Annals of Psy. Se., Oct. 1906. 
Hill (Arthur) What is Telepathy ? 
Annals of Psy. Se., Oct. 1906. 
Verrall (Mrs A. W.) On a Series of 
Automatic Writings. 
Proc. S.P.R., Oct. 1906. 
(See p. 466.] 


35 Vaschide(N.), Meunier (R.) La mémoire 
des réves et la mémoire dans les réves. 
Ist Art. Rev. de Phil., Oct. 1906. 

40 Wundt (Wilhelm) _Volkerpsychologie. 
Eine Untersuchung der Entwicklungsgesetze 
von Sprache, Mythus und Sitte. Bd. ii., 
Th. 2. 489p. Engelmann, 1906. 

(This volume of Wundt’s important work deals 
wholly with the various representations of the 
soul in primitive culture.] 

42 Prince (Morton) The Dissociation of a 
Personality. A Biographical Study in 
Abnormal Psychology. 579p. 

Longmans, 1906. 
(A study of disintegrated personality, as exem- 
plified by the very remarkable case of Miss 
Beauchamp, who, in addition to the original or 
normal self, may be any one of three different 
persons. The author is physician in the Boston 
City Hospital.) 
Norris (EF. A.) Self as a Developed 
Feeling Complex. J. of Phil., Sept. 13, 1906. 
51 Bos(C.) Des éléments afiectifs de la con- 
ception. Rev. Phil., Nov. 1906. 
2 Frischeisen-Kthler (Max) Die Lehre von 
der Subjektivitét der Sinnesqualitiiten und 
ihre Gegner. 
Vierteljahrssch. f. w. Phil., xxx. 3, 1906. 
{In view of the strong opposition recently to 
the theory of the subjectivity of sense qualities, 
the author reviews the evidence for and against 


the theory, without himself coming to any 
decision.) 


53 Hicks (G. Dawes) 
and Thought. 
Proc. Aris, Soc., N.S., vi., 1906. 


(Sense-presentations are not themselves, as 
contents, existent facts, but manifestations of 
existent facts, as the latter are discriminated by 
apprehending minds. From sense-contents, as 
thus understood, an effort is made to show that 
thought-contents are derived by a process of 
natural evolution.] 

Foston (Hubert) The Constitution of 
Thought, Mind, Oct 1906, 

{Abstraction and generalisation and their pro- 
totypes are alike to be understood as governed 
by the presence of an ulterior goal of interest, 
significance in fact.) 


Sense-Presentation 





Arnold (F.) The Given Situation in 

Attention. J. of Phil., Oct. 11, 1906. 

De la Grasserie(R.) Les moyens linguis- 

tiques de condensation de la pensée, 

Rev. Phil., Sept. 1906. 

Pitkin (W. B.) The Relation between 
the Act and the Object of Belief. 

J. of Phil., Sept. 13, 1906. 

54 Rignano (E.) Une nouvelle théorie 
mnémonique du développement. 

Rev. Phil., Nov. 1906, 

{Analysis of Richard Semon’s work on Memory.} 


55 Bradley (F. H.) On Floating Ideas and 
the Imaginary. Mind, Oct. 1906. 
{A hard division between the real and the 
imaginary is not tenable. The imaginary is made 
by exclusion from my real world. It rests in the 
last resort on a felt ditference from a felt unique 
quality, and this is a difference in content. That 
world of fact, however, which we so confidently 
contrast with the imaginary, turns out, when we 
take it absolutely, to be false appearance.] 


57 Pierce (A. H.) Emotional Expression 
and the Doctrine of Mutations, 

J. of Phil., Oct, 11, 1906. 

60 Schiller (F. C. S.), Bosanquet (B.), and 
Rashdall (H.) Can Logic abstract from 
the Psychological Conditions of Thinking ? 
Proc, Aris. Soc., N.S., vi., 1906. 

{A Symposium. Professor Bosanquet argues 
that Logic must abstract from the psychological 
conditions of thinking by showing what they are 

as imperfect efforts of mind to assert its own 
nature, and how the mind leaves them behind, 

and thrusts them aside, in its complete working. } 


Macleane (Douglas) Reason, Thought 
and Language, or The Many and the One. 
A Revised System of Logical Doctrine in 
relation to the Forms of Idiomatic Dis- 
course, 598p. Frowde, 1906, 

{The ideal which the author sets before him- 
self is that of a Logic which shall be more 
consistently formal than the Aristutelian and 
scholastic tradition, yet in intimate touch with 
the realities of human thought and language.) 


61 Mansion (A.) L’induction chez Albert 
le Grand fin, Rev. Néo. Scol., Aug. 1906. 

64 MacColl (Hugh) Symbolic Reasoning- 
VIII. Mind, Oct, 1906. 

(Main subject of this article is Paradoxes. ] 


yewlin (W. J.) A New Logical Dia- 

gram. J. of Phil., Sept. 27, 1906. 

71 Baillie (J. B.) An Outline of the Ideal- 
istic Construction of Experience. 364p. 


P 
Macmillan, 1906. 
[Review will follow.) 


Creighton (J. #.) Experience and 
Thought. Phil. R., Sept. 1906. 

{In order completely to transcend dualism and 
attain to a standpoint that is really organic or 
functional, it is necessary to regard experience 
as the process through which a subject expresses 
and realises a rational life.) 


Dewey (John) Experience and Objective 
Idealism. Phil. R., Sept. 1906. 

(Objective Idealism moves backwards and for- 
wards between two inconsistent interpretations 
of a priori thought, The practical work of re- 
vising and correcting experience could not be 
done by the idealists’ a priori thought. Idealism 
affords no explanation of ideality. Did purpose 
ride in a cosmicautomobile towards a predestined 
goal it would not cease to be physical and 
mechanical in quality because libelled Divine 
Idea or Perfect Reason.]} 
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Russell (J. E.) Objective Idealism and 
Revised Empiricism. Phil. R., Nov. 1906. 

[Reply to Dewey. What we call ‘divine 
purposes” need not be ‘‘ automatically injected” 
into our human world in order to be with us; 
nor need they ‘‘ride in a cosmic automobile to 
predestined ends.” Why cannot our own pur- 
poses ride in the same ‘cosmic automobile,” and 
be inseparable from the purposes that include 
and complete them ?] 


72 Stout (G. F.) Neo-Kantism as _repre- 
sonted by Dr Dawes Hicks. 
Proc. Aris. Soc., N.S., vi., 1906. 
{(a) The unity of consciousness cannot be the 
ground of that very unity in the object which is 
itself an essential precondition of the unity of 
consciousness. (b) No one can be immediately 
acquainted with anything which does not at the 
moment form part of his own mental life.) 


Hicks (G. Dawes) Reply to Dr Stout. 
Proc. Aris. Soc., N.S., vi., 1906. 

{(a) Kant’s argument is concerned with the 
ultimate connections involved in knowledge as 
such, and therefore it is legitimate from one 
point to regard Aas the precondition of B, and 
from another point of view to regard B as the 
precondition of A. (b) Immediacy in sense-per- 
ception is an immediacy of relationship to the 
real thing perceived, and not of recognition of 
the psychical state occurring in consequence of 
stimulation.] 

Paulsen (F.) Kant, philosophe du pro- 
testantisme, Rev. chrét., Sept. 1906. 
74 Rogers(A. K.) Professor James’s Theory 
of Knowledge. Phil. R., Nov. 1906. 

[That knowledge has results is what any phil- 
osopher might, probably would, be glad to assert. 
But common sense would hold that it is just 
because knowledge as such does not add to the 
facts, but recognises them as they are, that it is 
abie tu lead to effective changes. ] 


Russell (J. E.) Solipsism: The Logical 
Issue of Radical Empiricism. 

Phil. R., Nov. 1906. 

{Radical empiricism contains no principles by 
means of which it is logically admissible to reach 
arom reality than the individual's own experi- 
ence, 

Pitkin (W. B.) A Problem of Evidence 
in Radical Empiricism. 

J. of Phil., Nov. 22, 1906, 

Rusk (Robert R.) Der pragmatische und 
humanistische Strémung in der modernen 
englischen Philosophie. 80p. 

Frommann, 1906. 

{A critical examination of the contentions of 
‘* pragmatism.”) 

Russell (J. E.) The Pragmatist’s Mean- 
ing of Truth. J. of Phil., Oct. 25, 1906. 
77. Le Dantec (F.) Les objections au 
Monisme. 2° Art. Rev. Phil., Sept. 1906. 

{Answers Vignon’s objections in Rev. de Phil., 
Mar. to July 1904.) 


79 Moore(G. EH.) The Nature and Reality 
of Objects of Perception. 
Proc, Aris. Soc., N.S., vi., 1906. 
(The theory that nothing exists except when it 
is perceived is no objection (even if it be true) 
to the supposition that colours, for example, do 
exist. All serious objections to this supposition 
rest upon the assumption that, if a certain kind 
of thing exists at a certain time, in a certain 
place, certain other kinds of things cannot exist 
at the same time in the same place. But even if 
we grant such initial assumption, we shall only 
be entitled to conclude that some sensible quali- 
ties, which we perceive as being in a certain place 
at a certain time, do not exist in that place at 
that time.] 
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84 Barker (£.) The Political Thought of 


Platoand Aristotle. 559p. Methuen, 1906, 
{An important work, begun seven years ago, as 
an in uction to Aristotle's Politics. Review 
will follow.) 
Stewart (J. A.) Plato’s Doctrine of 
Ideas, Mind, Oct. 1906, 
{A plea for the employment ef Psychology to 
control conclusions as to the meaning and sco; 
of Plato’s doctrine drawn by scholars from the 
literary data.) 
Vailati (G.) A Study of Platonic Ter- 
minology. Mind, Oct. 1906, 
{An inquiry relating to the first phases of the 
development of the distinction expressed in 
modern Logic by opposing the connotation of 
general terms to their denotation.] 


90 Adam (Charles) and Tannery (Paul), eds, 


Ciuvres de Descartes, tome viii. 758p. 
Cerf, 1905, 
[This volume of the great edition of Descartes’ 
works, published under the auspices of the 
French government, contains the Latin text of 
the Principia, the Epistola ad Vetium, the 
Querela Apologetica,‘and the Notae. There is 
prefixed a Memoir of Paul Tantiery.] 


91 Spinoza’s Religious philosophie nach Chr. 


A. Thilo, 80p. Beyer, 1906, 


94W Gibson(W. R. Boyce) Rudolf Eucken’s 


Philosophy of Life. 176p. 
A. & C. Black, 1906, 
[Review will follow.] 


V ART. 83 Sacred Music. 


Gaultier (P.) La critique d’art. 
Rev. de Phil., Oct. 1906. 
Gaultier (P.) Qu’est-ce que l'art ? 
Rev. Phil., Sept. 1906. 
[Art is the beauty of nature transformed, inter- 
preted, and expressed by man.] 
Martin (F.) Chronique artistique. 
R. du clergé frangais, Nov. 1, 1906. 
(Review of recent works on ecclesiastical paint- 
ing and architecture, including S¢aille’s Léonard 
de Vinci.] 
Walters (H. B.) The Art of the Greeks, 
2938p. Methuen, 1906. 
Anon. Greek Art and Modern Craftsman- 
ship. Edin. R., Oct. 1906. 
Gronau (G.) Michael Angelo. Trans. 
by Helen Chisholm. (Newnes Art. Lib.) 
47 Plates. 19p. Newnes, 1906. 
Moore (Sturge) Correggio, 276p. 
uckworth, 1906, 
Marillier (H. C.) Rossetti. (Miniature 
Series of Painters.) 112p. Bell, 1906. 
Knight (William) Edward Burne-Jones. 
Fort. R., Oct. 1906, 
Phythian (J. E.) George Frederick 
Watts. 191p. Grant Richards, 1906. 
Mohammad (N.) Upper Indian Archi- 
tecture. Hindustan Rev., July 1906. 
Sybel (Ludwig von) Christliche Antike 
Einfiihrung in die Altchristliche Kunst. 
Bd. 1. Ill 310p. Elwert, 1906. 
(The first volume of this important work deals 
with (1) introductory questions—the literary 
sources, etc.—and (2) the Catacombs. } 


83 Anon. The Romantic Element in Music. 


Quar, R., Oct. 1906. 

Anon. Some Tendencies in Modern 

Music. Edin, R., Oct, 1906. 

M'‘Afee (C. B.) The Worshipful Element 

in Music, Homiletic R., Nov. 1906. 
G. D. H. and J. A. W. 








